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nl     THE 


SECRETARY    OF    THE    INTERIOR 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  16,  1897. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  satisfactorily,  in 
a  single  volume,  of  the  vast  and  varied  interests  of  the  great  internal 
empire  which  is  administered,  under  direction  of  the  President,  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  I  must  content  myself,  therefore,  with  a 
statement  of  such  recommendations  as  the  interests  of  the  service 
require  and  a  brief  review  of  the  business  of  the  many  bureaus  of  the 
Department,  referring  largely  for  details  to  the  extended  reports  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Patents,  of  the  General  Land  Office,  of  Pensions, 
Indian  Affairs,  and  Education,  and  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  and  other  executive  officers  of  the  various  institutions  which 
are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  under  t lie  supervision  of  this  Depart- 
ment. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

At  the  organization  of  this  Department  under  the  act  of  March  3, 
1849,  there  was  then  provided  a  clerical  force  aggregating  aboul  1:93, 
for  whom  there  was  appropriated  $183,468.26.  Since  that  time  Con- 
gress has  further  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  by 
adding  new  duties,  and  the  increase  of  business  caused  thereby,  as  well 
as  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country  and  of  its  affairs,  has  necessitated 
large  accessions  to  the  clerical  force  until  there  are  now  employed 
14,519  persons  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  whom  are  paid  as  salaries  the  sum  of  *s.77<;.o.v>.  The  distribution 
of  this  enormous  force  of  employees  among  the  various  bureaus  and 
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offices,  and  tiie  aggregate  salaries  disbursed  to  them,  is  set  forth  in 
detail  in  the  following  table: 


Bureaus. 


Office  of  the  Secretary : 

Regular  roll 

Census  rolls 

Preparation  of  "Official  Register". 

Office  of  Assistant  Attorney-General... 

General  Land  Office : 

Regular  roll 

Special  agents 

Transcribers'  roll 

Forestry  supervisors  and  agents 

Miscellaneous 

District  land  offices — 

Regular  employees 

Temporary,  contest  cases,  etc.  a. 
Offices  of  surveyors-general — 

Regular  employees 

Temporary,  mineral  cases,  etc.  a. 


Office  of  Indian  Affairs  : 

Regular  roll 

Depredation  claims  . 

Allotments  roll 

Miscellaneous 

Indian  agencies 

Indian  schools 


Pension  Office: 

Office  force 

Special  examiners 

Pension  agencies 

Examining  surgeons 


Patent  Office 


Office  of  Education 

Office  force 

Alaska  schools. 


Office  of  Commissioner  of  Railroads  . 

Geological  Survey: 

Regular  force 

Surveys  in  Indian  Territory 


Office  of  Architect  of  the  Capitol : 
Regular  force 

Miscellaneous  employees 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Salaries. 

1S2 

$220,  070 

14 

8,760 

4 

3,300 

200 

232,130 

22 

42, 650 

372 

488,  850 

38 

51,850 

9 

5,400 

7 

15, 260 

69 

93, 871 

316 

517, 970 

30 

8,175 

104 

141,450 

81 

90, 088 

1,026 

1,412,914 

=== 

====^ 

93 

118,120 

3 

3,600 

7 

8,600 

54 

111,365 

2,040 

693,  969 

2,407 

1,057,211 

4,604 

1,  992,  865 

1,642 

2,  086,  710 

150 

195,  000 

475 

488,  640 

4,344 

622, 845 

6,611 
611 

3,  393, 195 
695, 990 

43 

52, 020 

28 

23,  252 

71 

75, 272 

6 

11,420 

333 

514,290 

283 

130,  200 

616 

644, 490 

12 

14,  448 

100 

34, 104 

112 

48,  552 

a  Paid  from  fees  and  private  deposits. 
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Bureaus. 

Number 

oi  em- 
ployees. 

Salaries. 

Government  Hospital  for  Insane: 

5 1  3 
96 

$183,  582 

Gil 

1ST,  277 

Miscellaneous: 

17 
1 
8 

27  700 

2,500 

9,600 

29 

39. 800 

14,  519 

8  77''.  555 

The  appropriations  for  all  purposes  for  the  Interior  Department  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  is  $156,460,038.89,  being  $161,724.98  less  than 
the  amount  estimated.  The  estimates  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  have 
received  my  careful  consideration,  and  have  been  so  reduced  as  to 
represent  the  lowest  possible  sum  required  to  administer  the  public 
business. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  estimates  and  the  appro- 
priations for  1898  and  1899  shows  the  extent  of  the  reductions  made 
by  me  of  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  various  bureaus,  to  wit: 


Estimates  for  1899  as  submitted  by  bureaus  aud  offices $165,  635,  950.  08 

Estimates  as  reduced 156,  532.  419.  08 

Decreased  difference 9, 103,  531. 00 

Estimates  for  1899  as  reduced 156,  532,  419.  08 

Appropriations  made  for  1898 156,  460,  038.  89 

Increase  of  estimates  for  1899  over  appropriations  for  1898 72,  380. 19 

Estimates  submitted  to  Congress  for  1898 156,  621,  763. 87 

Appropriations  made  for  1898 156,  460,  038.  89 

Amount  appropriated  for  18H8  less  tban  amount  estimated. . .  161,  724.  98 

Estimates  as  submitted  to  Congress  for  1898 - 156,  621,  Til:;.  87 

Estimates  ;is  submitted  to  Congress  for  1899 L56,  532,  U9. 08 

Decrease  of  estimates  for  1899  under  1898 89,344.79 

In  1883  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  created.  It  was  made  an 
independent  board,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  required  to 
provide  proper  quarters  for  its  accommodation  and  to  pay  all  its  con- 
tingent expenses,  as  well  as  for  necessary  printing  and  binding,  etc.; 
and  during  that  year  the  Commission  was  provided  with  stationery  to 
the  amount  of  $291.45  and   printing  and  binding  aggregating  $924.52. 

From  1883  to  1897,  inclusive,  there  has  been  expended  for  the  Coin 
mission,  from  the  appropriations  provided  by  Congress  for  the  con- 
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tingent  expenses  of  the  Department,  the  sum  of  $20,783.97;  from  the 
fund  for  stationery,  $16,152.86 ;  and  from  the  fund  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing, $111,745.52.  The  following  table  shows  the  various  sums  paid  from 
the  Department  appropriations,  on  account  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, daring  each  year  from  1883  to  the  present  time: 

Statement  showing  the  cost  of  stationery,  miscellaneous  supplies,  printing,  and  binding, 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  each  fiscal 
year,  from  March,  1S83,  to  June  30,  1S97. 


Year. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Stationery. 

Printing 
and 

binding. 

1882  83                              

$291.45 

292.  01 

651.  85 

230.  68 

644. 00 

1,115.12 

1,  255.  57 

708.  48 

850. 94 

1,001.24 

1,  205. 15 

1.309.19 

1,  364.  65 

2,  328.  77 
2,  897.  76 

$924.  52 

1883  84                                     

a  $13.  89 
a  163.  54 
a.  41 
1,537.47 
1,  385.  02 
1,150.79 
1,012.09 

1,  289. 11 
1,885.46 
2, 149.  42 

2,  778.  36 
2,  003. 14 
2,  667. 19 
2,  748.  08 

3,  070.  89 

1884  85  .            

5,  327.  08 

1885  86 

4,197.93 

1886  87               

3,  908.  34 

1887  88    

9,  667.  60 

1888  89                      

9,  843.  04 

1889  90                 

6, 425.  60 

1890  91  

6,  206. 13 

1891  92 

8,  229.  82 

1892-93 

1893  94                                               

14,177.05 
8,  666.  79 

1894-95     -                

6,  842.  30 

1895  90           

9,  633.  40 

1896  97                                                       

14,  625.  03 

Total 

20,  783.  97 

16, 152.  86 

111,  745.  52 

a  Estimated.    No  specific  record  kept  c 

uring  year. 

It  will  be  observed  therefrom  that  there  has  been  since  its  organiza- 
tion a  considerable  increase  in  the  w7ants  of  the  Commission,  provided 
for  out  of  the  departmental  appropriations,  and  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood, owing  to  the  extension  of  the  civil-service  rales,  that  such  de- 
mands will  continue  to  increase  rather  than  diminish. 

A  special  appropriation  is  now  made  by  Congress  for  the  rent  of 
a  building  for  the  use  of  the  Commission,  but  the  lease  therefor  is 
prepared  in  this  Department  and  the  rental  thereunder  is  paid  by  its 
disbursing  officer. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is,  as  stated,  not  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Congress  has  recently  provided  a 
clerical  force  for  it,  and  the  moneys  so  appropriated  for  salaries  are 
expended  by  the  disbursing  officer  under  the  control  of  the  Commission. 
I  can  therefore  see  no  good  reason  for  requiring  this  Department  to 
disburse  the  moneys  appropriated  for  rent,  or  to  pay  for  the  contingent 
expenses,  stationery,  printing,  and  binding  of  the  Commission  out  of 
the  Department  funds,  which  are  inadequate  to  properly  provide  for 
the  wants  of  its  bureaus,  and  I  accordingly  recommend  that  separate 
appropriations  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  needs  of  the  Commission, 
to  be  expended  in  every  respect  under  its  own  supervision. 
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GENERAL    LAND    OFFICE. 

By  the  acts  of  August  7,  1781),  the  Secretary  of  War  was  iutrusted 
with  the  duty  of  granting  lauds  to  persous  eutitled  thereto  for  military 
services  rendered  the  United  States. 

By  the  act  of  September  2,  1789,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
charged  with  certain  duties  touching  the  sale  of  public  lands,  which 
was  extended  by  the  acts  of  May  18,  1790.  and  May  10,  1800;  under 
the  latter  acts  the  Secretary  of  State  was  authorized  to  countersign 
and  record  in  his  office  land  patents. 

The  General  Land  Office  was  created  by  act  of  April  25,  1812,  and, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  charged 
with  execution  of  all  laws  relating  to  the  public  lands.  It  remained 
under  such  supervision  until  the  3d  of  March,  1849,  when,  by  the  act  of 
that  date  creating  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  it  was  transferred 
to  this  Department. 

The  public  domain,  estimated  to  contain  1,835,017,692  acres,  com- 
prises the  lands  now  owned  or  heretofore  disposed  of  by  the  United 
States,  which  were  acquired  by  cessions  from  the  original  States,  pur- 
chases from  France,  Spain,  Mexico,  Russia,  and  Texas,  and  treaty  with 
Mexico,  as  follows: 

Acres. 

State  cessions  (  Western  reserve) 258,  504, 129 

Louisiana  purchase  from  France,  April  30,  1803 750,686,855 

Florida  purchase  from  Spain,  Feb.  22, 1819 35,  264,  500 

Mexican  cession,  treaty  of  Feb.  2,  1848 329,  623,  255 

Texas  purchase,  Nov. 25,  1850 62,266,953 

Gadsden  purchase  from  Mexico,  Dec. 30, 1853 29,142,400 

Alaska  purchase  from  Russia,  March  30,  L867 369,52!),  600 

Total 1,  835,  017,  692 

The  apportionment  of  the  lands  comprising  the  public  domain  among 
the  various  States  and  Territories  was  as  follows,  to  wit: 

fission*  by  the  original  States. 

Acres. 

Alabama,  north  of  31     N.  (from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina) 30,990,080 

Illinois  (from  Virginia) 35,  465,  093 

Indiana  (  Prom  Virginia) 21,  637,  760 

Michigan  (from  Virginia)1 36.819,000 

Minnesota,  east  of  Mississippi  River  (from  Virginia)1 15,922,800 

Mississippi,  north  of  31    X.  (  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina) 27,628,  120 

Ohio  (from  Virginia  and  Connecticut ) 25,  581,  976 

Tennessee  (from  North  Carolina) 29,  184,000 

Wisconsin  I  from  Virginia) 35,  275,  000 

258,504,  L29 

1  Disputed  territory  ;  also  embraced  in  cessions  by  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
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Louisiana  purchase  from  France,  April  30,  1803. 

Acres. 

Alabama,  south  of  31°  north 1,  667,  920 

Arkansas 33,543,500 

Colorado,  east  of  Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  Arkansas  River 36,  508,  000 

Idaho 52,830,200 

Iowa 35,646,000 

Indian  Territory 19,  575,  040 

Kansas,  except  southwest  corner 47,  239,  870 

Louisiana 28,  863, 188 

Minnesota,  west  of  the  Mississippi 35,  766,  640 

Mississippi,  south  of  31°  north 2,  056,  580 

Missouri u 43,  796,  000 

Montana 94,  057,  000 

Nebraska 49, 137,  339 

North  Dakota 44,910,000 

Oklahoma,  east  of  100°  west 20,  818,  680 

Oregon 61,  626,  218 

South  Dakota 46,  523,  500 

Washington 42,  746,  920 

Wyoming,  except  southwest  part 53,  374,  260 

750,  686,  855 
Florida  purchase  from  Spain,  February  22, 1819. 

Acres. 
Florida 35,  264,  500 

Mexico  cession,  treaty  of  February  2,  1848. 

Acres. 

Arizona,  north  of  Gadsden  purchase 52,  550, 100 

California 99,361,083 

Colorado,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 18,  362,  650 

Nevada 70,336,500 

New  Mexico,  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  north  of  Gadsden  purchase. ..  27,  374, 182 

Utah 52,580,000 

Wyoming,  southwest  part 9,  058,  740 

Total 329,623,255 

Texas  purchase,  November  25,  1850. 

Acres. 

Colorado,  southern  part 11,  520,  000 

Kansas,  southwest  corner 5, 143, 130 

New  Mexico,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande 41,  922,  823 

Oklahoma,  west  of  100c  west 3,681,000 

Total 62,266,953 

Gadsden  purchase  from  Mexico,  December  30,  1853. 

Acres. 

Arizona,  south  part 20,  242, 400 

New  Mexico,  southwest  corner 8,  900,  000 

Total 29,142,400 

Alaska  purchase  from  Bussia,  March  30,  1867. 

Acres. 
Alaska 369,  529,  600 
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The  status  of  the  public,  domain  on  June  30,  1897,  by  States  and 


Territories,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


State  or  Territory. 


i'ac -am  pub        Resen  ed         A  ppropri 

lie  lands.1  lands.-'  ated  land-. : 


A  laliaina 

Arizona  - 


A  rkansas. 


<  !alifornia 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 
Iowa 


Kansas 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

M  iniii-sota 

Mississippi  .  - . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Mexico.. 
North  Dakota. 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Washington  . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total  ... 


.1  eres. 

5:52,  339 
54,  WO  .'11 

3,922  042 
43,  *41,(I44 
t0,  037, 20] 

1,797,602 
45.  962,  855 


1,  046,  589 

845.020 

522,  131 

6,240,809 

141,220 

J!)7,  Tli! 

71.  132,917 

10,  669,  353 

61,578,586 

56,  983.  047 

21,  385,  293 


8, 105,  238 
35,892,318 

13,  250,  7  J  8 


44,  205,  070 
17,  958,  536 

454,  11 17 
49.341.583 


Acres. 

86,  240 
12,727,090 

1,920 

i:..  i_'7.t;-_'i 

«-,.  223,  653 

19.  840 

2,  056,  273 

750 


987,  875 

I.  174,834 

87,746 

4,843,229 


10,  780,  433 
118,667 

5,  983,  409 
6,347,711 
3,050,610 


6,  953,  257 
5,  904,  728 
9,  225.  802 


5,  383,  467 

6,  950,  224 
365,  353 

8, 166.  002 


Acres. 
32,039,  121 

5,665,  199 
29,  619,  538 
40,392,418 
20,  129,796 
.;:;.  446,998 

4,811,072 
35,464,343 
21,637,760 

35,  646,  000 
50,  348.  536 
26,  543,  334 

36,  208,  823 
40,  605,  402 
29,243,780 

11,  843,  650 

38,349,319 

2,774,505 

14.866,247 
20,  474,  097 
25,581,976 

9,441,185 
19,829,172 
24,046,980 
29, 184,  000 

2,991,463 
17,  838, 160 
31.455.  510 

4,925,  115 


Total  land 

-in  fa<  e  oi 

State  or 

Territory. 


33.  513.  5nii 

99,361,  083 

35,  264,  E 

- 

:,  165,  09  ■ 

21,  637,  760 

19  575  040 

35,646, 

28,  863, 188 
36.819,000 
51,689,440 

29,  685,  000 
43,796,000 
!» 1.1157.  000 
49,  137.33;) 
70,  336  500 
78, 197,  005 
44,  910,  000 
25,  581,  976 
24,  499,  680 
61.626,218 
46,  523,  500 
29,  184,000 
52,580,000 
42,746,920 
35,  275,  000 
62,433,  000 


591,343,953        132.411,774        741.  7<r_>,  3H5      1.465.488,092 


\.  res. 

1  .a nils  vacant  > 591,  343.  953 

I. amis  reserved2 L32  141   774 

Lands  appropriated3 741,7 


,  laska,  to  which  the  general  land  laws  are  not  applicable  and  in  which  surveys  and  die 
posals  of  no  great  Importance  have  been  made 


Total 


I  7.  692 


1  "  Vacant  public  lands"  (272,294,  L20  acres  of  which  arc  ansurveyed)  are  those  subject  to  si  ttlement, 
and  to  filing  and  entry  if  surveyed. 

'-'••Reserved  lands'  'means  those  reserved  for  satisfaction  of  railroad  grant*,  tor  military  and 
naval  purposes,  reservoir  sites,  Indians,  timber,  and  those  embraced  in  unconfirmed  private  land 
grants    in  other  words,  all   lands  reserved   for  anj    purpose  whatsoever  which  maj    be  eventually 

restored  to  the  public  domain. 

8 "Appropriated  Lands"  include  all  lands  embraced  in  selections,  filings,  and  entries,  perfected  and 
unperfected,  and  the  ana  of  lands  granted  tor  school  purposes. 
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THE   DISPOSITION   OF    THE   PUBLIC   DOMAIN. 

The  reservations  and  appropriations  of  the  public  lands  may  be 
classified  as  follows: 

Reserved  hinds. 

Reservations  for—  Acres. 

Forests 18,  993,  280 

Military  purposes 825,  425 

Indians 81,  645,  413 

National  parks 3,272,960 

Miscellaneous 27,  701,  696 

Total 132,  441,  774 

Appropriated  lands.1 

Acres. 

Cash  sales  under  various  laws 214,  414,  395 

1 1  omesteads 102,  280,  228 

Timber-culture  entries 16, 118,  228 

Military  bounty-land  warrant  locations 60,  252,  790 

Scrip  locations 3,  008,  516 

Indian  allotments 560,  780 

I  Jonations 3,  006, 128 

Railroad,  wagon-road,  canal,  and  river-improvement  grants  to  States 

and  corporations 106,  584,  898 

State  grants,  general  and  special  (except  railroad,  etc.) 165,  476,  402 

Private  land  grants 70,  000,  000 

Total 711,  702,  365 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  presents 
completely  the  work  of  that  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1897. 

Patents  issued. — Thirty-two  thousand  and  eighty-seven  patents 
were  issued  for  agricultural  lands  disposed  of,  a  decrease  of  2,103;  32 
coal  patents,  a  decrease  of  29;  1,085  mineral  and  mill-site  patents,  a 
decrease  of  391.  The  following  table  will  show  the  acreage  embraced 
in  patents  of  various  classes  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  and  the 


1  The  areas  of  appropriations  under  the  heads  as  above  indicated  are  based  upon 
rough  estimates  prepared  in  the  public-lands  division  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  approximate  the  actual  areas  near  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  The  difficulty  in  finding  the  net  areas  arises  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  the  rule  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  charge  the  areas  embraced  in  all 
entries,  selections,  etc.,  under  the  various  laws,  as  appropriated,  and  give  no  coun- 
ter credit  for  restorations  to  the  public  domain  by  cancellations  resulting  from  for- 
feitures, relinquishments,  etc.;  also  from  conflicting  tilings  and  overlapping  private 
land  grants;  in  such  cases  the  area  of  the  land  in  conflict  being  more  than  once 
accounted  as  disposed  of. 
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amount  of  increase  or  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  B 

year : 


Patents. 

Acres. 

Ihcn 

1  lei  i  ■ 

Agricultural 

i  !oal 

.V  133,920.00 

3,606.  59 

28  756.47 

5,101,969.31 

800,673.12 

1,278.41 

500,304.37 

739,417.95 

- 
Id  4 "5  875  67 

521,  306.30 

26,079.61 

Total 

12,309,826.22 

547,445.91 

10,912,556.39 

Nel  decrease,  L0,365,110.48  acres. 


The  railroad  lands  patented  (or  certified  with  the  effect  of  patenting) 
are  distributed  among  various  companies  as  shown  in  the  following 
table  : 


N"aines  of  railroad. 


Where  fccated 


Atlantic  and  Pacific New  Mexico 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern Arkansas 

Central  Branch  Onion  Pacific Kansas  .. 

Central  Pacific  (proper) California 

Do Xevad: 

Do Utah  .... 

Do Idaho . . . . 

Central  Pacific  (successor  to  California  and  Oregon) California 

Union  Pacific  /successor  to  Denver  Pacific) Colorado 

Florida  Central  and  Peninsular Florida 

Gulf  and  Ship  Island Mississippi 

Eastings  and  Dakota Minnesota 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul Iowa 

New  Orleans  Pacific Louisiana  . 

Northern  Pacific Minnesol 

Do North  Da  kola 

Do M on tan 

Do Idaho 

Do Oregon 

Do Washington 

Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific Louisiana 

Oregon  and  California Oregon 

Oregon  and  California  (successor  to  Oregon  Central) Oregon 

Selma,  Pome  and  Dalton \lakinia 

( ihicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul Minnesol 

South  and  North  Alabama A  la  1. a  ma 

Southern  Pacific  (main  line) California 

Southern  Pacific  (branch  line) do 

Union  Pacific  (proper) Nebrask 

Do Utah 

Do W  \  omin 

Do ('(dorado 

rn ion  Pacific  (successor  to  Kansas  Pacific)  Kausa 

Do Colorado 

Wisconsin  Central Wiscon 


Total 


12 
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Surveys  of  Public  Lands. — Surveys  were  accepted  during  the 
fiscal  year,  after  examination  in  tlie  field,  careful  comparison  of  the 
surveying  returns,  and  inspection  of  the  plats  and  field  notes,  covering 


9,222,801  acres,  distributed  as  follows: 


State  or  Territory. 

Acres. 

Stat  e  or 

Territory. 

Acres. 

160 
309  443 

294,  454 

229,  802 
648,  891 

....      1,  298,  355 

176,116 

1 ,  356 

906,  728 

....          356,299 

1,601,785 

968,  628 

Florida 

Utah 

599,  254 

708,  831 

572, 818 

Total 

111.642 

9,  222,  801 

Nevada 

....          438, 239 

The  appropriation  for  surveys  of  public  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  was 
$325,000,  which  included  $15,000  for  resurveys  and  $40,000  for  exami- 
nations of  surveys  in  the  field,  etc.  Deducting  these  amounts  and 
$10,000  for  the  reserve  fund  leaves  $260,000,  which  was  apportioned  to 
the  surveying  districts  as  follows: 

South  Dakota $12,  000 

Utah 20,  000 

Washington 40,  000 

Wyoming 25,  000 

Resurveys 15,  000 

Examinations 40,  000 

Reserve 10,  000 


Arizona $3,  000 

California 20,  000 

Colorado 12,  000 

Idaho 30,  000 

Minnesota 7,  000 

Montana 40,  000 

Nevada 5,  000 

New  Mexico 17,  500 

North  Dakota 15,  000 

Oregon 13,  500 


Total 325,000 


The  apportionment  for  South  Dakota  was  in  June,  1897,  transferred 
to  North  Dakota.  Additional  apportionments  from  the  reserve  fund 
were  made  to  Arizona  ($225),  Florida  ($875),  Idaho  ($2,500),  Montana 
($3,000),  and  Nevada  ($4,000).  The  annual  surveying  instructions  were 
issued  July  28,  1896,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Commis- 
sioner's annual  report. 

Kailroad  and  Wagon-road  Selections. — There  were  pending 
at  the  close  of  the  year  railroad  selections  embracing  11,436,809.58 
acres,  a  decrease  of  2,758,567.40  acres;  wagon-road,  299,164.15  acres, 
an  increase  of  78,724.31  acres.  Total  railroad  and  wagon-road,  11,735,- 
973.73  acres. 

Protection  of  Public  Lands.— Seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
cases  were  referred  to  special  agents  for  investigation  and  hearings 
ordered  in  102  cases;  1,110  cases  were  held  for  cancellation,  1,303  can- 
celed, and  366  examined  and  passed.  Final  action  was  taken  in  1,907 
cases.     There  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year  1,531  cases. 
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Timber  Permits. — Ninety-six  applications  were  received  duringthe 

year  for  permits  to  cut  public  timber  under  the  act  of  March  •"».  1891 
(26  Stat.  L.,  1093),  including  17  applications  for  renewal  of  privilege; 
an  increase  of  10  applications  over  the  preceding  year.  I  hiring  the 
year  35  permits  were  issued  and  44  applications  rejected. 

Depredations  upon  Public  Timber. — Three  hundred  and  seventy 
cases  of  depredations  niton  public  timber,  involving  public  timber  and 
the  products  therefrom  to  the  value  of  $035,001.78,  recoverable  to  the 
Government,  were  reported. 

The  amount  involved  in  propositions  of  settlement  accepted  and 
compromises  effected  under  section  3469,  Kevised  Statutes,  and  sales 
of  timber  and  lumber,  is  $37,990.81,  and  the  amount  involved  in  lines 
imposed  and  judgments  rendered  is  $73,548.98. 

There  were  pending  in  the  courts  145  civil  suits  for  the  recovery  of 
a  total  amount  of  $3,129,213.21  for  the  value  of  timber  alleged  to  have 
been  unlawfully  cut  from  public  lands,  and  305  criminal  prosecutions 
for  the  act  of  cutting  or  removing  timber  in  violation  of  law. 

The  lack  of  a  sufficient  force  of  special  agents  to  properly  investi- 
gate the  large  number  of  timber  trespasses  committed  each  year  upon 
the  public  lands,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  such  depredations, 
continues  to  be  a  source  of  regret. 

Forest  Fires. — The  devastation  of  public  timber  by  forest  fires  has 
been  a  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  Congress  has  frequently  been 
called  and  the  imperative  need  of  laws  to  prevent  such  devastation 
has  been  urged.  These  repeated  recommendations  finally  resulted  in 
securing  action  in  the  desired  direction,  and  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
prevent  forest  fires  on  the  public  domain"  was  approved  February  24, 
1897  (29  Stat.  L.,  594).  Experience  thus  far  has  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  and  practical  excellence  of  that  law;  it  should  be  retained  as 
to  every  part. 

Information  regarding  the  tenor  of  this  act  was  disseminated  as 
extensively  as  possible  through  a  circular  issued  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  and  sent  to  the  various  subordinate  officers 
throughout  the  United  States.  Special  forest  agents  and  supervisors 
were  instructed  to  consider  the  protection  of  the  public  forests  from 
fire  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  their  public  duties,  and  were 
empowered  to  take  such  action  as  emergency  required  to  get  fires 
under  control.  All  attempts,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  Land  OH  ice 
to  strictly  enforce  this  act  must  largely  fail  unless  a  sufficient  force  <d' 
employees  can  be  placed  in  the  field.  The  Commissioner  is  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  securing  for  the  conduct  of  this  work  hereafter 
appropriations  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  service,  in  which 
conclusion  I  concur. 

Forestry. — There  are  now  existing  aineteen  forest  reservations, 
embracing  lands  having  an  estimated  area  of  18,993,280  acres,  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  set  aside  by  Presidential   proclamations 
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made  pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  section  4  of  the  act  of  March. 
3,  1891  (26  Stat.,  1096). 

Thirteen  forest  reserves  created  by  proclamation  of  February  22, 1897, 
were,  with  the  exception  of  two  in  the  State  of  California,  suspended 
by  the  sundry  civil  act  of  June  4,  1897,  until  March  1,  1898.  The  sus- 
pended reservations  contain  an  estimated  area  of  19,951,360  acres.  The 
preservation  of  the  public  forests  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the 
entire  nation.  The  enactment  of  adequate  laws  for  their  protection  and 
the  proper  enforcement  thereof,  coupled  with  the  inauguration  of  a  com- 
prehensive forest  system,  can  only  effect  such  result. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1891,  which  authorized  the  President  to  create 
reservations,  contained  no  provision  for  their  protection  or  care.  The 
importance  of  supplying  such  deficiency  was  repeatedly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress,  and  as  a  result  the  act  of  June  4,  1897,  was 
passed,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  and  establish  such  service  as  would  insure  the 
objects  for  which  the  reservations  were  created.  The  rules  and  regu- 
lations (Exhibit  A)  authorized  by  this  act  were  accordingly  prepared 
for  my  approval,  after  mature  consideration,  by  the  Commissioner  ot 
the  General  Land  Office,  and  promulgated  June  30,  1897,  proper  means 
being  adopted  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

It  was  my  intention  originally  to  establish  a  forest  bureau  in  this 
Department,  but  the  inadequacy  of  the  appropriation  for  the  work  pre- 
cluded my  carrying  into  effect  such  plan.  I  have,  however,  taken  such 
action  as  the  circumstances  permitted,  and  since  July  1,  1897,  have 
appointed  special  forest  agents  and  supervisors  to  patrol  the  reserves 
and  to  enforce  the  regulations.  Special  Forest  Agent  Pinchot  is  mak- 
ing an  examination  of  the  entire  forest  system;  Mr.  Ormsby  is  in 
charge  of  the  forests  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  Mr.  Allen  has 
been  assigned  the  reserves  in  southern  California.  These  gentlemen 
are  well  qualified  for  the  work  intrusted  to  them,  Mr.  Allen  being  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  plan  of  setting  aside  tracts  of  timber  lauds 
in  this  country  as  forest  reserves.  They  have  had  competent  assistants, 
and  have  already  materially  aided  in  the  prevention  of  forest  fires  and 
depredations  upon  the  public  timber  on  the  reserves. 

Better  results  could  no  doubt  have  been  obtained  had  the  appropria- 
tion at  the  command  of  the  Department  been  sufficient  to  have  war- 
ranted the  employment  of  a  greater  number  of  assistants.  The  work 
performed  by  this  small  corps  will  be  a  nucleus  out  of  which,  no  doubt, 
will  grow  a  forestry  system  and  eventually  a  forest  bureau,  one  that,  if 
efficiently  conducted,  will  be  practically  self-sustaining,  and  a  revenue 
producer,  by  conserving  the  forests,  protecting  them  in  their  growth 
and  providing  for  their  proper  utilization. 

The  force  of  agents,  supervisors,  and  assistants,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
is  insufficient  for  the  proper  supervision  of  the  forest  reserves,  and  a 
material  increase  thereof  will  have  to  be  made  by  Congress  in  order 
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that  the  Department  may  satisfactorily  fulfill  the  requirements  of  tin- 
law.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  ;i  wise  policy  to  increase  the 
force  to  make  it  effective.  A  trained  corps  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  forest 
agents,  supervisors,  patrolmen,  and  assistants,  judiciously  distributed, 

can  be  made  the  means  of  preserving  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  pub- 
lic timber  annually  from  spoliation  by  trespassers  and  destruction  by 
fire,  at  a  relatively  slight  cost  to  the  Government,  aside  from  the 
importance  of  the  forest  reservations  to  future  generations. 

The  report  of  the  special  forest  agent,  .Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Geological  Survey,  who  are  engaged  in  making  surveys 
of  the  various  forest  reserves  set  aside  by  Presidential  proclamation  of 
February  22,  L897,  will  not  be  received  until  late  in  December,  as  they 
have  not  yet  been  completed.  Those  reports  will  be  brought  to  your 
attention  at  a  later  date. 

I  most  heartily  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  that  liberal  appropriations  be  made  by  Con- 
gress for  the  forestry  service. 

Defective  Laws. — Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  laws 
relating1  to  the  public  forests  which  require  amendment,  to  wit: 

Section  2461.  Revised  Statutes,  which  provides  a  penalty  for  the 
cutting  or  destruction  of  live  oak  or  red  cedar,  or  other  timber  on 
the  public  lands,  is  open  to  serious  objection  in  that  it  is  inadequate 
for  the  punishment  of  offenses  to  which  it  relates:  it  tails  to  discrimi- 
nate clearly  and  justly  as  to  what  constitutes  a  crime  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  public  timber.  As  this  law  is  the  principal  penal  statute 
upon  which  the  Land  Department  has  to  rely  to  check  the  waste  and 
destruction  of  public  timber  its  failure  to  meet  the  ends  desired  is  a 
serious  matter,  and  legislation  more  in  accord  with  the  needs  of  the 
times  should  be  secured. 

The  special  privilege  granted  by  the  act  of  dime  8,  1872  <17  Stat.  I... 
339),  to  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company  to  take  timber 
from  public  lands  for  the  purposes  of  repair  on  a  portion  of  its  line 
continues  and  should  be  repealed. 

The  two  acts  ot  June  3,  1878,  -Mineral  Act*'  (20  Stat.  L.,  SS)  and 
"Timber  and  Stone  Act"  (20  Stat.  L..  SO),  practically  threw  into  the 
market  all  the  timber  on  the  greater  portion  of  the  public  lands  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  calamitous  results  predicted  and  antici- 
pated by  the  Land  Department  from  the  passage  of  theseacts  have 
been  fully  verified  and  realized  since,  and  material  modifications  of 
them  should  be  made. 

The  "Permit"  act  of  March  :;,  1S01  (26  Stat.  L.,  1093),  was  in  a  territo- 
rial sense  more  far  reaching  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  This  act  is 
defective  in  allowing  free  use  of  timber:  it  is  unjusi  since  it  allows 
holders  of  permits  to  compete  on  a  free  basis  with  parties  who  have 
acquired  timber  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  and  grants  exceptional  prrv 
Lieges  to  residents  of  States  and  Territories  named  therein.     When 
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enacted,  the  permit  policy  110  doubt  seemed  wise  and  necessary,  but 
experience  has  since  demonstrated  it  to  be  vicious,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  act  as  well  as  the  extending  act  of  February  13,  1893  (27  Stat.  L., 
444),  or  legislation  to  restrict  permits,  is  urged.  Few  people  realize  the 
vast  amount  of  public  timber  taken  from  public  lands  annually  and  its 
great  value.  The  amount  of  trespass  yearly  reported  added  to  the 
value  of  timber  taken  under  guise  of  law  reaches  millions  of  dollars. 
The  general  trend  of  timber  legislation  for  fifty  years  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  making  vast  donations  of  timber,  which  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  powerful  and  unscrupulous  organizations  in  amassing 
fortunes  for  individuals  and  corporations. 

Chippewa  ceded  lands,  Minnesota. — The  act  of  January  14, 1889 
(25  Stat.  L.,  642),  provided  for  the  examination  of  these  lands  in  order  to 
separate  them  into  pine  and  agricultural  lauds  prior  to  their  disposal. 
Investigation  has  shown  that  the  estimates  made  by  examiners  hereto- 
fore appointed  under  said  act  were  erroneous,  and,  as  the  Indians  were 
in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  just  revenues  from  the  sale  of  pine  lands, 
a  new  estimate  has  been  ordered.  The  new  estimate  is  being  made  by 
experienced  woodsmen,  nearly  all  from  Minnesota.  Work  was  begun 
on  September  1,  and  is  going  rapidly  forward. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  7,  1897,  regulations  for  log- 
ging the  dead  and  down  timber  on  the  ceded  Chippewa  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  said  State  have  been  issued.  It  is  thought  that  these  regulations 
will  furnish  work  to  300  or  more  Indians  for  at  least  the  entire  winter, 
and  possibty  result  in  realizing  quite  a  sum  of  money  for  them  from 
timber  heretofore  regarded  as  worthless. 

Des  Moines  River  Lands. — Congress,  by  act  approved  August  8, 
1840,  granted  " certain  lands  to  the  Territory  of  Iowa  to  aid  in  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Des  Moines  River  in  said  Terri- 
tory." Much  of  that  land  had  been  settled  upon  under  the  homestead, 
preemption,  and  other  public-land  laws,  and  Congress,  by  joint  resolu- 
tion approved  March  2, 1801,  endeavored  to  quiet  the  title  to  said  lands. 

The  sundry  civil  act  approved  August  18,  1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  372,  396, 
397),  appropriated  $200,000  to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  settlers  on  the  so-called 
Des  Moines  River  lands  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  also  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  special  commissioner  to  investigate,  hear,  and  deter- 
mine the  claims  of  all  settlers,  their  heirs  or  assigns.  The  special  com- 
missioner appointed  in  pursuance  of  such  authority  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  said  settlers  made  report  thereof  on  the  1st  day  of  May, 
1896.  Such  report  is  embodied  in  S.  Doc.  No.  258,  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
first  session.  It  shows  that  the  amount  of  awards  made  by  the  com- 
missioner to  settlers  and  claimants  on  said  Des  Moines  River  lands 
aggregated  $183,854.07.  Of  that  sum,  claims  have  been  allowed  and 
paid  to  the  amount  of  $173,911.57.  Only  seven  claims  remain  unpaid. 
Two  of  these  represent  $7,400.     The  remaining  five  have  been  partly 
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paid  and  await  only  the  address  of  the  parties  interested  to  complete 
payment  in  full. 

Irrigation.— Under  sections  13  to  21  of  the  act  of  -March  3,  1891 
(20  Stat.,  1095),  which  grant  right  of  way  over  the  public  lauds  and 
reservations,  excepting  Indian,  for  the  use  of  canals,  ditches,  ami 
reservoirs  for  irrigating  purposes,  the  right  of  way  has  been  approved 
to  149  companies,  individuals,  and  associations,  of  which  11  were 
approved  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  By  the  act  of  February  26, 1897 
(29  Stat.  L.,  599),  all  reservoir  sites  are  made  subject  to  application 
under  the  above-mentioned  act. 

There  has  been  a  revival  of  the  former  interest  on  the  subject  of 
reclamation  of  arid  lands;  meetings  were  held  in  various  States  and 
Territories,  and  delegates  were  selected  to  attend  the  Irrigation  Con- 
gress lately  held  at  Lincoln,  Xebr. 

Section  4  of  the  act  of  August  18,  1891  (28  Stat.,  422),  known  as  the 
Carey  Law,  which  has  met  with  quite  general  approval,  should  be 
essentially  amended,  however,  or  original  legislation  be  secured  which 
would  tend  to  make  more  secure  investments  of  capital  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  desert  lands  as  provided.  This  subject  was  treated  in  detail  in 
the  report  of  my  predecessor  for  1896. 

The  Arkansas  land  claims. — By  act  of  Congress  of  August  4, 
1S94  (28  Stat.,  229),  provision  was  made  for  a  compromise  adjustment 
or  settlement  of  the  claims  pending  between  the  United  States  and 
Arkansas,  and  in  accordance  with  said  provision  a  compromise  was 
agreed  upon  and  reported  to  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  third  session. 
A  bill  passed  the  Senate  (S.  502,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session) 
to  approve  the  proposed  settlement.  Objections  having  been  urged 
against  the  settlement  as  reported,  the  governor  of  Arkansas  proposed 
and  consented  that  a  new  section  might  be  added  to  said  bill,  but 
upon  consideration  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands  adopted  and 
reported  to  the  House  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
governor,  known  as  the  Meiklejohu  amendment,  proposing  two  new 
sections  to  said  bill. 

The  State  legislature  by  concurrent  resolution  of  March  10,  1897, 
(over  the  governor's  veto)  pledged  the  State  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  settlement  of  the  claims  as  modifled  by  the  Meiklejohn 
amendment.  The  matter  now  stands  awaiting  action  of  Congress, 
fuither  action  affecting  the  lands  involved  having  been  suspended  in 
the  Land  Office,  and  it  is  urged  that  a  definite  decision  be  reached 
without  delay,  to  the  end  that  the  matter  of  settlement  may  be  taken 
up  and  pushed  to  a  conclusion. 

Mining  claims. — No  mining  claims  from  the  Upper  Yukon  mining 
district  of  Alaska  have  yet  been  received,  but  numerous  inquiries  from 
interested  parties  indicate  that  many  locations  under  the  mining  laws 
are  being  made.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  hardship  l'<>v  these 
claimants  to  be  required  to  file  their  claims  at  the  local  land  office  at 
7755 2 
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Sitka,  many  hundreds  of  miles  away,  and  another  land  district  embrac- 
ing that  part  of  Alaska  should  be  provided  at  an  early  day.  Section  4 
of  the  act  approved  July  24, 1897,  authorized  and  empowered  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  discretion,  to  create  an  additional  land  district  in  Alaska, 
but  made  no  provision  whatever  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  the  reg- 
ister or  receiver  nor  necessary  expenses  of  the  office.  It  is  earnestly 
recommended  that  Congress  at  an  early  day  make  the  appropriation 
necessary  to  secure  the  opening  of  the  additional  land  office. 

.For  a  number  of  years,  in  accordance  with  the  ruling  made  in  Depart- 
ment Circular  of  December  4,  1884,  as  to  the  right  of  a  lode  claimant 
to  establish  the  end  line  of  his  survey  wholly  within  the  lines  of  a 
conflicting  survey,  surveys  found  defective  were  amended  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  rule.  During  the  past  year  the  prac- 
tice, sanctioned  by  the  local  courts  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  Land 
Office,  of  allowing  one  conflicting  claimant  to  relinquish  to  another  the 
small  tract  on  the  center  of  the  end  line  in  question  has  grown  up,  thus 
practically  annulling  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  50  and  51  of  Cir- 
cular of  December  10,  1891.  The  tract  so  relinquished  generally  con- 
tains but  a  small  fraction  of  an  acre,  and  the  result  is  that  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  amendment  of  survey  is  necessary  to  show  these 
small  relinquished  tracts.  On  this  subject  the  then  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  on  November  17,  1891,  addressed  the  register 
and  receiver  at  Olenwood  Springs,  Colo.,  as  follows: 

The  practice,  which  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  relinquishments  by  claim- 
ants after  application  of  small  tracts,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  other  claims 
otherwise  invalid  to  be  made,  is  wroug,  involves  this  office  in  much  unnecessary 
labor,  and  will  not  be  encouraged.  In  other  words,  if  no  adverse  claims  shall  have 
been  filed  with  the  register  during  the  period  of  publication,  or  if  so  filed  judgment 
is  rendered,  as  in  this  case,  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  it  shall  be  assumed  that  the 
applicant  for  patent  is  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  entire  area  of  the  claim  (sec.  2325, 
Rev.  Stats.,  U.  S.),  and  he  shall  proceed  to  patent  for  the  whole  of  the  claim,  as  he  is 
entitled  so  to  do. 

This  holding  having  been  overruled  by  departmental  decision  in  the 
case  of  Adams  Lode  (16  L.  D.,  233),  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  recommends  that  section  2322,  Revised  Statutes,  be  so 
amended  as  to  meet  the  views  relative  to  relinquishments  of  small  tracts 
expressed  in  said  letter  of  November  17,  1891. 

In  circular  of  December  9,  1882  (1  L.  D.,  694),  it  was  provided  that: 

No  application  by  an  association  of  persons  for  patent  to  a  placer  claim  will  be 
allowed  to  embrace  more  than  160  acres;  and  not  less  than $500  worth  of  work  must 
be  shown  to  have  been  expended  upon  or  for  the  benefit  of  each  separate  location 
embraced  in  such  application.  If  an  individual  becomes  the  purchaser  and  pos- 
sessor of  several  separate  claims  of  20  acres  each  or  less,  he  may  be  permitted  to 
include  in  his  application  for  patent  any  number  of  such  claims  contiguous  to  each 
other,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  160  acres;  but  upon  or  for  the  benefit  of  each 
original  claim  or  location  so  embraced,  he  or  his  grantors  must  have  expended  the 
sum  of  $500  in  improvements. 
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This  circular  was  overruled  by  departmental  decision  of  October  31, 
1885  (4  L.  D.,  221),  in  tlie  case  of  the  Good  Return  Mining  Company. 
Under  this  departmental  ruling  it  is  the  practice  to  embrace  several 
claims  or  locations  in  one  application  or  entry  (the  average  is  two  claims 
or  locations  to  each  application  or  entry).  If  each  application  embraced 
just  two  claims  the  practice  would  not  be  insufferable,  but  the  records 
show  that  many  applications  arc  made  for  single  locations  only  by  com- 
panies or  individuals  operating  in  a  moderate  way,  while  applications 
by  individuals  or  corporations  operating  on  a  large  scale  include  almost 
any  number  of  claims  or  locations  provided,  only,  they  are  contiguous. 
A  single  placer  application  or  entry  is  made  to  cover  several  hundred 
acres  and  to  extend  several  miles  in  length,  usually  along  some  stream 
or  water  course,  and  there  is  one  case  where  an  application  covers  17 
lode  locations  which  were  all  included  in  one  patent,  the  record  of  which 
covered  42  pages.  It  is  true  that  this  is  an  exceptional  case,  but  it  shows 
what  may  be  legally  done. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  noting  the  fact  that  many  mining 
syndicates  are  already  in  the  field  competing  for  title  to  many  individual 
locations,  which  are  just  now  being  made  on  the  rich  mineral  discoveries 
in  Alaska,  it  is  recommended  that  the  mining  law  be  so  amended  as  to 
prohibit  more  than  one  lode  claim  or  more  than  160  acres  of  placer 
ground  in  an  application  or  entry. 

The  enactment  of  a  law  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in 
contested  cases  before  the  district  land  officer  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  transaction  of  business  at  those  places.  The  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  a  number  of 
years  his  Office  has  advocated  the  passage  of  such  legislation  by  Con- 
gress and  renews  the  recommendation  of  his  predecessor  in  the  matter. 

Liabilities  of  registers  and  receivers  on  their  bonds  for 
the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sales  of  indian  lands. — in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  George B.  Rogers  and  Charles  W.  Berry- 
man,  sureties  on  the  bond  of  Charles  W.  Danielson,  receiver  of  public 
moneys  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  a  decision  was  rendered  September  I'li.  1896, 
by  the  United  States  district  court  for  Idaho  and  affirmed,  on  appeal,  by 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  ninth  circuit,  July  1,  1897,  holding 
"that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  duties  of  registers  and  receivers  to  sell 
Indian  lands,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  such  lands  are  not  public 
moneys  of  the  United  States,  but  are  trust  funds  for  which  the  sureties 
on  receivers'  bonds  are  not  liable  or  responsible  to  the  United  States  if 
their  principals  fail  to  pay  over  an  account  for  the  same." 

Neither  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  nor  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  Department  of  Justice  deem  an  appeal  advisable,  as 
both  of  said  decisions  were  based  on  that  of  the  I  nited  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Brindle  Case  (110  U.  S.,  688),  which  covers  everj  point  in 
this  case.    The  Brindle  Case  further  holds,  in  effect,  that  registers  and 
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receivers  may  receive  the  same  compensation  from  the  sale  of  Indian 
lands  that  they  do  from  the  sale  of  public  lands;  that  if  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  Indian  lands  are  sufficient  they  are  entitled  to  the 
maximum  compensation  of  $3,000  in  addition  to  the  compensation 
allowed  them  by  law  for  the  sale  of  public  lands.  So  that  their  com- 
pensation for  the  sale  of  both  classes  of  lands  may  reach  $6,000. 

At  the  present  time  Indian  lands  are  being  disposed  of  at  ten  or 
more  land  offices,  the  proceeds  of  which  amount  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a  year,  for  which  the  sureties  on  the  bonds  of  receivers 
are  not  liable.  In  order  to  secure  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  it  is  recommended  that  there  be  added  to  section  2234, 
Revised  Statutes,  as  it  now  stands,  the  following  words,  to  wit: 

Who  shall  have  charge  of  and  attend  to  the  sale  of  the  public  and  Indian  lands 
within  their  respective  land  districts,  as  provided  for  by  law  and  official  regulations, 
and  receivers  shall  be  accountable  under  their  official  bonds  for  the  proceeds  of  such 
sales  and  for  all  fees,  commissions,  or  other  moneys  received  by  them  under  any  pro- 
vision of  law  or  official  regulation. 

Abandoned  Military  Reservations  of  the  area  of  5,000  acres 
and  over,  which  were  turned  over  to  the  Interior  Department  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  August  23,  1894  (28  Stat.,  491),  for  dis- 
posal under  the  act  of  July  5,  1884  (23  Stat.,  103),  are  subject  to  home- 
stead entry,  when  surveyed.  Those  of  a  less  area,  or  which  were 
turned  over  since  August  23,  1894,  are  disposed  of  only  under  said  act 
of  July  5,  1884,  at  public  sale,  after  survey  and  appraisal. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  reservations,  showing  date  turned  over 
to  the  Interior  Department,  and  the  area  which  can  not  be  disposed  of 
now  under  either  act  because  they  are  unsurveyed,  viz: 


Name. 


Date  of 
relinquish- 
ment. 


Area. 


Arizona: 

Camp  Bowie 

Fort  Lowell  (partly  surveyed) 

Camp  McDowell 

California : 

Camp  Cady 

Camp  Independence  (wood  reserve) 

Florida :  Fort  Clinch 

Idaho :  Camp  Three  Forks,  Owyhee 

Louisiana:  Ten  reservations  on  the  Gulf  Coast  partially  surveyed. 

Maine:  Fort  Sullivan 

Mississippi :  Greenwood  Island 

Nebraska :  Fort  Sidney 

North  Dakota :  Fort  Bufoi  d 

Texas : 

Fort  Elliott 

Fort  Hancock 


Nov.  5,1895 
Feb.  21,1891 
Feb.  14,1891 

July  22, 1884 

do 

Mar.  3,1897 
July  22, 1884 
Sept.  23, 1886 
July  22, 1884 
Dec.  18,1890 
Nov.  5,1894 
Oct.    25,1895 

Oct.  2, 1890 
Oct.   25,1895 


Acres. 
23, 040 
51,631.36 
25,  628 

1,562 

2,560 

Unknown. 

4,800 

a  6, 170.79 

1,250 

100 

640 

568,  720 

2,560 
469.  20 


a  Aggregate  area. 
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The  following  reservations  are  surveyed  and  read}'  for  appraisal : 

Name.  Dateofrelin-       A 

qmshment. 

Kansas : 

Fort  Dodge Jan.   12,  1885  1,882.89 

Fort  Hays Oct.    22.  1889        «7,  6u0 

New  Mexico:   Fori  Butler July  22, 1884  :(  010. 78 

Oklahoma:  Fort  Supply Nov.    5,1894        39,356.63 

Wyoming: 

Fort  M<  Kinney do 25.  600 

Depot  McKinney Dec.    5. 1894 

u  Suspended  lor  legislative  action. 

The  following  reservations  are  under  contract  for  survey:  Fort 
McPherson,  Xebr.,  10,240  acres;  Fort  Stephenson,  X.  Dak.,  48,000 
acres;  Fort  Klamath  (Hay),  Oreg.,  2,135.68  acres,  and  Fort  Sully, 
S.  Dak.,  28,800  acres. 

The  appropriation  of  $6,000  made  by  the  last  Congress  for  the  sur- 
vey, appraisal,  and  sale  of  abandoned  military  reservations,  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  salary  of  the  custodian  of  Casa  Grande  Ruin,  Arizona, 
is  about  exhausted,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  general  appraiser,  who 
is  now  at  work  at  Fort  Randall,  S.  Dak.,  will  be  compelled  to  suspend 
operations  by  the  end  of  the  present  month  for  the  want  of  funds. 

PENSIONS. 

The  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  was  created  March  2, 
1833,  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  It 
was  transferred  to  the  Interior  Department  in  1849. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  shows  that  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1897,  there  were  on  the  pension  roll  976,014  names,  an  increase 
of  5.336  over  the  Dumber  on  the  rolls  on  the  30th  day  of  June.  L896. 
Of  these,  there  were  16  widows  and  daughters  of  Revolutionary  soldiers; 
7  survivors  of  the  war  of  1812;  281.  widows  of  soldiers  of  that  war: 
18,994  survivors  and  widows  of  the  Mexican  war:  6,061  survivors  and 
widows  of  Indian  wars:  G(Y^  army  nurses,  and  438,064  survivors  and 
widows  and  children  of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion.  The  latter  number  represents  those  pensioned  on  account  of 
disabilities  or  deatli  resulting  from  army  and  navy  servi<  e.  The  number 
of  persons  remaining  on  the  rolls  June  30,  1897,  who  were  pensioned 
under  the  act  of  June  27.  L890,  which  allows  pensions  on  account  of 
deatli  and  disability  not  chargeable  t<>  the  service  was  508,799. 

The  number  added  to  tin1  rolls  during  the  year  was54,072,  the  num- 
ber dropped  from  various  causes  was  LI, 122,  and  the  number  of  claims 
of  various  classes  disallowed  was  76,234,  'The  ainounl  disbursed  for 
pensions  during  the  year  was  $139,799,242.12,  exceeding  the  amount 
disbursed  during  the  fiscal  year  L896  by  the  sum  of  $1,584, 180.18.     Dur- 
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ing  tlie  year  994,454  pension  certificates  were  issued.  Of  this  number 
14,671  certificates  were  held  in  the  Bureau  until  after  the  expiration  of 
the  fiscal  year,  for  want  of  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  make  payments 
thereon.  Had  the  certificates  been  mailed  to  the  pension  agents  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year,  they  would  have  required  first  payments  amounting 
to  82,191,691.63,  besides  the  additional  annual  value,  which  would  have 
been  a  charge  upon  the  appropriation.  This  amount  added  to  that 
actually  disbursed  makes  an  aggregate  of  $111,990,936.75,  of  which 
sum  82,191,694.63  was  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1898. 

The  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the  fiscal  year  1897 
was  8 140,000,000. 

There  are  about  200,000  pension  claims  awaiting  adjudication,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  40  or  50  per  cent  thereof  will  be  finally  admitted.  If 
these  claims  are  rapidly  adjudicated,  they  will  swell  the  pension  roll 
from  85,000,000  to  *  7,000,000.  When,  however,  these  claims  are  once 
adjudicated  and  first  payments  made  thereon,  the  amount  of  the 
pension  roll  will  decrease  very  rapidly,  possibly  to  8125,000,000 
or  $130,000,000  the  first  year.  The  Commissioner  estimates  that 
$110,000,000  will  be  required  to  pay  pensions  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1899.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  statements,  however,  it  is 
probable  that  a  deficiency  appropriation  may  be  necessary.  He  recom- 
mends that  the  Executive  order  of  July  14,  1897,  suspending  the  oper- 
ation of  the  order  of  February  6,  1897,  consolidating  pension  agencies, 
be  continued  indefinitely,  as  the  interest  of  the  service  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  best  subserved  thereby. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  tact  that  through  new  leases  for 
quarters  for  the  pension-agency  service,  judiciously  effected,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1898  a  reduction  in  the  amount  to  be  disbursed  for  rents  of 
$7,750  per  annum  has  been  secured. 

The  Commissioner  recommends  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  that 
no  pension  shall  be  granted  to  the  widow  of  any  soldier  who  shall  here- 
after marry.  Under  existing  laws  a  woman  who  marries  a  soldier  pen- 
sioned under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  is  not  entitled  to  pension  as 
widow  unless  she  were  married  to  the  soldier  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  in  question,  whereas  the  woman  who  marries  a  soldier  pensioned 
under  the  general  law,  and  thereafter  becomes  a  widow,  she  is  entitled 
to  a  widow's  pension.  In  his  judgment  there  should  be  no  discrimina- 
tion. A  woman  who  marries  a  soldier  now  (thirty-two  years  since  peace 
was  declared)  takes  him  for  better  or  for  worse:  she  was  not  his  wile 
during  the  war,  experienced  none  of  the  hardships,  deprivations,  and 
anxieties  incident  to  the  life  of  the  wife  of  a  soldier,  and  should  not, 
therefore,  be  placed  on  the  rolls  as  such. 

The  following  table  shows  the  disbursements  for  pensions,  fees  of 
examining  surgeons,  cost  of  disbursement,  salaries,  and  other  expenses 
of  the  Pension  Office,  and  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  each  year 
from  July  1,  1865,  to  June  30,  1897. 
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PENSION  APPEALS. 

Appeals  in  pension  claims  lie  from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  These  appeals  are  con- 
sidered in  the  division  of  pension  affairs  by  a  board  organized  for  that 
purpose  and  are  finally  passed  upon  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  report  of  Assistant  Secretary  Davis  shows  that  there  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  pension  appeals  filed  since  he 
took  charge  of  the  office.  A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  is  required  for  the  consideration  and  disposition  of  these 
appeals. 

Some  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  rulings  and  practice 
governing  the  adjudication  of  pension  claims,  which  are  believed  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  pension  laws. 

There  were  pending  on  Julyl,  1896,  1,069  appeals  and  28  motions  for 
reconsideration  of  departmental  action.  During  the  year  5,592  appeals 
and  270  motions  were  filed;  of  these  4,851  appeals  and  224  motions 
were  disposed  of,  leaving  pending  on  July  1, 1897, 1,810  appeals  and  74 
motions  for  reconsideration. 

The  action  of  the  Commissioner  was  reversed  in  394  cases. 

One  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  appeals  and  69  motions 
for  reconsideration  were  on  the  docket  on  June  1,  when  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Webster  Davis  entered  upon  duty;  since  that  date  3,056  appeals 
and  309  motions  have  been  filed. 

On  October  2  there  were  pending  2,950  appeals  and  200  motions  for 
reconsideration  of  departmental  action,  1,363  appeals  and  285  motions 
having  been  disposed  of  since  June  1,  1897. 

Between  June  1  and  October  2  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  was  reversed  in  187  cases. 

INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 

The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  created  on  July  9, 
1832,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Upon 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1849  establishing  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Indian  Bureau  was  transferred  to  this  Department. 

The  total  Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Census  of  1890,  is  248,253 ;  exclusive  of  the  New  York  Indians  and  those 
in  the  Indian  Territory  embraced  in  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  they  number  approximately  177,178.  They  are 
located  on  177  reservations,  situated  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
containing  approximately  33,404,837  acres.  Four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  have  accepted  allotments  of  land,  aggregating  about 
644,147  acres. 

No  serious  outbreak  or  disturbance  has  occurred  during  the  year, 
and  the  progress  of  the  Indians  toward  civilization  has  been  as  sub- 
stantial as  surrounding  circumstances  and  conditions  permitted.     The 
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necessity  for  their  becoming  an  independent  and  self-supporting  people 
lias  been  impressed  upon  them  by  all  proper  means,  and  thej  have 
been  encouraged  to  take  allotments  of  land  in  severalty  and  work  the 
same,  engage  in  farming  and  other  useful  occupations,  and  to  place 
their  children  in  the  Indian  schools,  where  they  could  not  only  get  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  but  receive  such  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  trades  as  would  best  lit  them  for  competition  with 
the  whites.  Remunerative  work  has  been  provided  by  the  Department 
for  the  Indians  wherever  it  lias  1>.  en  practicable  so  to  do.  During  the 
year  1 ,404  were  employed  in  the  Indian  service  proper,  to  whom  were 
paid  salaries  aggregating  $272,285,  and  903  were  appointed  to  places 
in  the  Indian  school  service,  to  whom  were  paid  in  the  aggregate 
$187,<Ui;  for  salaries. 

Appropriations. — The  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June30,  1898,  aggregate'  $7, 1:31,620.89,  an  increase 
of  $242,124.10  over  the  previous  appropriation.  This  increase,  as 
appears  in  the  following  comparative  table,  is  more  than  accounted  for 
by  the  two  items  for  "  Fulfilling  treaties"  and  for  -k  Support  of  schools." 


1897. 


('uncut  ami  .. ml  in -.nt   expenses $738,540.00  $740,040.00 

Fulfilling  treaty  obligations  with  Endians 2,933.378. 17  :;.  12:!.  871.  74 

Miscellaneous  supports— gratuities 07 1.  7u:>.  00  073.025.00 

Incidental  expenses 84.000.00  80,000.00 

Miscellaneous 244, 588.62  L82, 912.80 

Support  of  schools 2,517,265.00  2,631,  771.35 


Total 7,  189.  iW.  79        7.  431,  020.  89 


Education— To  the  school  appropriation  of  $2,631,771.35  might  be 
added  nearly  >M>0(),()00  more  taken  from  tribal  funds,  making  the  amount 
devoted  to  Indian  education  over  $3,000,000.  The  wisdom  of  such  an 
expenditure  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  results.  Excluding  the  Indians 
of  New  York  and  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the  number  of  Indian  pupils 
enrolled  last  year  was  22,96  I.  of  whom  over  SO  per  cent  were  in  <  rovern- 
ment  schools.  The  enrollment  in  Government  schools  was  greater  by 
814  than  last  year,  while  the  enrollment  in  contract,  mission,  and  public 
schools  fell  off  1,422,  according  to  the  reports  received.  Many  [ndian 
pupils,  however,  are  cared  for  in  mission  schools  which  make  no  report 
to  the  Government.  The  average  attendance  at  all  schools  was  over  80 
per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  It  is  disappointing  to  note1  that  the  number 
of  Indian  pupils  cared  for  in  district  public  schools  is  smaller  than 
formerly. 

The  advance  of  the  past  year  has  been  improvemenl  rather  than 
extension  of  the  Government  educational  work  among  [ndians.  The 
L'.")  nonreservation  boarding  schools,  with  their  r».7L';;  pupils,  and  the  7.°) 
reservation  boarding  schools,  with  8,112 pupils, and  thel38daj  schools, 
with  4,7<i«s  pupils,  have  been  greatly  improved  in  equipment  of  buildings 
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and  appliances,  in  the  school  curriculum,  in  personnel  of  employees,  in 
ideals,  and  in  general  esprit  du  corps.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  remedying  defects  in  ventilating,  lighting,  and  sewerage  of 
school  buildings,  and  in  improving  the  water  supply,  and  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  supplying  schools  with  ring  baths.  As  a  means  of 
protection  against  lire,  and  thus  ultimate  economy,  the  Commissioner 
recommends  substituting  electricity  or  gas  for  lighting  by  coal-oil 
lamps. 

The  contract  schools  show  a  decided  falling  off  in  attendance — 1,281. 
Four  boarding  and  seven  day  schools  have  during  the  year  been  trans- 
ferred by  school  contractors  to  the  Government.  Other  contract  schools 
have  taken  a  smaller  number  of  pupils  than  hitherto,  owing  to  the 
reduction,  by  order  of  Congress,  of  the  amount  of  Government  aid 
extended  to  them.  From  $611,570  in  1892,  the  amount  of  Government 
aid  allowed  contract  schools  has  been  gradually  reduced  to  $159,514 — 
the  amount  allowed  36  such  schools  for  the  current  fiscal  3Tear,  exclusive 
of  the  special  appropriations  made  for  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia, 
and  Lincoln  Institution,  in  Philadelphia. 

The  new  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  providing  a  boarding 
school  for  Pine  Ridge  to  replace  one  burned,  and  another  for  Rosebud, 
which  has  been  promised  for  at  least  fifteen  years;  an  additional  school 
at  Red  Moon  issue  station  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes;  the  con- 
version of  Fort  Bidwell,  Cal.,  into  an  Indian  school;  the  assuming  of 
contract  schools,  already  referred  to,  and  the  beginning  of  construction 
of  buildings  for  schools  to  be  established  at  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  and 
Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  and  the  construction  of  many  new  build- 
ings and  additions  to  buildings  for  schools  already  in  operation. 

At  the  Nashville  Exposition,  an  exhibit  has  been  made  of  the  products 
of  school  shops  and  of  written  class-room  work,  with  photographs  of 
school  plants,  which  makes  a  good  showing  of  what  the  Government  is 
undertaking  in  the  way  of  Indian  education  and  of  how  it  is  succeeding. 

The  three  Indian  school  institutes  held  this  last  summer  at  Omaha, 
Nebr. ;  Ogden,  Utah,  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  were  well  attended,  had 
excellent  programmes,  and  enjoyed  much  cordial  hospitality  from  the 
cities  in  which  they  were  held.  They  do  very  much  to  promote  effi- 
ciency, cooperation,  and  good  will  in  the  Indian-school  service,  and  to 
raise  standards  and  ideals. 

Allotments  and  Patents. — During  the  year  patents  have  been 
issued  and  delivered  to  the  following  Indians: 

Sioux  Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  S.  Dak.  (issued  preceding  year 

but  not  delivered) 830 

Chippewas  of  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation,  Wis.    (issued  preceding   year 

but  not  delivered) 89 

Warm  Springs  Indians.  Oregon 954 

Jicarilla  Apaches,  New  Mexico 845 

Quapaws,  Indian  Territory 469 

Yakimas,  Washington 100 

Chippewas  of  Red  Cliff  Reservation,  Wis 169 
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Allotments  have  been  approved  by  the  Indian  Office  and  the  Depart 
nient,  and  patents  are  now  being  prepared  in  the  General  Land  Office 
for  the  following  Indians  living  upon  reservations: 

Yak  mi  as  in  Washington 716 

Mission  Indians,  Temecula  Reservation,  C'al 

( Ihippewas  in  Minnesota 2, 159 

Schedules  of  the  following  allotments  have  been  received  in  the  Indian 
Office,  but  have  not  been  finally  acted  upon: 

Sioux,  Rosebud  Reservation,  S.  1  >ak 192 

Indians  of  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  X.  1  >ak.  i  schedule  received  in  1895  but  not 
reported  then) 

Issuance  of  patents  for  the  Mission  Indians  lias  been  delayed. await- 
ing receipt  of  plats  of  surveys  from  the  surveyor  general  of  California. 
Effort  is  now  being  made  to  secure  to  the  Indians  certain  tracts  con- 
tiguous to  the  Mission  reservations  which  the  commission  of  1<S,.H  tailed 
to  set  apart,  but  which  have  long  been  occupied  by  the  Indians. 

Allotment  work  has  been  suspended  on  the  Klamath  Reservation 
owing  to  injunction  proceedings  instituted  to  prevent  making  the  allot- 
ments within  the  lands  covered  by  grant  of  1804  to  the  State  of  (  hegon 
to  aid  in  construction  of  a  military  road.  Allotment  work  is  in  progress 
on  the  Shoshone  (Wyo.)  and  Rosebud  (S.  Dak.)  reservations,  and  has 
been  completed  on  the  Lower  Brule  Reservation;  but  the  removal  of 
about  half  the  Lower  Brule  allottees  to  Rosebud  will  probably  neces- 
sitate a  readjustment  of  allotments. 

Off  reservations  investigation  has  been  made  of  application  for  allot- 
ments in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  A  few  were  found  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Indians  in  good  faith,  but  many  more  to  have  been  insti- 
gated by  white  men,  whose  purpose  was  to  purchase  the  timber  for  an 
insignificant  sum.  Such  applications  have  been  recommended  by  the 
Commissioner  for  cancellation,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  white  men 
implicated  is  contemplated.  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bidwell,  Cal.,  L50 
allotments  have  been  made  and  assistance  has  been  given  other  Indians 
in  the  filing  of  their  applications.  The  request  of  L65  l'i  CTtes  in 
Barney  County.  Oregon,  for  allotments  is  receiving  attention.  The 
Department  has  approved  schedules  covering  L,036  allotments  granted 
to  scattered  Indians,  mosl  of  them  in  California,  but  a  few  in  Idaho, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Arizona. 

Wichita  Reservation.— For  various  reasons,  which  have  been 
stated  and  discussed  in  the  annual  reports  of  my  predecessors,  the 
work  of  allotting  lands  to  the  several  tribes  on  the  Wichita  Reserva- 
tion, as  provided  in  the  act  of  March  2,  L895,  ratifying  the  agreement 
with  those  Indians  daled  June  4,  L891,  was  not  begun  until  the  early 
part  of  the  present  year. 

Two  allotting  agents,  with  separate  organized  corps  of  assistants, 
were  on  the  reservation  prosecuting  the  work  on  the  first  day  of  June 
last,  when  the  Senate  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  right  u>  compensation  on  tli<-  part  of  the  Wichita  ami  affili- 
ated bands  of  Indians  for  their  possessory  right  in  and  t<>  the  lands  <,,\vt\  to  the 
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United  States  by  said  Indians,  under  the  agreement  made  and  entered  into  between 
said  Indians  and  the  United  States,  at  Anadarko,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  on  the  4th 
day  of  June,  A.  D.  1891,  should  be  considered  and  adjusted  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  tribunal  which  shall  determine  the  alleged  claim  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  in  and  to  said  lands,  and  that  the  President  is  hereby  requested 
to  suspend  the  allotments  to  said  Indians,  now  in  progress,  until  the  compensation 
to  be  allowed  and  paid  to  said  Indians  for  the  lands  in  excess  of  allotments  shall 
be  finally  determined. " 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  and  by  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  work  was  suspended  on  the  5th  of  June. 

The  lands  embraced  in  the  Wichita  Reservation  are  claimed  by  the 
Ohoctaws  and  Ghickasaws,  and  in  the  agreement  of  June  4,  1891,  rati- 
fied by  the  act  of  March  2, 1895,  it  was  provided  that  their  right  thereto 
should  be  tried  by  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  them  by  the  United  States,  $1.25  per  acre,  should 
be  distributed  according  to  the  judgment  of  that  court. 

The  Wichita  and  affiliated  bands  insisting  upon  additional  compen- 
sation for  their  possessory  right  to  the  surplus  lands  above  the  quan- 
tity required  for  allotment,  it  was  provided  in  the  agreement  that  their 
right  to  such  compensation,  and  the  question  as  to  the  amount,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  determination. 

The  suit  so  authorized  to  be  brought  in  the  Court  of  Claims  by  the 
Ohoctaws  and  Chickasaws  was  instituted  in  due  time  after  the  passage 
of  the  act,  and  is  now  pending.  The  resolution  above  quoted  seems  to 
look  to  the  consideration  of  all  of  these  questions  and  interests  by  the 
same  tribunal  and  at  the  same  time.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

This  reservation  is  situated  in  Oklahoma,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  surrounding  country  urge  speedy  openiug  of  it  for  settlement. 
The  lands  are  desirable,  and  I  have  no  doubt  opening  of  them  to  white 
settlement  would  greatly  promote  the  development  of  that  section  of 
the  country.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
questions  affecting  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  until  there  is  further  leg- 
islation, I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  done  without  causing  them  great 
injury  and  distress.  The  subject  is  complicated,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  steps  may  be  taken  without  prejudice  to  the  rights 
of  the  Indians.  To  guard  against  inflicting  a  great  and  permanent 
injury  to  them,  1  recommend  that  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  be  authorized  to  investigate  all  questions  relating  to  their  rights 
and  claims,  and  report  such  recommendations  as  they  may  deem  just 
and  proper  for  the  speedy  and  just  settlement  of  the  same. 

Indian  Homesteads. — The  680  homestead  entries  made  by  the  Win- 
nebagoes  in  Wisconsin  have  been  investigated,  and  all  but  12  have  been 
finally  disposed  of  by  issuance  of  provisional  patents  or  by  cancella- 
tion. Some  of  them  were  made  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1875,  others 
prior  to  that  date  under  Department  regulations,  and  the  rest  under 
act  of  January  18, 1881. 
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Irrigation. — On  the  Navajo  Reservation  three  ditches  have  been 
completed,  which  will  irrigate  about  1,000  acres:  other  ditches  are  in 
progress,  and  much  work  has  been  done  during  the  year  in  repairing, 
modifying,  and   improving  ditches  already  constructed.     To  a  I 
extent  Navajo  labor  has  been  employed  with  excellent  results. 

A  thorough  reconnoissance  will  disclose  many  more  points  on  the 
Navajo  reserve  where  lands  can  be  made  irrigable,  and  the  work  there 
should  be  continued  and  developed. 

Under  contract  dated  October  _J,  1896,  the  Idaho  ('anal  Company  has 
constructed  4  miles  of  canal  across  Fort  Hall  Reservation  and  been 
paid  $30,000  therefor.  The  Government  has  constructed  a  main  lateral 
4  miles  in  length  which  can  irrigate  (1. 000  acres.  Good  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  extension  of  the  irrigation  system  on  the  Crow  Reserve, 
.Mont.,  and  a  fine  system  has  been  put  in  operation  on  the  Yakima 
Reserve,  Wash.,  which,  with  the  construction  of  some  more  laterals, 
will  irrigate  50,000  acres.  Bight  other  agencies  have  received  help  in 
irrigation  from  the  $;3o,000  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  position  of  supervisor  of  irrigation  is  urgently 
recommended,  with  a  salary  sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  a  thor- 
oughly trained  and  experienced  person, and  he  should  be  provided  with 
three  assistants  to  superintend  constructed  ditches. 

The  Commissioner  recommends  that  the  following  item  be  inserted 
in  the  next  Indian  appropriation  bill: 

For  construction  <»!'  ditches  and  reservoirs,  purchase  and  use  of  irrigating  machin- 
ery, tools,  and  appliances,  and  purchase  of  water  rights  on  Indian  reservations,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  subjeel  to  his  control,  forty  thousand 
dollars;  and  of  this  amount  not  exceeding  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  may 
be  used  for  the  employment  of  a  supervisor  of  irrigation,  including  Ids  necessary 
traveling  expenses,  and  not  exceeding  three  thousand  six  bundled  dollars  for  the 
employment  of  superintendents  of  constructed  ditches,  at  a  compensation  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum  each,  on  reservations  where 
such  employment  is  necessary. 

Negotiations  with  Indian  tribes. —  By  an  item  in  the  current 
Indian  appropriation  act,  Congress  ratified  the  agreement  of  April  21, 
189(1,  with  the  Indians  of  the  Wind  River  Reserve,  Wyo.,  by  which  they 
ceded  to  the  United  States  a  LO-mile  square  tract  constituting  the 
northeastern  portion  of  their  reservation.  At  the  same  time  Congress 
transferred  to  the  State  of  Wyoming  a  square  mile  of  the  ccdi^l  tract, 
which  contained  the  Big  Morn  Hot  Springs,  and  provided  that  the 
remainder  should  become  a  part  of  the  public  domain. 

A  commission  lias  been  negotiating  lor  cessions  of  land  with  the 
Indians  of  the  Port  Hall,  Idaho,  and  Yakima.  Wash.,  reservations,  but 
has  concluded  no  agreements. 

Commissions. — The    Puyallup    and    Chippewa    commissions    were 

reduced,  by  the  hist  Indian  appropriation  act  to  one  member  each. 

The  former  supervises  sales  of  Puyallup  lands  and  colled  ions  of  pay- 
ments; the  latter  makes  allotments  on   the  Chippewa  reservations  in 
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Minnesota.  During  the  year  159  allotments  have  been  made.  Owing 
to  the  general  business  depression  throughout  the  country,  the  Puyallup 
lands  have  sold  at  very  low  rates. 

COMMISSION   TO   THE    FIVE    CIVILIZED   TEIBES    (DAWES 

COMMISSION). 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1893,  a  commission  was 
appoiuted  to  negotiate  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  the  purpose 
of  the  extinguishment  of  the  national  or  tribal  title  to  any  lands  within 
the  Indian  Territory  held  by  any  and  all  of  such  nations  or  tribes,  either 
by  cession  of  the  same  or  some  part  thereof  to  the  United  States,  or 
by  the  allotment  and  division  of  the  same  in  severalty  among  the  Indians 
of  such  nations  or  tribes,  respectively,  as  may  be  entitled  to  the  same, 
or  by  such  other  method  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  several 
nations  and  tribes  aforesaid,  or  each  of  them,  with  the  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  such  an  adjustment  upon  the  basis  of  justice  and  equity 
as  may,  with  the  consent  of  such  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians,  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary,  be  requisite  and  suitable  to  enable  the  ultimate  crea- 
tion of  a  State  or  States  of  the  Union  which  shall  embrace  the  lands 
within  said  Indian  Territory. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  10,  189G,  the  Commission 
was  further  continued,  and  they  were  directed  as  follows:  To  hear  and 
determine  the  applications  for  citizenship  in  the  several  nations;  to 
cause  a  complete  roll  of  citizenship  of  each  of  said  nations  to  be  made 
up  from  their  records;  to  file  the  list  of  members  as  they  finally 
approved  them  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  to  make  a 
roll  of  freed  men  entitled  to  citizenship  in  said  tribes  and  to  include 
their  names  in  the  list  of  members  to  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs;  to  report  to  Congress  as  to  leases,  tribal  and  individual, 
and  also  as  to  the  excessive  holdings  of  members  of  the  tribes  and 
others. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  7,  1897,  still  further  continues 
the  Commission,  imposes  additional  duties  upon  them,  and  construes 
the  words  "rolls  of  citizenship77  in  the  act  of  1896  to  mean  "the  last 
authenticated  rolls  of  each  tribe  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
council  of  the  nation,  and  the  descendants  of  those  appearing  on  such 
rolls  and  such  additional  names  and  their  descendants  as  have  been 
subsequently  added  either  by  the  council  of  such  nation,  the  duly 
authorized  courts  thereof,  or  the  Commission  under  the  act  of  June 
tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,"  etc. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  indicates  that  the  investigation  of  the 
rights  of  applicants  for  citizenship  in  the  Five  Nations  has  been  practi- 
cally completed;  that  it  has  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  rolls 
of  citizenship  of  the  several  tribes  and  has  negotiated  three  agreements; 
that  with  the  Choctaws  concluded  December  18,  1896,  in  which  the 
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Ohickasaws  refused  to  concur  was  superseded  by  one  concluded  April  23, 
1897,  with  botli  tribes.  The  latter  was  forwarded  to  Congress  the  L8th 
day  of  May,  1897,  for  consideration  and  ratification,  and  has  recently 
been  ratified  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes. 

An  agreement  was  also  made  with  the  Creeks  September  l'7.  1897,  but 
the  ratification  thereof  was  refused  by  the  Creek  council  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  The  Commission  does  not  speak  encouragingly  of  the 
prospect  of  any  further  agreement  beiug  entered  into.  The  Cherokees 
refused  to  make  any  agreement  with  the  Commission,  and  negotiations 
with  that  tribe  have,  for  the  time,  been  abandoned. 

Agreements  concluded  \\  ith  such  of  the  Five  Tribes  as  have  consented 
to  negotiate  van  so  greatly  in  their  provisions  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  eventually  a  uniform  system  of  government  must  be  provided  lor 
the  Indian  Territory,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  of  tin  agree- 
ments now  under  consideration  should  be  definitely  ratified  by  Con- 
gress until  the  desired  and  necessary  uniformity  can  be  secured. 

The  five  tribes  have  undoubtedly  violated,  in  many  ways,  the  spirit 
of  their  agreements  with  the  United  States  under  which  the  Territory 
is  now  held  and  governed,  and  while  I  do  not  recommend  any  action 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  shall  be  harsh,  or  that 
shall  seem,  in  any  way.  to  break  faith  with  the  tribes,  I  deem  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  President  and  Congress  to  the 
chaotic  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Territory  growing  out  of  their 
methods  of  administering  the  business  of  the  respective  tribes.  Lead 
ing  Indians  have  absorbed  great  tracts  of  land  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
common  people,  and  government  by  an  Indian  aristocracy  has  been 
practically  established,  to  the  detriment  of  the  people.  A  large  popu- 
lation of  whites,  estimated  at  from  200,000  to  250,000  souls,  has,  by 
permission  of  the  Indian  government,  settled  in  the  Territory.  These 
settlers  have  improved  farms  and  built  villages  and  towns,  but  they 
have  no  legal  status — no  property  rights — and  are  merely  tenants  by 
sufferance. 

The  abolition  of  tribal  courts  and  establishment  of  United  States 
courts  and  veto  power  of  the  President  over  acts  of  tribal  councils,  pro- 
vided for  by  act  of  Congress,  passed  June  7,  1897,  will,  it  is  believed, 
cause  considerable  improvement  in  the  government:  but  no  govern- 
ment for  the  Indian  Territory  will  be  satisfactory  until  Congress  shall 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  single  uniform  system  for  the  entire 
Indian  Territory  that  shall  place  all  its  inhabitants  in  possession  of 
the  rights  of  American  citizens. 

The  official  report  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Commission,  the  ag 
ments  negotiated  by  it  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians  and 
the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Five  <  Jivilized  Tribes  Commission,  inclosing  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Muscogee  or  Creek 
Nation,  rejecting  the  agreement    entered   into  between   its  representa- 
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tives  and  the  Coin  mission,  are  hereto  appended,  marked,  respectively, 
Exhibits  B,  0,  D,  and  E. 

Creek  Warrants.— The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1898,  approved  June  7,  1897,  provides  that — 

Upon  the  properly  authenticated  demand  of  the  Creek  Nation  made  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  through  an  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment, disburse  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  of  the  money  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  belonging  to  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians,  only  for 
the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  government  of  the  Creek  Nation:  Provided,  That 
no  debts  shall  be  paid  until  by  investigation  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  bo 
satisfied  that  said  nation  of  Indians  incurred  said  debt  or  issued  its  warrants  repre- 
senting the  same  for  a  full  and  valuable  consideration  and  that  there  was  no  fraud 
in  connection  with  the  incurring  of  said  debt  or  the  issue  of  warrants. 

Ill  pursuance  of  such  authority,  special  inspector  J.  W.  Zevely 
and  Assistant  Attorney  George  C.  Boss  were  directed  to  proceed  to 
the  Creek  Nation,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  there  was  any  fraud  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  warrants. 
Their  report  shows  that  warrants  aggregating  $352,243.10  had  been 
drawn,  of  which  warrants  valued  at  $93,701.93  are  beyond  doubt  fraud- 
ulent, and  that  such  fraudulent  issue  was  due  to  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  certain  parties  therein  mentioned.  The  validity  of  the  remaining 
warrants,  aggregating  $258,538.23,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, and  no  payment  thereof  will  be  made  uutil  the  present  holders 
have  proven  that  they  are  valid. 

The  names  of  the  parties  implicated  in  this  fraud,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  ascertained,  have  been  given  to  the  United  States  district  attor- 
ney with  a  view  to  their  indictment.  All  the  facts  in  the  case  have 
also  been  communicated  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  such  steps 
will  be  taken  by  the  Government  as  will  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Creek  Indians  and  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  justice. 

Leasing  of  Indian  lands. — The  last  Indian  appropriation  act 
limits  the  term  for  which  allotted  lauds  can  be  leased  for  fanning  and 
grazing  purposes  to  three  years,  and  for  mining  and  business  purposes 
to  five  years.  Under  the  previous  appropriation  act  the  limits  were 
fixed  at  five  years  and  ten  years,  respectively.  No  change  has  been 
made  in  the  law  relating  to  leasing  tribal  lands. 

Tribal  lands  have  been  leased  on  the  Omaha,  Winnebago,  Otoe,  and 
Ponca  reservations.  Leases  of  allotted  lands  have  been  made  as  fol- 
lows: Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  84;  Colville,  Grand  Ronde,  Neah  Bay, 
Santee,  and  Turtle  Mountain,  1  each;  Nez  Perce,  28;  Omaha,  119; 
Winnebago,  78;  Ponca,  134;  Pawnee,  97;  Tonkawa,  59;  Sac  and  Fox 
(Kansas),  55;  Iowa  (Kansas),  74;  Puyallup,  6;  Eastern  Shawnee,  27; 
Modoc,  11;  Ottawa,  41;  Quapaw,  4;  Seneca,  88;  Wyandotte,  5(5;  Iowa 
(Oklahoma),  25;  Kickapoo  (Oklahoma),  11;  Sac  and  Fox  (Oklahoma), 
67;  Absentee  Shawnee,  100;  Pottawatomie  (Oklahoma),  00;  Cayuse, 
21;  Umatilla,  3;  Walla  Walla,  18.  Of  these  4  are  business  leases,  18 
mining,  and  the  others  farming  and  grazing. 
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Indian  lands  to  missionary  societies.— Small  tracts  varying 
from  2  to  80  acres  have  been  set  apart  on  seven  reservations  during 
the  year  for  the  use  of  religious  societies  carrying  on  educational  and 
missionary  work  among-  Indians,  as  follows: 


Name  of  church  or  society. 


Acres 


ation. 


'20      1' a 

■in     Kiowa  and  '  omanche,  <  >kla 
10     White  Mountain,  A  riz. 


Protestant  Episcopal  ..  - 

Met  1 1  en  list  Episcopal  South 

Foreign  Mission  Board  of  German  Lutheran  Synod  of  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota.  Michigan,  and  other  States. 

Board  of  Heathen  Missions!  if  Holland  Christian  Reformed        ('-')        Navajo,  N.  M<    . 
Church  of  America. 

Woman's  Executive  Committee  Board  Domestic  Missions  ;">     Kiowa  and  Comanche, Okla. 

of  Dutch  Reformed  <  !hurch. 

Metlioilist  Episcopal  South    42  Do. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Protestanl  80     Cro^  Creek,  S.  Dak. 

Episcopal  Church. 


•On  tract  reserved  for  agencj  and  school  purposes,  at  I'mica  sub-agency. 

*Lg1  150  by  450  feet,  set  aside  in   L891  to  Methodisl  Episcopal  Church  and  surrendered  in   L897in 

favor  of  Holland  Christian  Reformed  <  'hurch. 
3Ou  Fort  Sill  School  tract. 
4  On  agency  tract,  called  "  town  of  Anadarko. 

In  nearly  every  case  the  amount  of  land  assigned  is  the  amount 
asked  for  by  the  society  desiring-  to  occupy  it,  and  the  Indians  have 
given  their  consent  to  such  use  of  the  land. 

Logging. — On  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  and  Lac  du  Flambeau  reser- 
vations in  Wisconsin  the  cutting  of  timber  from  allotments  and  its 
manufacture  into  lumber  by  a  mill  on  each  reservation  has  been 
satisfactorily  continued. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  recommended  that  certain 
Indians  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  Wisconsin,  whose  timber  has 
been  burned,  be  allowed  to  exchange  their  old  for  new  allotments.  A 
quantity  of  burnt  timber  was  cut  and  banked  by  the  Red  Cliff  Indians 
last  winter.  In  August  last  the  sale  of  all  timber  in  the  Red  Cliff 
reserve,  Wisconsin,  was  authorized,  the  purchaser  to  be  required  to 
erect  a  mill  on  the  reservation  and  manufacture  the  lumber  there,  and 
employ  Indian  labor  as  far  as  practicable. 

On  the  Menomonee  reserve,  Wisconsin,  17,000,000  feet  of  logs  have 
been  cut  during  the  past  season  and  sold  at  auction  for  an  average 
price  of  $10.!20.\-  cents  per  1,000  feet,  being  an  increase  of  l.>:';  cents  over 
the  price  secured  the  previous  season. 

From  the  White  Earth  reserve  dead  timber  was  cut  and  sold  iasl 
season  to  the  extent  of  $41,223.93. 

Railroads. — The  only  right  of  way  through  Indian   lands  granted 
by  Congress  at  its  last  session  was  to  the  Muscogee,  Oklahoma  and 
Western  Railroad,  through  Indian  allotments  in  Oklahoma.     The  <  oni 
missioner  gives  in  detail  the  slat  ns  of  rights  of  way  previously  granted, 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  former  animal  reports. 

Sale  of  liquor  to  Indians. — By  the  act  of  January  30,  L897,i1  was 
made  unlawful  to  dispose  of  intoxicating  drinks  of  any  kind   in  any 
7755 3 
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way  to  any  Indian  who  is  under  the  charge  of  an  Indian  agent,  or 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Government,  or  who  has  received  an 
allotment  of  land  to  which  the  Government  still  holds  the  trust  title. 
This  additional  legislation  was  rendered  necessary  by  decisions  of 
courts  in  the  Northwest  that  it  was  not  against  existing  law  to  dispose 
of  liquors  to  an  Indian  allottee.  Hence  drunkenness  was  fast  making 
its  worst  inroads  upon  the  very  Indians  who  had  otherwise  the  best 
opportunities  to  gain  a  foothold  in  civilization  and  from  whom  the  most 
was  expected. 

Flagrant  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  deputy  marshals  in  Okla- 
homa has  transpired  by  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  an  Osage  Indian 
for  introducing  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  reservation.  Investigation 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  deputy  marshal  found  the  whisky  on  the 
Indian  and  seized  it,  and  then  sold  it  back  to  him  and  saw  him  drink 
it.  This,  with  the  fact  that  the  Indian  was  old  and  unable  to  endure 
the  imprisonment,  led  to  his  pardon  by  the  President.  Out  of  this  case 
has  come  the  knowledge  that  it  has  been  the  custom  of  deputy  marshals 
in  Oklahoma  to  hunt  up  whisky  cases,  not  to  disturb  the  white  man  for 
selling  the  liquor,  but  to  get  the  Indian  arrested  for  the  sake  of  the 
fees.  In  fact,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  not  infrequently  the 
liquor  seller  himself  has  given  the  deputy  the  name  of  the  Indian  buyer. 
The  authorities  in  Oklahoma  are  taking  this  matter  in  hand. 

The  sale  of  opium  and  whisky  in  Nevada  has  been  found  to  have 
reached  frightful  proportions.  Special  Agent  Brewster  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  who  made  the  investigation,  was  able  to  secure  the 
arrest  of  several  Chinamen  at  three  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Walker 
River  reserve,  which  has  given  a  decided  check  to  the  business  there, 
for  the  present  at  least. 

Exhibition  of  Indians. — Authority  has  been  granted  to  Messrs. 
Cody  and  Salisbury  to  take  100  Indians  from  reservations  in  the  Dakotas 
for  exhibition  purposes;  J.  C.  Henderson,  of  Chickasha,  Ind.  T.,  has 
been  allowed  to  take  25  from  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  reserve  to  play 
baseball,  and  the  Soldiers'  Reunion  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  has  been  author- 
ized to  have  50  or  GO  Oklahoma  Indians  present  on  that  occasion. 

Depredation  Claims. — No  new  claims  have  been  filed,  so  that  the 
number  remains  as  it  was  last  year,  8,007.  By  act  of  July  19,  1897, 
Congress  appropriated  $217,749.81  for  the  payment  of  judgments  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  making  the  total  amount  appropriated  to  date  for 
such  purposes  $1,120,680.29.  Judgments  amounting  to  a  few  thousand 
dollars  have  been  paid  and  charged  against  the  tribal  funds  of  some 
tribes. 

Assaults  for  witchcraft  in  Zuni  Pueblo,  Arizona.— In  recent 
years  more  than  one  case  has  occurred  in  which  members  of  the  Znni 
Pueblo,  in  Arizona,  have  been  accused  of  witchcraft  and  cruelly  mal- 
treated and  even  murdered  by  a  society  of  the  pueblo  known  as  "  Priests 
of  the  Bow."    The  public  torture  of  an  old  woman  last  winter  has  led 
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to  the  taking  of  active  measures  to  suppress  such  barbarity,  and  upon 
the  request  of  the  Department,  dated  March  13  last,  the  district  attor- 
ney was  directed  to  prosecute  the  offenders.  In  August  last  tour 
Indians  were  arrested  and  taken  to  Las  Lunas  for  trial,  where  they  are 
bound  over,  awaiting  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  in  February  next. 
To  assist  the  civil  authorities  in  making  the  arrest  four  troops  of  cavalry 
were  sent  to  Zuhi,  one  of  which  has  remained  there  to  protect  school 
employees  and  others  in  the  pueblo,     No  disorder  lias  arisen. 

Gila  Bend  Reserve,  Ariz. — Over  a  year  ago  079  allotments  of  10 
acres  each  were  made  to  wandering  Papagoes  who  had  been  induced  to 
come  on  this  reserve.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  getting  water  on  the  reserve,  although  the  lands  are 
susceptible  of  irrigation  and  there  are  several  canal  companies  from 
whom  water  might  be  purchased. 

Cherokee  Freedmen  payment. — In  the  case  of  Moses  Whit- 
mire,  Trustee  for  the  Freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  /-.That  Nation 
and  the  United  States  (No.  17209),  the  Court  of  Claims  decided,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1896,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to 
appoint  three  commissioners  to  take  evidence  and  prepare  a  census  of 
the  Cherokee  freedmen  entitled,  May  3,  1894,  to  share  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  certain  fund  amounting  to  $903,305.  The  commission  con- 
sisted of  R.  EC.  Kern,  of  Missouri;  W.  P.  Thompson,  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  William  Clifton,  of  Georgia,  who  were  selected,  respec- 
tively, by  the  freedmen,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the  Secretary. 
The  roll  submitted  by  them  was  approved  January  18,  1897,  and 
Special  Agent  James  Gr.  Dickson  was  designated  to  distribute  the 
fund.  After  he  had  paid  out  $596,621.13  circumstances  arose  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  relieve  him  from  duty  and  suspend  the  pay- 
ment. Thereafter  United  States  Indian  Agent  1).  M.  Wisdom  was 
designated  to  continue  and  complete  the  work.  He  has  disbursed 
|228,763.17.  Incidental  expenses  and  payments  to  attorneys  consumed 
$41,380  of  the  fund. 

Assault  upon  Navajoes. — Last  January  sixteen  Navajo  families, 
who  were  grazing  their  flocks  on  unsurveyed  lands  in  I  lie  Grand  Canyon, 
National  Park,  and  its  vicinity,  were  visited  by  the  sheriff  of  Coconino 
County  with  an  armed  posse.  Arbitrary  and  unlawful  demand  was 
made  of  the  Indians  for  immediate  payment  of  $5  tor  every  100  head 
of  sheep.  The  Navajoes  had  no  money,  and  in  bitter  weather,  through 
deep  snow,  were  summarily  driven  across  the  Utile  Colorado  River, 
losing  a  large  number  of  their  sheep,  worth  to  them  several  thousand 
dollars.  This  so-called  assessment  of  the  propertj  of  the  Navajoes. 
which  had  been  ordered  by  the  supervisors  of  Coconino  County,  was 
undoubtedly  a  mere  pretext  to  get  rid  of  the  Indians  and  secure  the 
range  for  white  men. 

June  25  last  the  Department  sent  a  report  of  the  facts  to  the  Attor- 
ney-Ceneral.  with  a  view  to  instituting  suit    for  damages  against  the 
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officers  of  Coconino  County.  On  the  same  date  a  similar  statement 
was  sent  to  the  governor  of  Arizona,  who  replied  July  7  last  that  he 
had  given  the  sheriff  of  Coconino  County  a  statement  of  the  complaints 
against  him  and  demanded  an  explanation  of  his  conduct. 

Digger  Indians  in  California. — A  few  Indians  are  on  the  lands 
purchased  for  them;  but  they  do  not  appreciate  a  permanent  home. 
Steps  are  being  taken  to  have  a  practical  farmer  appointed  to  gain  a 
hold  on  them  and  look  after  their  interests. 

Southern  Utes,  Colorado. — The  surplus  or  unallotted  lands  of 
that  portion  of  the  Southern  Ute  Eeservation  lying  east  of  range  14 
have  not  yet  been  opened  to  settlement.  Delay  in  opening  has  been 
caused  by  the  uncertainty  which  has  heretofore  existed  with  respect  to 
the  east  boundary  of  the  reserve;  but  this  uncertainty  has  recently 
been  removed  by  astronomical  observations  made  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  locating  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  meridian,  and  the 
General  Land  Office  has  been  requested  to  make  the  survey  from  the 
point  so  established. 

Seminoles  in  Florida. — During  the  past  year  3,204.40  acres  have 
been  purchased  for  the  use  of  these  Indians.  Most  of  them  are  located 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Everglades,  and  the  status  of  the  lands  which 
they  have  long  occupied  there  is  somewhat  in  doubt.  October  9, 1894, 
the  Department  decided  that  the  Everglades  were  swamp  lands,  for 
which  a  patent  might  be  issued  to  the  State.  Last  February  friends 
of  the  Florida  Seminoles  urged  that  lands  occupied  by  the  Indians  be 
reserved  to  them  before  the  Everglades  should  be  patented  to  Florida. 
Later  it  was  reported  that  the  Indians  had  been  driven  off  a  cer- 
tain tract  in  township  53,  range  40  east;  and  March  24,  1897,  the 
Department  requested  the  General  Land  Office  to  reserve  that  tract  for 
these  Indians.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  replied 
that  township  53,  range  40  east,  was  included  in  a  swamp-land  list 
approved  by  the  Department  February  13,  1897,  regarding  which  the 
Indian  Office  had  said,  February  23,  1895,  that  the  State  should  take 
title  to  the  lands  "  subject  to  the  right  of  occupancy  of  the  Indians." 
Thus  Department  decision  of  February  13  conflicted  with  its  instruc- 
tions of  March  24,  and  the  Indian  Office  has  recommended  that — 

The  decision  of  the  Department  of  February  13,  1897,  be  modified  so  as  to  except 
the  tracts  described  in  office  report  of  March  23, 1897.  from  the  lands  to  be  patented. 

Also, 

That  there  be  inserted  in  the  patent  to  be  issued  to  the  State  a  clause  expressly 
reserving  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  the  occupancy  of  lands  possessed  and 
improved  by  them  at  the  date  of  the  patent,  that  purchasers  of  lands  may  have 
notice  of  the  rights  of  the  Indian  occupants. 

The  legal  questions  involved  are  now  before  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Department,  and  upon  their  determination  an  agent 
will  be  sent  to  Florida  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  case. 

Indian  scare  at  Camas  Prairie,  Idaho. — In  June  last  the  gov- 
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ernor  of  Idaho  telegraphed  the  Indian  office  and  one  of  the  Idaho 
Senators  that  300  Indians  from  Fort  Hall,  Lemhi,  Umatilla,  and  Duck 
Valley  reservations  were  at  Camas  Prairie  alarming  settlers,  burning 
fences,  and  killing  cattle,  and  that  if  they  were  not  recalled  trouble 
would  ensue.  Newspapers  published  in  that  vicinity  gave  a  similar 
account  of  this  utterly  unfounded  scare.  Lieut.  F.  (i.  Irwin,  acting 
agent  at  Fort  Hall,  visited  Camas  Prairie  to  find  less  than  7.")  Indians 
quietly  gathering  camas  roots,  committing  no  depredations,  and  willing 
to  return  to  their  reservations. 

Intruders  in  the  Indian  Territory. — The  work  of  adjudicating 
claims  to  citizenship  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  was  completed  by  the 
Dawes  Commission  December  6,1896.  January  23,  1897,  the  following 
notice  was  promulgated : 

Whereas  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  10,  1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  339),  the  (  <>ni- 
mission  appointed  under  the  act  of  March  3,1893  (27  Stat.  I,..  645),  t<>  negotiate  with 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Indian  Territory,  commonly  called  the  ••Dawes  Com- 
mission,"' was  authorized  and  directed  to  "hear  and  determine  the  application  of 
all  persons  who  may  apply  to  them  for  citizenship-'  in  any  of  said  Five  Civilized 
Tribes;  and 

Whereas  provision  was  also  made  for  appeals  by  applicants  and  by  the  se\  eral  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  from  the  decision  of  said  Commission,  to  be  taken  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  decision,  to  the  proper  courts  of  the  United  states  for  the 
Indian  Territory;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  reported  to  me  that  many  of  said  applicants  whose  applica- 
tions were  denied  by  said  Commission  and  who  did  not  appeal  to  the  courts  within 
the  time  specified,  and  others,  noncitizens,  who  did  not  apply  for  citizenship,  are 
occupants  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  are  preparing  to  plant 
and  grow  crops  on  said  lands; 

Now,  therefore,  warning  is  hereby  given  to  all  claimants  to  citizenship  in  any  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  whose  claims  have  been  rejected  by  the  Dawes  Commission, 
so  called,  and  who  have  not  taken  their  appeals  to  the  courts  as  provided  in  the  act 
of  Congress  first  above  mentioned,  and  to  all  noncitizens  who  are  occupying  hinds 
belonging  to  any  of  said  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  who  did  not  apply  to  said  Com- 
mission for  citizenship,  that  after  February  6, 1897,  they  will  have  no  right  to  remain 
in  possession  of  such  lands,  but  from  and  after  that  date  will  be  intruders  thereon 
and  compelled  to  remove  therefrom. 

Only  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations  have  made  formal  demand  for 
the  removal  of  intruders.  The  representatives  of  the  Cherokees  stated 
that  out  of  5,000  applications,  involving  the  status  of  about  50,000  pri- 
sons.only  154  persons  had  been  found  by  the  Commission  entitled  to 
citizenship  and  in  only  221  cases  had  appeals  to  the  courts  been  taken. 
They  therefore  requested  the  removal  of  the  rejected  claimants.  In 
view  of  the  large  number  of  persons  and  the  Large  amount  of  property 
involved  the  Indian  Office  recommended  that  prior  to  attempting  remoA  al 
the  Cherokee  authorities  be  called  upon  to  give  the  oaines  and  resi- 
dences of  the  intruders  and  the  character  of  their  improvements.  J  nne 
11  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokees  submitted  a  list  of  317  families 
whose  removal  lie  requested.  In  reporting  on  this,  the  Indian  Office 
pointed  out  that  the  addresses  of  the  Intruders  had  not  been  given  nor 
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the  character  of  their  improvements  stated;  also,  that  no  appropriation 
had  been  made  for  expense  of  appraisal  of  improvements  or  removal  of 
intruders,  although  such  an  appropriation  had  been  requested  of  Con- 
gress. At  the  same  time  it  recommended  that  some  28  intruders  who 
had  accepted  and  some  22  who  had  refused  the  amounts  awarded  for 
their  improvements  should  be  ejected  by  means  of  a  temporary  force  of 
Indian  police,  beginning  with  the  intruders  who  had  accepted  pay. 
This  plan  was  adopted,  and  July  17  last  the  intruders  were  notified 
that  they  would  be  given  thirty  days  in  which  to  remove  themselves, 
unless  they  should  have  perfected  an  appeal  to  the  court  from  the 
decision  of  the  Dawes  Commission.  September  1,  Agent  Wisdom 
reported  that  all  except  five  or  six  had  either  abandoned  their  im- 
provements or  perfected  their  appeals.  These  he  proposed  to  dispos- 
sess at  an  early  day. 

The  Creeks  also  asked  for  the  removal  of  their  intruders,  but  gave 
too  meager  and  indefinite  information  in  regard  to  them  to  form  a  basis 
for  intelligent  action. 

Peoria  and  Miami  Reserve,  Ind.  T. — The  Indian  appropriation 
act  of  June  7, 1897,  provides  that  adult  Peoria  and  Miami  allottees  who 
have  received  allotments  of  200  acres  or  more  may  sell  100  acres. 

In  accordance  with  this  legislation,  regulations  to  be  observed  in  the 
execution  of  deeds  of  conveyance,  and  best  calculated  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Indians  and  to  set  forth  the  bona  fides  of  every  con- 
veyance made  thereunder  and  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
money  to  the  grantors  or  their  proper  representatives,  were  approved 
by  the  Department  July  10.  They  j>rovided,  among  other  things,  that 
the  title  to  the  land  conveyed  by  such  a  deed  should  not  vest  in  the 
grantee  therein  named  unless  the  deed  should  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Copies  of  these  regulations  have  been  furnished  the  Indian  agent  at 
the  Quapaw  Agency  for  his  information  and  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Indians  and  others  in  the  execution  of  deeds  of  conveyance. 

Chippewas  and  Munsees  in  Kansas. — The  act  above  named  pro- 
vided for  the  issuance  of  patents  to  such  Chippewas  and  Munsees  as 
might  be  found  entitled;  and  for  the  appraisement  and  sale  of  the 
residue  of  their  lands,  provided  the  Indians  should  consent  to  such 
action.  At  a  council  July  26  last,  22  Indians  favored  and  10  were 
opposed  to  the  legislation.  The  appraisement  of  "  the  residue  of  their 
lands  n  by  a  commission  is  now  in  progress. 

Blackfeet  and  Fort  Belknap  reserves,  Mont. — The  portions 
of  the  Blackfeet  and  Fort  Belknap  reservations  ceded  by  the  agree- 
ments of  September  26,  1895,  and  October  9,  1895,  respectively,  and 
ratified  by  the  act  of  June  10,  1896,  have  not  yet  been  opened  to 
settlement.  The  survey  of  the  ceded  portion  of  the  Fort  Belknap 
Reservation  has  been  completed  and  the  work  of  surveying  the  Black- 
feet boundary  is  now  in  progress. 

Disturbance  among  Tongue  Eiver  Indians,  Mont. — Last  May 
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the  killing  of  a  white  sheep  herder  by  an  Indian  of  the  Tongue  River 
Agency  caused  great  excitement  among  ranchmen  and  settlers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  reservation.  The  acting  agent,  Captain  Stench,  asked 
that  two  troops  of  cavalry  be  sent  from  Fort  Custer  to  the  agency  to 
prevent  trouble  between  the  Indians  and  the  settlers.  He  arrested 
the  murderer,  Stanley,  and  with  one  troop  of  cavalry  as  escort  turned 
him  over  to  the  sheriff  at  Rosebud  Station  to  be  taken  to  Miles  City 
for  incarceration  and  trial.  A  week  later  he  also  delivered  up  to 
the  civil  authorities  two  accomplices  of  Stanley.  The  reports  of  Cap 
tain  Stouch  give  in  full  the  successful  steps  taken  by  him  to  scenic 
the  murderer  and  obtain  his  confession  without  firing  a  shot,  and  the 
embarrassment  to  his  work  caused  by  the  persistent  presence  at  the 
agency  of  armed  deputy  sheriffs.  The  skill  and  wisdom  with  which 
Captain  Stouch  conducted  the  affair  to  a  successful  issue  and  averted 
what  might  easily  have  become  a  serious  outbreak  calls  for  special 
recognition. 

Pyramid  Lake  Indians,  Nevada. — An  agreement  was  negotiated 
October  17,  1891,  with  the  Pah-Ute  Indians  upon  the  Pyramid  Lake 
Keservation  for  the  surrender  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  reserva- 
tion, which  includes  the  town  of  Wadsworth.  This  agreement  was  laid 
before  Congress  January  11,  1892,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  ratified, 
although  its  ratification  has  been  repeatedly  recommended. 

The  citizens  of  the  town  of  Wadsworth,  in  the.  southern  portion  of 
the  reservation,  are  without  title  to  their  holdings,  being,  as  the  Indian 
Office  regards  them,  intruders  upon  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  feel  agrieved  on  account  of  the  trespass  of  the  whites  upon 
their  reservation,  and  thus  the  matter  has  been  for  years  in  an  unsettled 
condition.  I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  Congress  be  urged  to 
ratify  the  agreement  of  1891. 

New  York  Indians. — Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  appointed  commis- 
sioner to  negotiate  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  claim  of  the  Ogden 
Land  Company,  has  reported  his  failure  to  conclude  an  agreement  with 
either  the  company  or  the  Indians.  The  lowest  terms  offered  by  the 
company  was  $270,345 — $70,000  more  than  was  asked  a  lew  years  ago. 
He  recommends  that  allotments  be  given  the  Indians,  which  would 
probably  put  the  claim  of  the  company  to  a  test  in  the  courts. 

The  agent  who  was  directed  to  investigate  the  leases  on  the  Allegany 
Keservation  has  submitted  reports  from  the  clerk  of  the  Seneca  Nation, 
and  the  clerk  of  Cattaraugus  County.  The  former  reported  76  leases 
as  recorded  in  a  book  commencing  March  22,  1881,  and  1,443  ninety 
nine  year  leases  since  the  year  L892,  with  a  large  number  of  sub 
leases.  The  number  of  acres  covered  is  approximately  5,490,  but  the 
descriptions  are  very  imperfect.  The  county  clerk  has  a  record  of  ."'..111 
leases,  2,031  made  prior  to  L892,  of  which  1,080  were  renewed  in  L892 
for  ninety-nine  years.  The  descriptions  are  so  imperfect  t  hat  the  quan- 
tity of  land  could  be  ascertained  only  by  survey.  A  large  percentage 
of  these  leases  are  recorded  by  both  clerks. 
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Under  the  laws  of  New  York  sole  jurisdiction  in  land  matters  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  incompetent  "peacemakers'  courts"  of  the  Seneca 
Nation.     The  State  courts  should  have  appellate  jurisdiction. 

The  lease  between  the  Indians  and  the  Seneca  Oil  Company,  entered 
into  December  3,  1896,  was  ratified  by  Congress  in  the  last  Indian 
appropriation  bill  after  an  investigation  by  Inspector  McCormick,  who 
recommended  its  ratification. 

Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas,  North  Dakota. — The  affairs  of 
these  Indians  continue  in  the  same  unhappy  state  of  uncertainty. 
The  agreement  concluded  with  them  October  22, 1892,  has  not  yet  been 
ratified,  and  until  it  shall  be  their  state  of  disquiet  and  unrest  will 
doubtless  continue.  Drafts  of  bills  for  the  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment have  several  times  been  submitted  to  Congress  with  recommenda- 
tion for  favorable  action,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  much  longer 
delayed. 

Removal  of  Sao  and  Fox  Agency  site,  Okla. — The  agency, 
under  existing  conditions,  is  too  remote  from  the  Indians,  and  should 
be  removed  to  the  town  or  vicinity  of  Shawnee  or  Tecum seh,  Okla.,  on 
the  railroad,  so  that  the  agent  can  maintain  a  more  uniform  oversight 
over  the  several  tribes  under  his  supervision.  Such  removal  would 
render  it  more  accessible  to  Government  officials  as  well  as  to  the 
Absentee  Shawnees  and  Pottawatomies,  whose  business  interests  con- 
nected with  the  sale  and  lease  of  their  lands  absorb  a  large  proportion 
of  the  official  attention  of  the  agent.  A  reasonable  appropriation 
should  be  made  to  defray  the  expense  of  removing  the  agency  and  for 
the  erection  of  necessary  buildings  at  the  new  site. 

Sale  of  Citizen  Pottawatomie  and  Absentee  Shawnee 
lands,  Okla. — Since  the  last  report  the  Department  has  approved  87 
assignments  of  land  by  the  Pottawatomies,  at  an  average  of  $5.55  per 
acre,  and  14  by  the  Absentee  Shawnees,  at  an  average  of  $6,85  per  acre. 
The  total  of  101  assignments  cover  9,958  acres  of  land  for  $56,477.22, 
or  an  average  of  $5.67  per  acre. 

Boundary  of  Klamath  Reserve,  Oreg. — The  Klamath  Pound- 
ary  Commission,  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  10,  1896  (29  Stat.,  321), 
reported  December  18, 1896,  that  by  an  erroneous  survey  617,490  acres 
had  been  excluded  from  the  reserve,  valued  at  $533,270.  The  Indians 
should  have  this  compensation,  and  Congress  has  been  asked  to  place 
$350,000  in  the  United  States  Treasury  at  5  per  cent,  and  to  provide 
that  the  remainder  shall  be  used,  after  paying  attorneys,  in  purchase 
of  cattle  and  farming  implements  and  in  building  of  houses  and  in 
irrigation. 

These  Indians  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  lands 
erroneously  excluded  from  their  reservation,  and  the  amount  proposed 
is  reasonable  and  just.  As  they  are  now  taking  allotments  and  pre- 
paring for  citizenship  the  money  will  be  of  greater  benefit  to  them  now 
than  at  any  future  time.  I  trust  the  matter  will  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 
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Uncompahgre  Reservation.—  The  Uncompahgre  CTtes  of  <  lolorado, 
by  an  agreement  made  with  the  Ute  [ndians  and  ratified  by  act  oi  ( 
gress,  approved  June  15,  1880,  were  removed  from  their  reservation  in 
that  State  to  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  on  which  they  are  now- 
located.  Subsequently  deposits  of  gilsonite  or  asphaltam  were  discov- 
ered in  paying  quantities  on  such  Lands  in  Utah.  The  agreement  of 
3880  provided  that  a  sufficient  sum  or  its  equivalent  in  bonds  of  the 
United  States  be  set  aside  (say  $1,250,000  in  the  Treasury  of  The  United 
States,  which,  at  4  per  cent  Interest,  would  annually  yield  $50,000  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Ute  Indians  as  a  part  consideration  or  compensation  for 
the  lands  in  Colorado  relinquished  by  them.  The  lands  in  Colorado 
relinquished  by  the  Utes  was.  under  said  agreement  of  l vS<>.  to  be  sold 
for  their  benefit  and  the  proceeds  applied  as  follows,  to  wit: 

1.  To  reimburse  the  Government  for  Tin-  expense  incurred  in  removing  the  [n< 
from  the  reservation  in  Colorado  to  the  Lands  assigned  them  in  Utah, and  for*n< 
saiy  farming  implements  supplied,  etc. 

2.  To  reimburse  the  Government  for  the  estimated  snm  of  $1,250,000,  which,  at  1 
per  cent  interest  annually, yielded  $50,0 

:;.  To  paying  the  Government  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  agricultural  lands  allotted  them. 
I.  The  remainder  as  a  trust  fund  for  the  Utes. 

The  charge  of  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  agricultural  lands  allotted  the 
Utes  is  not  to  be  paid  by  them  until  sufficient  money  is  realized  from 
the  sale  of  their  Colorado  lands  to  permit  such  payment  without  inter- 
fering with  their  trust  fund  of  $1,250,000  bearing  4  per  cent  interest. 
The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  lor  tin-  year  1896,  it  is  stated  in 
the  report  of  my  predecessor,  show  that  the  <  (dorado  Lands  relinquished 
by  these  Indians  contained  12,467,200  acres,  of  which  698,086.57  acres 
had  been  disposed  of,  realizing  $1,323,870.10,  The  cost  of  removing 
and  settling  the  Indians  and  providing  agricultural  implements,  build- 
ings, stock,  etc.,  was  $429,557.25,  and  of  providing  a  trust  fund 
$1,250,000,  aggregating  $1,679,557.25,  which  sum  at  least  must  be 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  balance  of  the  Colorado  land-  before  the 
Uncompahgre  Utes  could  be  required  to  pay  $1.25  per  acre  for  land- to 
be  allotted  them. 

Within  these  lands,  however  L2,467,200  acres  .  the  following  "forest 
reservations**  have  been  created  by  Presidential  proclamations,  dated 
respectively — 

Octoher  16,  1891,  White  River  Plateau    about) 

December  24,  1892,  Battlement  Mesa 

total 1,77 

So  that  over  one  and  three-fourths  million-  acres  of  land-  belongii 
these   Indians  have  been  withheld    from  sale,  which,  at  $1.25  per  acre, 
amount  to  over  $2,000,000. 

These  lands,  if  held  permanently  for  the  purpose  reserved,  must 
apparently  be  paid  for  by  the  United  States,  and  the  Ute  fund  credited 
with  the  sum  found  due. 
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In  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  August  15.  1804,  provision  was 
made  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  allot  lands  in  severalty 
to  the  Uncompahgre  Indians,  and  required  the  latter  to  pay  81.-5  per 
acre  for  the  same.  The  Commission  appointed  for  such  purpose,  having 
reported  their  inability  to  find  sufficient  agricultural  lands  within  the 
reservation  on  which  to  make  allotments  and  that  they  were  unable  to 
secure  the  consent  of  the  Uncompahgres  to  the  payment  of  81.25  an 
acre  for  the  lands  to  be  allotted  them,  were  relieved  from  duty  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1896.  It  is  probable  that  had  they  advised  the  Indians  that 
the  payment  of  81.25  an  acre  for  the  lands  to  be  allotted  them  was  not 
payable  out  of  their  trust  fund,  but  only  when  sufficient  money  was 
realized  from  the  sales  of  their  Colorado  lands  to  permit  of  payment 
therefor,  without  interfering  with  the  trust  fund,  they  would  have 
consented. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  7,  1897,  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  allot  to  the  Uncompahgre  Utes  in  severalty  agricultural 
lands  on  the  Uncompahgre  or  Uintah  Reservation  or  elsewhere  in  the 
State  of  Utah,  and  provides  that  all  land  on  the  Uncompahgre  Reser- 
vation not  so  allotted  shall,  on  and  after  April  1.  1898,  be  open  for 
location  and  entry  under  all  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States ;  except 
all  lands  containing  gilsonite,  asphalt,  elaterite,  or  other  like  sub- 
stances, the  title  to  these  being  in  the  act  expressly  reserved  to  the 
United  States.  In  pursuance  of  this  act,  a  commission  (as  provided 
for  in  the  act  of  August  15,  1891)  has  been  appointed  and  the  Avork  of 
allotments  begun.  Many  difficulties  in  the  way,  however,  will  unavoid- 
ably retard  the  work,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  allotting  can  not  be 
completed  by  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  reservation  for  set- 
tlement. The  Uncompahgre  Indians  through  a  delegation  from  the 
tribe,  recently  accorded  a  hearing  at  the  Department  regarding  their 
rights,  stated  that  allotments  of  lands  on  the  Uintah  Eeservation  would 
be  accepted,  and  the  Uintahs.  I  am  advised,  have  informally  expressed 
a  willingness  to  the  allotment  of  a  portion  of  their  lands  to  the  Uncom- 
pahgre Indians.  Xo  agreement,  however,  has  yet  been  negotiated  with 
the  Uintahs  by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  of  June  10, 
1896,  to  negotiate  with  the  Crow,  Flathead,  Northern  Cheyenne,  Fort 
Hall,  Uintah,  aud  Yakima  Indians  for  the  disposition  of  their  lands; 
consequently,  the  terms  on  which  the  Uiutahs  will  dispose  of  the  lands 
in  their  reservation  on  which  the  Uncon^ahgres  can  be  located  is  a 
matter  for  future  negotiation  with  the  Indians  and  adjustment  by  Con- 
gress. In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  I  recommend  that  the  time  for 
the  allotment  of  lands  to  the  Uncompahgre  Indians  be  extended  for 
such  time  beyond  April  1,  1898,  as  Congress  shall  deem  best. 

By  the  terms  of  the  act  of  June  15,  1880,  the  Uncompahgres  are 
apparently  required  to  pay  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  lands  to  be  allotted 
to  them.  They  have  insisted,  from  the  beginning,  that  they  did  not 
understand  when  they  signed  the  agreement  that  it  contained  this 
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requirement.  This  has  been  the  greatest  obstacle  to  inducing  them  to 
take  allotments;  as  a  fact,  except  as  a  matter  of  exchange,  the  CTncom 
pahgres  do  not  pay  for  the  allotments;  tin*  proceeds  of  the  Colorado 
lands,  when  received,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  removal  of  the 
Indians  ($429,557.25),  and  the  trust  fund  of  $1,250,000  being  applied 
so  far  as  requisite  to  the  reimbursements  of  the  (Jintahs,  whose  Lands 
are  to  be  taken.  If  the  sales  of  Colorado  lands  ean  not  immediately 
yield  a  sufficient  amount  for  this  purpose,  I  recommend  that  the  Gov- 
ernment advance  the  ne*cessary  sum  and  await  the  sale  of  lands  lor 
reimbursement. 

There  is  in  the  Treasury  at  this  time  to  the  credit  of  the  Ute  fund, 
resulting  from  sales  of  lands  in  Colorado,  the  sum  of  $1,216,886.32;  in 
addition  to  this  there  must  yet  be  realized  from  sales  of  such  lands 
over  $000,000  in  order  to  reimburse  the  Government  the  expenses,  etc. 
of  the  removal  of  the  Indians  and  the  $1,250,000  set  aside  from  the 
public  moneys  as  a  trust  fund. 

The  act  of  June  7,  1897,  reserves  to  the  United  States  the  title  of  all 
lands  containing  gilsonite,  asphalt,  or  other  like  substances,  but  does 
not  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease  the  same,  or  to  work 
such  deposits,  or  to  permit  them  to  be  worked  by  others  on  royalty.  I 
have,  therefore,  to  recommend  such  legislation  by  Congress  as  will 
enable  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  reap  the  benefit  of  these 
valuable  and  useful  mineral  deposits. 

Fisheries  in  Washington.— A  suit  has  been  prosecuted  in  the 
United  States  district  court  of  Washington  against  the  Alaska  Pack- 
ing Association,  to  prevent  them  from  interfering  with  the  treaty 
fishery  rights  of  the  Lunimi  Indians  in  the  fisheries  at  Point  Robert, 
Wash.  March  13  last  the  courts  decided  that  no  rights  of  the  Indians 
had  been  interfered  with,  as  the  defendants  were  licensed,  under  Slate 
laws,  to  fish  in  those  waters.  United  States  Attorney  W.  11.  Hi  inker 
recommended,  and  the  Attorney-General  directed,  that  the  case  be 
appealed,  since  similar  cases  have  come  up,  and  will  come  up,  with 
other  tribes  under  other  treaties,  and  a  final  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  a  test  case  should  be  secured. 

Stockuridges  and  Munsees  in  Wisconsin.— The  enrollment  of 
the  Stockbrid^es  and  Munsees  was  confirmed  by  the  Department 
November  .'JO.  L896,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  names  dropped  from 
the  roll — one  whose  right  required  further  investigation,  and  others 
who  had  elected  to  take  rights  with  the  tribe  in  New  fork.  In  a  final 
examination  in  the  Indian  Office  of  a  report  of  A.gen1  Savage  on  the 
matter  it  was  decided  that  patents  should  l»e  issued  in  29  cases  and 
that  in  22  cases  no  patents  should  be  given.  The  schedule  of  allot- 
ments to  be  patented  was  approved  by  the  Department  February  20, 
1897. 

Among  these  allotments  one  was  found  to  embrace  lands  which,  as 
swamp  lands,  had  been   patented  to  Wisconsin   in    L865,  and  which  the 
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State  had  refused  to  surrender  when  called  on  to  do  so  in  the  following 
year.  The  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  Department 
decided  July  12,  last,  that — 

A  relinquishment  of  the  lands  in  question  can  only  be  procured  through  the  vol- 
untary act  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  that  a  cancellation  of  the  patents  hereto- 
fore issued  to  that  State  for  these  lands  can  not  be  obtained  by  suit. 

Transportation  Contracts. — The  Indian  appropriation  act  ap- 
proved March  3,  1877  (19  Stats.,  291),  contains  the  following  provision 
relative  to  transportation  contracts : 

That  hereafter  contracts  involving  an  expenditure  of  more  than  two  thousand 
dollars  shall  be  advertised  and  let  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

This  provision  has  been  held  by  the  Department  to  be  mandatory, 
and  the  only  recourse  it  has,  if  satisfied  that  the  bids  are  excessive,  is 
to  reject  them  and  readvertise.  This  takes  time,  and  delays  the  for- 
warding of  supplies,  compelling  open-market  purchases  to  be  made  to 
supply  immediate  wants  at  a  loss  to  the  Government. 

No  discretion  is  given  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  in  other  con- 
tracts, and  goods  can  not  be  shipped  except  as  provided  by  the  law  as 
it  now  stands,  even  though  cheaper  rates  might  be  obtained  from  other 
parties,  common  carriers,  not  bidders. 

This  provision  should  be  repealed,  and  the  same  discretion  given  the 
Department  in  transportation  contracts  as  in  other  contracts. 

Liability  of  Indian  agents  on  their  official  bonds  for 
private  funds  of  Indians. — It  is  the  custom  of  Indian  agents  to 
receive  for  safe  keeping  and  disbursement  moneys  of  their  Indians 
received  as  rents  of  tribal  and  allotted  lands,  from  the  sale  of  cattle, 
hay  and  grain,  and  from  other  sources.  Sometimes  the  agent  makes 
the  sales  and  collections.  In  other  instances  the  Indians  receive  the 
money  themselves  and  then  take  it  to  the  agents  for  safe  keeping 
until  they  need  it,  or  to  be  expended  for  them  in  the  building  of  homes  or 
purchase  of  property.  This  is  usually  done,  probably  in  all  cases,  at 
the  request  of  the  Indians  and  for  their  convenience  and  protection. 
Of  recent  years  the  sums  so  held  by  the  various  agents  have  been 
quite  large,  and  the  practice  is  growing  more  general  and  the  business 
more  important  every  year. 

I  have  no  doubt  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  Indians  to  be  thus  assisted, 
and  it  would  be  desirable  to  encourage  the  practice,  if  the  agents  could 
be  held  to  proper  accountability.  But  as  these  are  not  public  funds, 
the  agents  are  not  responsible  for  them  on  their  official  bonds.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  the  Department  has  never  formally  sanctioned  the  prac- 
tice or  prescribed  rules  for  the  care  and  disbursement  of  the  funds, 
though  with  that  end  in  view  I  have  recently  called  upon  all  agents  to 
report  as  to  the  amount  of  such  funds  on  hand,  and  to  submit  similar 
reports  at  stated  periods.  Eecent  investigations  have  developed  the 
fact  that  some  losses  have  been  sustained  in  such  cases. 
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lu  one  instance  of  recent  occurrence  an  army  officer  as  agent  had  in 
his  hands  $17,644.69,  which  he  deposited  in  a  national  bank.  The  bank 
was  a  depository  of  public  funds,  but   the  deposit  was  made  by  the 

agent  on  bis  private  account  instead  of  to  his  official  credit.  The  bank 
failed,  and  as  it  is  not  believed  that  the  assets  will  be  sufficient  to  pay 
the  depositors  in  full,  the  Indians  will  probably  lose  a  portion  of  the 
money  forever,  besides  being  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  whole  <>f  it  for 
a  long  time.  In  another  late  case  a  civilian  agent  is  reported  to  have 
had  several  hundred  dollars  of  such  funds  in  his  hands  when  his  term 
of  office  expired,  which  he  refuses  to  pay  over  to  his  successor.  As  li- 
ne is  not  accountable  on  his  official  bond  the  only  recourse  is  a  suit 
against  him  individually,  which  would  probably  be  a  remedj  without 
relief. 

In  view  of  this  want  of  responsibility  of  the  agents  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  to  the  end  that  the  best  possible  help  of  these  officers  niu\ 
be  secured  to  the  Indians,  until  they  be  sufficiently  experienced  and 
progressive  to  build  homes  for  themselves  and  successfully  protect 
and  manage  their  interests  incidental  to  civilized  life  and  pursuits 
without  assistance,  I  deem  it  of  great  importance  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  hold  the  agents  responsible  on  their  official  bonds  for  all 
funds  of  which  they  may  so  become  the  custodians.  Furthermore,  that 
officers  of  the  Army  acting  as  Indian  agents,  be  also  required  to  give 
bond  for  the  same  purposes  as  are  civilian  agents,  ami  that  such  bonds 
be  provided,  when  so  desired,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  in 
suitable  surety  companies. 

THE   PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  Patent  Office  was  created  July  4,  is:;!;,  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  whom  it  remained  until  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  the  act  of  March 
3,  1849. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  upon  the  business  of  the 
Patent  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  L897,  shows  that  there 
were  received  within  that  year  43,5:M  applications  for  patents,  2,088 
applications  for  designs,  so  applications  for  reissues.  2,137  caveal  s,  l  ,96 1 
applications  for  trade-marks,  and  1)1  applications  for  labels  and  prints. 
There  were  23,994  patents  granted,  including  reissues  and  designs:  1.7!  mi 
trade-marks,  3  labels, and  32  prints  registered.  The  numberof  patents 
which  expired  was  L2,584.  The  number  of  allowed  applications  which 
were  by  operation  of  law  forfeited  for  nonpayment  of  final  fees  was 
5,034.  The  total  receipts  were  $1,343,779.4  1 :  the  expenditures,  approxi- 
mately, were  $1,026,64  L39,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $317,135.05.  Themonej  - 
covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  states  on  account  of  receipts 
from  fees,  etc.,  in  patent  cases,  from  duly  1.  L836,  up  to  and  including 
the  30th  day  of  June,  L897,and  in  excess  of  the  cosl  of  the  ma:; 
ment  of  the  Patent  Office,  amounted  to  $5,093,61  t.23. 
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Comparative  statement. 


Fiscal  year  ending- 


June  30,1894. 
June  30,  1895. 
June  30, 1896. 
June  30, 1897. 


Keceipts. 

$1,183,523.18 
1, 195,  557.  07 
1,  307,  090.  30 
1.  34:;,  779.  44 


Expenditures. 


$1,  053,  962.  38 
1,  038, 166.  08 
1,  097,  368.  85 
1,026,644.39 


Applications  for  patents,  including  reissues,  designs,  trade-marks,  labels,  and  prints. 

Fiscal  year  ending — 

June  30, 1894 39,  206 

June  30, 1895 41,014 

June  30, 1896 45,645 

June  30, 1897 47,747 

Applications  awaiting  action  on  the  part  of  the  office. 

June  30, 1896 8,  943 

June  30, 1897 12,241 

A  greater  number  of  applications  for  patents  were  filed  during  the 
year  1896  than  in  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  Patent  Office, 
and  yet  the  number  filed  during  the  first  six  months  of  1897  has  exceeded 
by  more  than  7  per  cent  the  number  received  in  the  first  half  of  1896. 
From  January  1, 1897,  to  June  30, 1897,  there  were  filed  25,559  applica- 
tions. During  the  same  period  the  total  receipts  of  the  office  were 
$722,897.47,  a  gain  of  $102,015.50  over  the  six  months  immediately 
preceding.  A  comparison  of  the  same  periods  shows  an  increase  of 
about  6  per  cent  in  the  number  of  patents  granted,  and  a  like  increase 
is  shown  in  the  number  of  assignments  recorded  and  certificates  issued. 
During  the  same  period  in  1896  there  were  sold  334,931  printed  copies 
of  patents,  while  in  1897  there  were  sold  679,483  copies,  or  an  increase 
of  nearly  103  per  cent  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year. 

The  Commissioner  states  that  while  it  was  reported  that  on  June  30, 

1896,  there  were  8,943  applications  before  the  office  awaiting  its  action, 
during  some  weeks  prior  thereto,  and  all  of  October  and  November" of 
that  year,  as  well  as  at  other  periods  the  number  exceeded  10,000;  but 
beginning  with  February,  1897,  and  continuing  to  the  close  of  June, 

1897,  a  steady  increase  was  maintained  until  the  applications  pending 
for  action  on  the  part  of  the  office  reached  the  number  of  12,241, 
reported  in  the  above  table.  By  constant  and  diligent  effort  of  the 
examining  corps  the  number  has  since  June  30  been  brought  down  to 
about  the  number  in  arrears  in  the  fall  of  1896.  The  field  of  search, 
especially  among  foreign  patents  now  accessible  to  the  Patent  Office, 
has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  character  of 
the  work  is  such  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  examining 
corps,  in  which  there  has  been  no  increase  since  1891,  already  pressed 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  to  reduce  the  volume  of  work  and  do  it  properly. 
With  the  indicated  increase  of  applications  the  work  must  continue  to 
fall  further  behind  unless  relief  is  afforded. 
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Notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  arrears  of  work  on  band,  it  is 
so  distributed  that  in  none  of  the  divisions  of  the  Office  was  the  work 
on  June  30  more  than  three  months  in  arrears. 

The  Commissioner  draws  attention  to  the  fact,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made  in  previous  annual  reports,  that  there  are  7<;  copyists  in 
the  Patent  Office  receiving  a  salary  of  but  $720  per  annum,  whereas 
the  salaries  paid  for  persons  doing  work  of  equal  grade  in  the  other 
bureaus  of  this  Department  is  81)00.  He  regards  such  a  discrimination 
as  unwise  and  unjust,  and  states  that  it  has  the  effect  of  causing  a  loss, 
from  time  to  time,  of  employees  whose  capacity  to  dispatch  work  effi- 
ciently has  been  demonstrated,  by  transfers  to  other  Bureaus  and 
Departments  of  the  Government  in  which  for  the  sameservice  $9  <>  per 
annum  is  paid. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  steady  increase  in  the  business  of 
the  Patent  Office  and  to  the  necessity  for  an  additional  force  and  the 
providing  of  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  facilities  for  transact- 
ing the  steadily  increasing  volume  of  business.  To  that  cud  the  (Nan 
mission er  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $49,020.  Jh ere  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  present  condition  of  the  business  in  the  Patent  Office  is 
such  as  to  require  a  material  increase  in  its  force  in  order  to  properly  dis- 
pose thereof;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  turned  into  the 
Treasury  receipts  from  This  Office,  over  and  above  its  running  expenses, 
aggregating  $5,093,614.23,  I  commend  to  your  favorable  consideration 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  that  Congress 
provide  for  the  necessary  increase  in  the  clerical  force  of  his  Office. 

OFFICE  OF  RAILROAD  AFFAIRS. 

The  office  of  Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts  established  by  the  ad  of 
June  19,  1878,  as  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  the  duties 
of  the  Auditor,  under  and  subject  to*  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  are  denned  to  be  "to  prescribe  a  system  of  reports  to  be 
rendered  to  him  by  the  railroad  companies  whose  roads  are  in  whole  or 
in  part  west,  north,  or  south  ot  the  .Missouri  River,  and  to  which  the 
United  States  have  granted  any  loan  of  credit  or  subsidy  in  bonds  or 
lands;  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  each  of  said  railroad 
companies  once  in  each  fiscal  year,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be 
deemed  by  him  necessary  to  determine  the  correctness  of  any  report 
received  from  them;  to  assist  the  Government  directors  of  any  of  said 
railroad  companies  in  all  matters  which  come  under  their  cognizance, 
whenever  they  may  officially  request  such  assistance:  to  see  thai  the 
laws  relating  to  said  companies  are  enforced;  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion to  the  several  Departments  ol  the  Government  in  regard  to  tariffs 
for  freight  and  passengers  and  in  regard  to  the  accounts  of  said  rail 
road  companies  as  may  be  by  them  required,  or,  in  the  absence  oi  any 
request  therefor,  as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  interest  of  the 
Government;  and  to  make  an  annual   report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior,  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  on  the  condition  of  each  of  said 
railroad  companies,  their  roads,  accounts,  and  affairs,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  immediately  preceding."  The  title  of  Auditor  of 
Eailroad  Accounts  was  changed  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1881,  to  that 
of  Commissioner  of  Railroads. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  sets  forth  the  operations  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  and  the  present  condition  of  the  several  railroads  which 
have  received  subsidies  in  bonds  and  in  grants  of  land  from  the  United 
States. 

The  Commissioner  remarks  on  the  very  depressed  condition  of  busi- 
ness, brought  about  by  the  failure  of  crops,  low  prices,  and  uncertainties 
in  political  affairs,  which  is  reflected  in  the  reports  of  greatly  reduced 
railroad  earnings  during  the  past  year  as  compared  with  former  years, 
in  the  unusually  large  number  of  roads  which  passed  into  receivers' 
hands  or  were  sold  at  foreclosure,  and  in  the  unprecedentedly  small 
amount  of  new  construction.  He  notes,  however,  a  steady  improve- 
ment during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  particularly  in 
the  bond-aided  lines,  in  which  the  United  States  is  financially  inter- 
ested, and  states  that  the  outlook  for  larger  crops,  higher  prices,  and 
consequently  increased  railroad  earnings  is  very  encouraging. 

A  careful  inspection  was  made  of  all  the  bond-aided  lines  and  many 
of  the  land-grant  roads.  Substantial  improvements  were  noted  in  the 
maintenance  of  these  properties,  particularly  in  the  main  lines  of  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific,  respectively,  and  the  roadbed  and  track 
are  kept  up  to  a  high  standard.  The  offices  of  these  bond-aided  roads 
were  visited  and  the  books  examined  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
amounts  due  the  United  States  for  the  year  under  the  existing  laws. 
The  results  for  the  year,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  show 
decreases  as  follows: 

Union  Pacific,  $42,587.42,  attributable  to  reduced  earnings  from  trans- 
portation of  Government  freight;'  Central  Pacific,  $3,816.20,  and  Sioux 
City  and  Pacific  $66.58.  In  the  case  of  the  Central  Branch,  Union 
Pacific,  there  Avas  an  increase  of  $7,679.90,  caused  by  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  net  earnings. 

The  Commissioner  submits  statements  showing  in  detail  the  subsidy 
bonds  which  have  matured  and  in  the  payment  of  which  the  companies 
have  defaulted,  the  payments  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  inter- 
est, and  the  repayments  which  have  been  made  by  the  companies.  The 
bonds  and  cash  now  held  in  the  sinking  funds  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  companies  are 
shown  in  detail. 

The  balance  of  debt  of  the  several  companies  to  the  United  States  on 
June  30,  1897,  after  deducting  all  credit  allowed  both  on  account  of 
bonds  and  interest  and  of  sinking  fund,  was  as  follows: 

Union  Pacific  (including  Kansas  Pacific) $53,  371, 180.  71 

Central  Pacific  (including  Western  Pacific) 59,  829,  032. 29 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific '.. 4,199,066.41 

Central  Branch,  Union  Pacific 3,  765,  998. 97 
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The  report  recites  the  legislation  attempted  by  Congress  at  it-  last 
session  looking  to  a  settlement  of  the  indebtedness  of  these  companies. 

The  Commissioner  sets  forth  the  measures  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  Government  pending  the 
prosecution  of  suits  to  foreclose  the  Government  lien  on  tin'  Union  and 
Kansas  Pacific  railroads. 

The  report  contains  detailed  statements  pertaining  to  all  of  the  snb 
sidized  and  land-grant  railroads.  The  following  is  an  abstract  as  to 
the  earnings  and  payments  on  the  subsidized  portion  of  the  several 
bond-aided  roads  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  L896,  under  the  acts 
of  1862, 1864,  and  1878,  these  statements  being  made  under  the  "  Thur- 
man  Act"  for  the  calendar  year.  The  full  report  gives  the  financial 
condition  and  other  statistics  to  June  30, 1807,  covering  both  aided  and 
non aided  portions. 

Union  Pacific. — The  gross  earnings  of  the  Union  division  for  the 
year  ended  December  31, 1896,  were  $10,853,881.07,  and  the  net  earn- 
ings $2,550,899.69.  The  requirement  for  the  year  was  a  sum  equal  to  5 
per  cent  of  the  net  earnings  and  the  entire  Go vernmenx  transportation, 
and  amounted  to  $1,193,510.97,  being  $555,786.05  in  excess  of  25  per 
cent  of  the  net  earnings.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  aided  portion  of  the 
Kansas  division  was  $2,248,866.94,  and  the  net  earnings  $705,761.66. 
The  requirement  of  the  year  was  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  net 
earnings  and  one-halt' of  the  Government  transportation,  and  amounted 
to  $100,974.07.  The  total  amount  due  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
Company  on  account  of  the  Union  and  Kansas  divisions  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1896,  was  $1,294,485.04,  while,  the  Government 
paid  out  in  interest  on  the  bonds  advanced  to  this  company  the  sum  of 
■1,650,384.97  during  the  corresponding  period. 

Central  Pacific. — The  gross  earnings  of  the  aided  portion  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1896,  were 
|7,789,191.94,  and  the  net  earnings  $1,115,466.42.  The  requirement 
for  the  year  was  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings  and  the 
entire  Government  transportation,  and  amounted  to  $644,573.83,  being 
$;)()."),707.23  in  excess  of  25  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings,  while  the 
Government  paid  out  in  interest  on  the  bonds  advanced  to  this  com- 
pany the  sum  of  $1,433,620.80  during  the  corresponding  period. 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific. — The  gross  earnings  of  tin-  aided  por 
tion  of  this  road  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  L896,  amounted  to 
1378,001.93, and  the  net  earnings  to  $106,764.93.  The  requirement  was 
5  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings  and  one  hall'  of  the  Government  transpor 
tation,  and  amounted  to  $19,991.35,  while  the  Government  paid  out  in 
interest  on  the  bonds  advanced  to  this  company  the  sum  of  $97,699.20 
during  the  corresponding  period. 

Central   Branch  Union  Pacific.— The  gross  earnings  <»i   the 
aided  portion  of  this  road  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  L896, 
$445,9U1.77,  and  the  net  earnings  $153,640.91.     The  requirement  was  :> 
7755 4 
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per  cent  of  the  net  earnings  and  one-half  of  the  Government  transpor- 
tation, and  amounted  to  $15,868.06,  while  the  Government  paid  out  in 
interest  on  the  bonds  advanced  to  this  company  the  sum  of  $57,600 
during  the  corresponding  period. 

THE  GOVERNMENT   DIRECTORS    OF  THE  UNION   PACIFIC 
RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  act  of  July  1,  1862,  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  two  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  to  repre- 
sent the  Government  and  act  with  the  regular  board  of  directors  of  the 
company.  By  the  act  of  July  2,  1864,  the  number  of  Government 
directors  was  increased  to  five.  They  are  required  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  board,  to  visit  all  portions  of  the  road  as  often  as  necessary, 
and  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  time  to  time  touch- 
ing the  condition  and  management  of  the  company. 

The  compensation  of  a  director  is  $10  per  day  for  each  day  actually 
employed,  and  mileage  from  residence  to  place  of  meeting  and  return 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  mile  each  way.  This  compensation  is  paid 
by  the  railway  company. 

The  report  of  the  Government  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897,  shows  that  there  have  been 
marked  improvements  both  in  the  character  of  the  roadbed  and  condi- 
tion of  the  equipment  of  the  road. 

The  comparative  statements  given  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  for 
each  month,  from  January  to  June,  1807,  indicate  an  increase  in  gross 
earnings  and  in  surplus  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1896 •  the 
surplus  earnings  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  being  $192,005.15  in 
excess  of  the  earnings  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  directors  append  to  their  report  a  copy  of  a  special  report  made 
by  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  January  23,  1897,  setting 
out  at  length  the  correspondence  between  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  reorganization  committee  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  which 
correspondence  resulted  in  the  following  agreement  being  reached: 
That  in  the  event  that  the  Government  should  proceed  to  foreclose  its 
lien  by  sale  of  the  railroad  property  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  sale  of  the  sinking  fund  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  said 
reorganization  committee  would  guarantee  a  minimum  bid  for  the  Union 
and  Kansas  Pacific  lines  of  railroad  and  property  within  the  lien  of  the 
Government,  and  for  the  cash  and  securities  in  the  United  States  Union 
Pacific  sinking  fund  taken  at  par,  which  shall  produce  to  the  Govern- 
ment, over  and  above  all  prior  liens  on  such  railways  and  sinking  fund, 
the  net  sum  of  $45,751,059.99.  As  security  for  the  performance  of  this 
agreement,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  deposited  with  the  United 
States  Trust  Company  of  New  York  the  sum  of  $4,500,000. 

The  directors  state  that  they  advised  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  and 
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show  that  it  will  result  in  refunding  to  the  United  States  the  principal 
amount  of  the  bonds  originally  issued  and  the  sum  of  $32,843,629  ou 
account  of  interest,  an  equivalent  to  over  3  per  cent  for  the  thirty  j 
during  which  the  bonds  have  run.  Or,  from  another  point  of  view,  the 
offer  is  equivalent  to  about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  present  obligation 
of  the  company  to  the  Government.  They  regard  it  as  preferable  to 
funding  and  extending  the  debt,  as  was  proposed  by  the  ••  Powers  bill" 
of  the  last  Congress. 

The  directors  review  at  length  the  various  suits  which  were  insti- 
tuted to  foreclose  the  first-mortgage  liens  and  the  subsidy  liens  <>i  the 
United  States  on  the  Union  and  Kansas  divisions,  respectively,  in 
accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  agreement,  and  recite  the  terms 
of  the  final  decrees  which  were  entered  in  such  suits.  The  decree-  in 
the  United  States  foreclosure  suits  fix  the  minimum  bids  which  the 
special  master  is  authorized  to  accept  for  the  Government  claim  at 
^23,000,000  tortlie  Union  Division,  and  $2,500,000  for  the  subsidized 
portion  of  the  Kansas  Division.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  bonds 
held  in  the  sinking  fund  shall  be  sold  as  an  entirety  to  the  highest 
bidder,  no  bid  less  than  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  par  value  of  all 
the  bonds  in  said  sinking  fund  to  be  accepted. 

They  estimate  the  total  amount  of  securities  taken  at  par  and  the 
cash  in  the  sinking  fund  at  $18,000,000;  since  the  guarantee  bid  of  the 
committee  of  $45,754,059.99  includes  the  sinking  fund,  it  follows  that 
the  minimum  bid  for  the  railroad  properties,  if  presently  sold  under 
the  decrees,  would  be  $27,754,059.99.  This  would  be  more  than 
$2,000,000  in  excess  of  the  minimum  bid  authorized  to  be  received  by 
the  decrees;  but  the  directors  urge  that  inasmuch  as  a  deposit  has 
actually  been  made  as  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
agreement  of  the  reorganization  committee,  no  sales  should  be  con 
firmed  which  shall  not  result  in  the  United  States  receiving  the  lull 
sum  of  $45,754,059.99.  The  decrees  hx  the  total  amount  due  the  Gov- 
ernment for  principal  and  interest  from  both  the  Union  and  Kansas 
divisions  on  April  1,  1897,  at  $70,654,330.12,  so  that  the  bid  of  the 
committee  represents  a  loss  to  the  United  States  of  about  $25,000,000. 

The  directors  repeat  their  approval  of  the  action  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  accepting  the  proposition  of  the  reorganization  committee 
and  instituting  foreclosure  proceedings.  They  say  that,  having  "always 
been  firmly  convinced  that  the  ownership  of  these  railroads  by  the 
Government  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  people,  would  result  in 
gross  inequalities  and  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  territory  served 
by  them,  and  would  be  a  prolific  source  of  political  corruption,  they 
find  themselves  unable  to  consider  the  subject  from  the  point  ol  view 
of  Government  ownership,"  and  they  address  their  report  t<>  the  single 
question  of  realizing  for  fche  Government  the  best  financial  return  for 
its  investment  in  this  property.    They  express  themselves  a-  satisfied 
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that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Department  of  Justice  "has  been  wise, 
discreet,  and  advantageous  to  the  Government,"  and  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  the  arrangement  having  been  openly  and  publicly  made 
in  January  last  and  the  sale  postponed  until  October,  there  has  been 
ample  time  for  all  great  railroad  corporations  and  financial  institutions 
to  examine  into  the  subject  in  detail  and  make  such  necessary  arrange- 
ments as  will  enable  them  to  become  bidders  at  the  sale. 

In  conclusion,  the  directors  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  foreclosure 
suits  are  being  prosecuted  for  the  sale  of  the  securities  under  the  three 
collateral  trust  mortgages  made  by  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  Com- 
pany. Inasmuch  as  many  of  these  collaterals  have  greatly  advanced 
in  market  value,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  foreclosures  will  leave  sur- 
pluses applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  general  debts  of  the  company, 
they  argue  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  secure  to  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  all  such  assets  or  surpluses  and  all 
property  of  every  form  not  covered  by  the  mortgages,  to  the  end  that 
the  aggregate  of  general  assets  may  form  the  largest  possible  fund  for 
part  payment  of  its  general  creditors. 

FORECLOSURE   SUFIS. 

The  present  condition  of  the  suits  instituted  for  the  foreclosure  of  the 
Government  lien  on  the  Union  and  Kansas  Division  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Eailway  is  as  follows: 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  Union  Division  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  terminated  on  November  1,  1897,  when  this  division 
was  sold  to  the  reorganization  committee,  of  which  Louis  Fitzgerald 
was  chairman. 

The  accepted  bids  covered  the  entire  indebtedness  to  the  Government 
to  November  1,  1897,  and  the  bonds,  at  par,  held  in  the  sinking  fund. 

The  amount  due  the  Government  consisted  of  the  principal  of  the 
subsidy  bonds,  $27,236,512,  and  the  unreimbursed  and  accrued  interest 
thereon,  $31,211,711.75,  making  the  total  indebtedness  $58,448,223.75. 
The  sinking  fund  in  the  United  States  Treasury  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany consists  of  $4,549,368.26  uninvested  cash,  and  $13,645,250  in 
bonds,  aggregating  in  all  $18,194,618.26.  Deducting  this  fund  from  the 
indebtedness,  a  balance  of  $40,253,605.49  remains  of  the  debt. 

The  bonds  in  the  sinking  fund  were  sold  at  par  to  the  same  commit- 
tee for  $13,645,250,  making  the  total  bids  by  the  reorganization  com- 
mittee, together  with  the  cash  in  the  sinking  fund,  $58,528,532.76,  the 
total  indebtedness. 

The  sale  of  the  Kansas  Division  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  has 
been  postponed  until  December  15,  1897.  The  debt  of  this  division  to 
the  Government  on  November  1, 1897,  was  the  principal  of  the  subsidy 
bonds,  $6,303,000,  and  the  unreimbursed  and  accrued  interest  thereon, 
$6,626,690.33,  making  a  total  of  $12,929,690.33. 
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THE   ELEVENTH  CENSUS. 

The  supervisory  powers  relating  to  the  acts  of  marshals  and  others  in 
taking  and  returning  the  census  were  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  the  act  creating  the  Department.  Prior  to  that  time  such 
powers  were  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor,  by  authority  of  an  act  of  October  3, 
1893,  was  directed  and  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  perform  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Census  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1895,  Congress  abolished  the  "Office  of  the 
Eleventh  Census,"  and  provided  for  the  completion  of  the  unfinished 
work  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary.  Under  the  same  act,  the 
continuance  of  the  services  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  charge  of 
the  Eleventh  Census,  was  authorized,  and  the  census  work  was  there 
after  conducted  under  his  supervision  in  the  Census  Division  of  the 
Secretary's  office.  Subsequently  the  Census  Division  was  abolished. 
and  a  census  clerk  was  provided  for,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  t lie 
records  of  the  Eleventh  Census.  The  Eleventh  Census  is  practically  a 
matter  of  the  past,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  request,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  has  been  relieved  of  all  further  responsibility  in  con 
nection  with  the  office,  the  latter  being  in  the  hands  of  the  census  clerk. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor,  in  his  report,  calls  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity for  early  legislation  providing  for  the  Twelfth  and  subsequent  cen- 
sus enumerations.  A  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  incidentally 
providing  for  a  permanent  census  office,  but  more  specifically  making 
provision  for  the  immediate  creation  of  a  force,  under  a  director  or 
superintendent,  for  the  purpose  of  making  preparations  for  the  Twelfth 
Census.  It  would  have  been  well  had  some  legislation  taken  place 
during  the  last  session,  thus  securing  ample  time  for  the  details  of 
preparation  for  future  census  work.  Should  the  census  bill  become  a 
law  early  the  coming  winter,  whoever  has  charge  of  the  next  enumera- 
tion will  have  a  year's  advantage  of  his  predecessors,  hut  even  then 
none  too  much  time  for  careful  preparation.  I  earnestly  hope,  there- 
fore, that  there  will  be  speedy  action  in  securing  proper  legislation  for 
the  Twelfth  Census. 

I  am  satisfied  that  many  of  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  during 
the  past  two  or  three  enumerations  could  have  been  avoided  had  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Census  Office  had  sufficient  time  in  which  lo 
make  preparations.  At  the  Ninth  Census,  i  am  advised,  the  Superin- 
tendent did  not  know  under  what  form  or  system  the  enumeration  was 
to  be  made  until  a  short  time  before  active  work  was  to  begin,  while 
the  Tenth  Census  was  taken  in  accordance  with  an  act  approved  March 
3,  1879,  a  little  more  than  a  year  before  the  enumeration,  although 
Important  amendments,  without  which  that  enumeration  could  not 
have   been   made,  were   not   enacted   us   law    until   June    16,  l^s,».   two 
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weeks  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the  actual  enumeration. 
The  act  providing  for  the  Eleventh  Census  (that  of  1890)  was  approved 
March  1, 1889,  but  legislation  making  provision  for  important  inquiries 
did  not  take  place  until  February  22,  18(J0,  barely  three  months  before 
the  enumerators  commenced  their  work.  The  Superintendent,  of 
course,  could  not  perfect  his  schedules  or  make  any  final  preparation 
for  the  enumeration  of  1890  until  after  the  date  last  named.  Insuffi- 
cient and  tardy  legislation  is  not  the  fault,  probably,  of  any  committee 
of  either  the  House  or  Senate,  the  inherent  difficulty  lying  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  officer  on  duty  whose  particular  business  it  is  to  see 
that  the  details  of  the  census  are  properly  prepared  and  digested  for 
enactment  into  law. 

At  my  request  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  has  specifically  set  forth 
the  necessity  for  early  legislation  in  a  communication  of  date  Octo- 
ber 11,  which  I  have  forwarded  to  you  for  your  information.  With 
ample  time  the  head  of  the  Census  Office  can  work  out  the  details  of 
methods  that  will  insure  for  the  coming  enumeration  many  reforms  over 
past  methods,  and  among  these  reforms  there  should  be  some  means  by 
which  the  inquiries  can  be  reduced  and  the  number  and  size  of  the 
reports  on  final  results  greatly  lessened.  The  completed  reports  of  the 
Eleventh  Census  number  twenty-five  quarto  volumes,  and  this  is  a  great 
reduction  of  the  number  of  reports  contemplated  by  law.  Several 
branches  of  inquiries  can  be  eliminated  from  the  Twelfth  Census,  either 
by  postponement  or  transfer  to  bureaus  already  in  existence. 


GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

The  office  of  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  was  established 
March  3,  1879,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  its  several  branches  was 
actively  prosecuted  throughout  the  year.  A  general  plan  of  opera- 
tions was  submitted  by  the  Director  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  June  22,  1896,  and  the  work  was  executed  in  conformity 
with  such  plan. 

The  Survey  is  organized  in  four  branches:  Geology,  topography, 
publication,  and  administration,  and  within  each  of  these  branches 
there  are  several  divisions. 

In  the  Geologic  Branch  30  parties  have  worked  in  27  States  and  in 
Alaska  and  Indian  Territory.  The  geological  work  included  the  study 
of  the  surficial  and  glacial  formations  of  the  southeastern  and  northern 
central  States;  the  geological  problems  connected  with  the  underground 
water  supply  of  the  arid  and  Great  Plains  region  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River;  the  continuation  of  the  mapping  of  the  areal  and  struc- 
tural geology  of  the  coal  and  iron  belt  of  the  Appalachian  region;  the 
continuation  of  the  survey  of  the  great  iron-ore  district  of  the  Lake 
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Superior  region  j  the  study  and  mapping  of  the  mineral-bearing  ai 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States;  the  completion  of  the 
survey  and  map  of  the  phosphate  belt  of  Florida,  and  the  study  of 
many  minor  problems,  accounts  of  which  will  be  found  in  t  be  Direcl 
Annual  Report. 

Under  the  recent  legislation  (act  of  June  11,  1896,  iM.>  Stat.  U,  U3 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  levels  and  permanent  monuments 
and  bench  marks,  the  Survey  took  a  step  toward  the  preparation  of  a 
much  higher  grade  of  topographic  maps.  During  the  year  L0,840  miles 
of  levels  were  run,  and  1,820  bench  marks  were  established  in  connec- 
tion with  them.  The  topographic  surveys  covered  27,466  square  miles, 
distributed  through  25  States  and  Territories. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  June  4,  1897,  provision  was  made  lor  a 
survey  of  the  forest  reserves  by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  $150,000  was  made  for  the  purpose.  The  plan  of  opera- 
tions for  this  work  was  approved  early  in  June,  and  before  the  (lose  of 
the  month,  surveying  parties  left  Washington  to  begin  the  work  in  the 
Black  Bills  Reserve,  S.  Dak.;  the  Teton  and  Big  Horn  reserves,  Wyo.; 
the  Hitter  Knot,  Flathead,  and  Priest  Kiver  reserves,  Mont  :  and  the 
Washington  Reserve,  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Plans  were  also 
approved  for  an  examination  of  the  distribution  of  the  forests  in  these 
reserves.  It  is  anticipated  that  before  the  close  of  the  field  season 
sufficient  data  will  have  been  secured  in  relation  to  the  settled  areas  of 
the  reserves  embraced  in  the  Executive  orders  and  proclamations  which 
were  by  the  act  of  June  4,  1807,  suspended  from  the  operation  of 
the  statute  until  March  1,  1808.  to  enable  the  Department  to  form  an 
opinion  based  upon  maps  ami  notes,  as  to  population  and  improvements 
included  within  the  reserves;  also  the  distribution  of  the  forested  and 
agricultural  lands. 

In  the  Division  of  Hydrography  held  work  has  been  carried  on  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  preceding  years,  but  more  streams  have  been 
measured  and  a  greater  area  has  been  covered  by  the  investigation  oi 
underground  waters  and  artesian  wells.  In  the  humid  region  of  New 
England,  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  the  work 
consisted  principally  in  gauging  streams  ami  studying  the  problems 
connected  with  local  artesian  water  supply.  In  the  subhumid  region 
of  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska.  Kansas,  and  Texas  the  principal  work  has 
been  in  connection  with  the  artesian  investigation,  all  hough  a  consider- 
able number  of  stream  measurements  have  also  been  made  In  the  arid 
region  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  ('oast  States,  die  principal 
work  has  consisted  in  maintaining  measurements  of  the  discharge  of 
streams  rising  in  high  mountains  and  flowing  out  upon  the  adjacent 
valleys.  The  results  of  the  operations  of  this  division  are  given  in 
Part  IV  of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Survey,  whic 
devoted  entirely  to  hydrography. 

The  Division  of  Mineral  Resources  1ms  maintained  its  usual  accuracy 
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and  promptness.  The  two  large  volumes  for  the  calendar  year  1895,  on 
the  metallic  and  nonmetallic  minerals,  were  distributed  prior  to  the 
assembling  of  Congress,  and  the  data  for  the  mineral  production  for  the 
calendar  year  1896  were  gathered  and  prepared  for  publication  before 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year-. 

The  publications  of  the  Survey  have  appeared  with  unusual  prompt- 
ness, the  entire  Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  comprising  4  volumes, 
aggregating  2,998  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations  and  maps,  being 
printed  and  distributed  during  the  year.  There  were  also  issued  2 
monographs,  13  bulletins,  6  smaller  bulletins  of  the  water-supply  series, 
and  10  geologic  folios.  Special  attention  is  called  to  Monograph 
XXVIII,  on  the  Marquette  iron-bearing  district,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  thorough  reports  yet  published  upon  the  iron-ore 
producing  formations  of  the  United  States. 

The  subdivision al  surveys  of  the  Indian  Territory  were  carried  for- 
ward systematically  until  checked  by  the  failure  of  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill  on  March  4,  1897.  The  work  was  resumed  the  latter  part 
of  June,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  field  surveys  of  the  Territory, 
exclusive  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  will  be  completed  in  December, 
and  all  field  notes  and  plats  filed  with  the  Department  by  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898.  Under  the  special  appropriation 
for  the  resurvey  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  work  was  begun  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  field  work  of  the  entire  area 
will  be  completed  by  July  1,  1898. 

The  number  of  miles  surveyed  in  the  Indian  Territory  from  July  1, 
1896,  to  April  17,  1897,  was  16,079,  and  the  total  number  of  miles  to 
that  date,  38,411,  leaving  about  320  miles  of  exterior  lines  to  be  run 
and  9,500  of  subdivisioual  lines,  including  the  necessary  meanders. 
The  topographic  mapping  has  been  prosecuted  contemporaneously  with 
the  subdivisional  work,  an  area  of  17,430  square  miles  having  been 
mapped  since  the  beginning  of  the  work.  In  connection  with  the 
topographic  work,  and  in  conformity  with  the  law  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  bench  marks,  4,174  miles  of  spirit  leveling  were  run  and 
700  permanent  bench  marks  were  established. 

The  expense  of  the  topographic  work,  spirit  leveling  and  permanent 
bench  marks  and  of  the  land  subdivisional  surveys  to  April  15,  1897, 
was  nearly  $26,000  less  than  the  contract  price  for  the  simple  subdivi- 
sional surveys  would  have  been,  showing  that  it  is  far  more  profitable 
for  the  Government  to  do  this  work  in  large  areas  by  its  own  surveyors 
than  by  the  contract  system.  It  can  be  done  much  more  thoroughly, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  topographic  map  can  be  made  and  permanent 
iron  monuments  established  at  township  corners,  upon  which  the  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  is  recorded.  If  the  topographic  surveys  already 
completed  in  the  Territory  had  been  made  independently  of  the  land 
survey,  they  would  have  cost  the  Government  between  $80,000  and 
$85,000. 
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As  a  whole,  the  work  of  the  Survey  has  progressed  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  usefuluess  of  the  work  will  be 
augmented  during  the  fiscal  year  1897-98. 


OFFICE    OF    EDUCATION. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  L867  (1 1  Star.  L..  (U  .  estab- 
lished a  Department  of  Education — 

For  the  purpose  of  collecting  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  com 
and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  of  diffusing  such 
information  respecting  the  organization  and  management  of  school  systems  and 
methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems  and  others  ise  promote  the  cause 
pf  education. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  20,  1868  (15  Stat.  L.,  100),  the 
Department  of  Education  was  abolished,  and  instead  there  was  "estab- 
lished and  attached  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an  office  to  be 
denominated  the  Office  of  Education,  the  chief  officer  of  which  shall 
be  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  *  *  *  who  shall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  discharge  all  such  duties 
and  superintend,  execute,  and  perform  all  such  acts  and  things  touch- 
ing and  respecting  the  said  Office  of  Education  as  are  devolved  by  law 
upon  said  Commissioner  of  Education." 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  reports  that  during  the  past  year  the 
office  has  continued  its  work  of  preparing  a  statement  of  the  condition 
and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  by 
collating  the  information  obtained  on  over  12,000  statistical  returns 
that  were  received  during  the  year,  and  by  the  examination  of  Dearly 
8,000  catalogues  of  special  institutions  and  2.000  printed  reports.  The 
information  so  collated  has  been  tabulated  and  the  results  discussed  in 
detail  in  the  annual  report  of  the  office  for  L895-96,  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer.  The  act  of  Congress,  approved  January  12, 
1895,  regulating  the  public  printing  has  made  it  possible  to  print  the 
annual  reports  of  the  office  without  the  delays  formerly  necessitated 
by  the  awaiting  of  the  special  appropriation  therefor  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  Under  this  act  the  first  volume  of  the  annual  report  is 
printed  within  six  or  seven  months  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
and  is  followed  by  a  second  volume  four  or  five  months  later.  The 
public  has  now  the  use  of  the  report  of  the  Office  of  Education  one  or 
two  years  earlier  than  has  been  found  possible  hitherto. 

While  the  act  in  question  lias  facilitated  the  issue  of  the  animal 
report  of  the  office,  it  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  printing  of  cir- 
culars and  documents  required  in  its  proper  administration  l>.\  restrict- 
ing the  printing  of  any  report,  publication,  or  document  to  the  cumber 
of  1,000  of  each  in  any  one  fiscal  year  \\  iihont  authorization  therefor  by 
Congress.  Many  circulars  covering  the  history  of  higher  education  in 
the  States  and  other  circulars  on  various  educational  subjects,  for  which 
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there  is  great  demand,  are  in  the  office  awaiting  publication,  but  can  not 
be  issued  unless  special  appropriation  for  the  printing  thereof  is  made  by 
Congress,  and  the  restriction  as  to  tbe  number  of  copies  imposed  by  said 
act  is  removed.  The  Commissioner  recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$20,000  as  a  printing  fund,  and  that  he  be  authorized  to  use  the  same 
in  the  publication  of  a  bulletin. 

According  to  the  tabulated  returns  of  the  schools  of  the  country  for 
the  year  1895-90,  there  were  almost  14,000,000  children  receiving  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  the  public  schools,  and  1,250,000  in  the  private 
schools.  In  the  public  high  schools  there  were  nearly  400,000  more, 
and  somewhat  less  than  200,000  in  private  academies  and  preparatory 
schools.  The  universities  and  colleges  enrolled  nearly  100,000  students, 
while  the  professional  schools  of  the  United  States  had  an  enrollment  of 
53,000;  in  the  training  schools  for  teachers  there  were  upward  of  60,000 
students.  The  value  of  the  school  property  owned  by  the  public 
amounted  to  $456,000,000,  and  the  total  annual  expenditure  in  the 
public  schools  was  $184,000,001).  In  the  Southern  States  there  were 
4,000,000  of  white  children  enrolled,  and  about  1,500,000  colored  chil- 
dren. The  average  length  of  the  school  year  for  the  whole  country 
was  140  days. 

The  comparative  statistics  of  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States, 
showing  the  total  population,  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  the  number 
of  schoolhouses,  teachers,  etc.,  and  the  amount  of  expenditures  for 
seven  years,  including  1890, 1891,  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  and  1896,  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  interest  and  of  its  rate  of 
growth. 

Growth  of  the  common  schools. 


Year. 


Pupils 
enrolled. 


Teachers. 


1870-71 
1874-75 
1879-80 
1884-85 
1889-90 
1890-9] 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
18D5-9G 


7,  501,  5S2 

8,  785,  678 

9,  807,  505 
11,398,024  J 
12,722,581  | 
13,  050, 132 
13,  255,921 
13,483,34(1 
13,995,357 

a  14,  201,  752 
a  14,  379.  078 


Male. 

90,  293 
108, 791 
122, 795 
121,762 
125.  525 
123,  360 
121, 573 
122.472 
125,  402 
128, 376 
130,  366 


Female. 


Expended 

Total  per  capita 

expenditure,     of  popu- 


lati 


129, 

149, 
103. 
204, 
238, 
245, 
252, 
200, 
263, 
267, 
269, 


932 

074 
798 
154 
397 
028 
653 
278 
547 
95] 
959 


$09,107,012 
83,  504,  007 
78,  004.  GST 
110,  328,375 
140,506,715 
147, 494,  809 
155,  817,  012 
104,171,057 
172,  502.  843 
178,  215,  556 
184,453,780 


$1.75 
1.91 
1.50 
1.96 
2.  24 
2.31 
2.40 
2.48 
2.53 
2.59 
2.61 


Expended 

per  pupil. 


$15. 20 
15.91 
12.71 
15. 12 
17.23 
17.54 
18.20 
18.58 
18.62 
18.98 
18.92 


a  The  figures  for  1894-95  and  1895-96  are  subject  to  correction. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  maintained  in  Alaska  20  day  scholos 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Education  Office,  with  23 
teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  1,267  pupils.  These  schools,  together 
with  about  20  mission  schools  and  homes  conducted  by  the  various 
missionary   organizations  of  the  United  States  (the  most  efficient  of 
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which  is  the  fully  equipped  industrial  school  at  Sitka  .  and  a  few  schools 
<>f  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  supported  by  the  [mperial  Russian  < 
eminent,  constitute  the  educational  facilities  of  Alaska. 

Southeastern  Alaska  is  within  easy  communication  by  a  1m, 
steamers  which  make  trips  from  Pugel  Sound  every  two  weeks  during 
the  entire  year.  The  schools  in  this  region  are  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  a  district  superintendent.  A  local  school  committee 
has  been  organized  wherever  the  while  population  has  been  sufficient 
for  the  composition  of  such  a  committee.  In  the  towns  of  Sitka, 
Juneau,  and  Douglas  separate  schools  are  maintained  for  the  white 
and  native  children.  From  the  smaller  day  schools  the  more  promis- 
ing of  the  native  pupils  are  sent  to  the  industrial  school  al  Sitka, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  instruction  received  from  books,  the  girls  are 
trained  in  cooking  and  household  duties  and  the  boys  in  carpentering, 
blacksmithing,  and  shoemaking. 

During  the  summer  of  1896  a  much-needed  schoolhouse  was  erected 
near  the  Tfeadwell  gold  mine  at  Douglas,  in  southeast  Alaska,  and  this 
season  a  school'building  has  been  completed  at  Boonah,  a  large  native 
settlement  on  Ohicagoff  Island. 

A  public  school  was  opened  in  Circle  City,  in  the  Yukon  mining  dis- 
trict, in  September,  1896. 

There  are  at  present  five  herds  of  reindeer  in  Alaska,  one  at  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  numbering  253 ;  one  at  Cape  Xome  (under  three 
Esquimo  apprentices)  numbering  218;  one  at  the  Swedish  mission 
station  at  Golovin  Bay,  and  one  at  St.  James  Episcopal  station,  near 
the  former,  the  two  numbering  together  206;  the  central  Government 
herd  at  Teller  reindeer  station  numbering  423,  making  a  total  of  L,100 
head.  The  needs  of  the  service  are  fully  set  forth  in  a  recent  report  of 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  general  agent  of  education  in  Alaska,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  appendix  hereto.     (Exhibit  F.) 

The  opening  of  the  new  mines  on  the  Klondike  Kiver  threatens  to 
draw  away  the  settlements  in  and  about  Circle  City  in  the  Yukon  min- 
ing district.  In  former  reports  of  the  office  a  plan  to  arrange  a  rein- 
deer express  connecting  the  towns  in  line  from  Bering  Strait  to  Kadiak 
Island  has  been  described.  The  superintendent  of  the  Teller  Reindeer 
Station,  Alaska,  has  recently  made  a  successful  trial  trip  over  this 
route,  t  hereby  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  communication,  even 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  between  civilization  and  arctic  Alaska.  Ai 
the  instance  of.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  orders  nave  been  issued 
to  bring  such  reindeer  as  have  been  trained  to  harness  to  Si.  Michaels, 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  officer  commanding  the  United 
States  Army  post  at  that  station  for  use  in  transporting  provisions, 
etc.,  to  the  Klondike  mining  region  should  scarcity  of  food  among  the 
mining  population  in  that  region  demand  such  course. 

For  the  purpose  of  transportations  large  number  of  male  reindeeral 
the  Teller  Station  and  elsewhere  are  under  active  training,     h   is  pro- 
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posed  to  detail  three  of  the  skilled  herdsmen  with  30  reindeer  broken 
to  harness  to  the  upper  Yukon  the  present  season  for  the  use  of  the 
miners  in  the  gold  camps.  The  reindeer  finds  pasturage  at  nearly  all 
places  in  Alaska  on  the  long  moss  which  grows  there,  while  dog  teams  | 
require  animal  food,  and  this  must  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
freight  that  they  carry.  While  a  dog  team  can  travel  from  20  to  30 
miles  a  day,  the  reindeer  can  travel  60  miles  and  even  90  miles.  The 
reindeer  herd  promises  to  be  the  solution  of  the  most  important  Alaska 
problem  which  is  to  furnish  rapid  transit  winter  and  summer,  and  to 
utilize  the  only  abundant  food  there,  namely,  the  moss. 

The  statistics  for  1895-96  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges 
endowed  by  acts  of  Congress  approved  June  2,  1862,  and  August  30, 
1890,  with  public  lands  or  a  part  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale 
thereof  are  given  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Congress. 

It  is  shown  by  the  table  giving  the  financial  statistics  of  these  insti- 
tutions that  each  of  the  States  and  Territories  received  its  quota  of 
$21,000  from  the  United  States  Treasury  under  the  act  of  August  30, 
1890,  appropriating  $15,000  the  first  year,  $16,000  the  second  year,  and 
an  annual  increase  until  the  annual  appropriation  reaches  the  sum  of 
$25,000,  in  the  year  1901.  These  States  and  Territories  having  reported 
the  proper  application  of  the  previous  year's  endowment  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  Congress,  were  certified  to  the  United  States  Treasurer 
as  entitled  to  the  sum  of  $21,000. 

THE  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

The  report  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  hereto  (marked  Exhibit 
G),  and  shows  the  character  and  extent  of  the  work  of  the  law  division. 

Hon.  Isaac  H.  Lionberger,  of  Missouri,  succeeded  Hon.  William  A. 
Little  as  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  this  Department  on  October 
26,1896;  and  on  March  23,  1897,  shortly  after  the  incoming  of  the 
present  Administration,  Mr.  Lionberger  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Willis 
Van  Devanter,  of  Wyoming. 

The  duties  of  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  consist 
mainly  of  the  examination  of  cases  brought  before  the  Department  on 
appeal  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  involving 
all  questions  relating  to  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain  under  the 
numerous  laws  pertaining  to  homestead,  preemption,  or  timber-culture 
eutries,  mineral  lands,  desert  lands,  swamp  lands,  school  lands,  rail- 
road grants,  etc.  In  order  to  formulate  decisions  upon  these  questions 
for  the  signature  of  the  Secretary,  the  assistant  attorneys  in  this  office 
are  called  upon  to  examine  the  records  in  these  cases,  amounting  fre- 
quently to  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of  pages,  and  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  laws  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  previous 
departmental  decisions  bearing  upon  the  questions  involved.     Many 
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of  the  cases  present  difficult  questions  of  law.  calling  for  intelligent 
and  painstaking  research. 

This  work  has  during  the  past  year  been  especially  difficult  and 
onerous,  on  account  of  the  unprecedented  number  of  records  contain- 
ing very  voluminous  transcripts  of  testimony  and  presenting  important 
and  closely  contested  legal  propositions.  An  unusually  Large  number 
of  motions  for  review,  usually  incident  to  a  change  of  Administration, 
have  been  filed  and  disposed  of  during  the  last  eight  months.  In 
addition  to  these  matters,  a  considerable  number  of  questions  per 
tainiug  to  other  bureaus  and  branches  of  this  Department  have  been 
referred  to  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  his  opinion. 

The  number  of  assistant  attorneys  in  this  office  is  not  sufficient  to 
dispose  of  the  great  volume  of  work  which  comes  before  the  office,  and 
the  compensation  provided  for  someof  them  is  not  commensurate  with 
either  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  or  the  ability  and  learning 
required. 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 

Section  92  of  act  of  January  12,  1895,  regulating  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  public  documents,  provides  that  ''public  documents 
received  by  the  several  Executive  Departments  shall  be  distributed  by 
a  competent  person"  who  "shall  keep  an  account  in  detail  of  all  publi- 
cations received  and  distributed  by  him.  He  shall  prevent  duplication, 
and  make  detailed  report  to  the  head  of  the  Department,  who  shall 
transmit  the  same  annually  to  Congress." 

The  report  of  the  chief  of  the  document  division  shows  that  publica- 
tions of  the  Government  were  received  during  the  year  by  the  several 
Offices  and  Bureaus  of  the  Department,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Secretary ir>3,  088 

Patent  Office 429,070 

General  Land  Office 80,616 

Pension  (Mice 6,848 

Office  of  Indian  A  flairs 6,900 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Railroads 1,  611 

Office  of  Education 99 

Geological  Survey  298,878 

Total 1,076.  all 

Of  those  received  by  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  73,429  were  Reports 
of  the  Eleventh  Census,  comprising  Final  Reports  on  Real  Estate  Mort- 
gages; Vital  Statistics,  parts  2  and  4:  Insane.  Feeble-minded,  Deaf, 
Dumb,  and  Blind;  Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Benevolence,  part  l:  Insur- 
ance, part  2,  Life:  Farms  and  Homes;  Proprietorship  and  Indebted- 
ness, and  Monographs  on  Agriculture  by  Irrigation,  second  edition, 
and  Occupations  of  the  Population. 

The  whole  number  of  reports  of  the  census  received  t<>  the  clo- 
the fiscal  year  is  554,696.     Since  that  date  a   portiOD  of  the  edition  of 
part  3  of  the  Compendium  and  of  part  2  of  the  Final  Report  od  Popn 
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lation,  ordered  by  Congress,  lias  been  delivered  by  the  Government 
Printing-  Office.  There  still  remain  to  be  published  of  this  series  the 
report  on  Vital  Statistics,  part  1,  and  the  Statistical  Atlas.  It  will, 
therefore,  probably  be  the  middle  of  1898  before  the  complete  report  of 
the  census  of  1890  is  laid  before  the  public. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  copies  each  of  volumes  162  to  166 
of  United  States  Reports  were  delivered  to  the  Department  by  the 
reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court;  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  681  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  of  act  of  February  12,  1889, 
which  have  been  distributed  to  judicial  and  other  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment entitled  to  receive  them.  Since  the  passage  of  this  act  Con- 
gress has  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  additional  United 
States  judges  and.  the  holding  of  courts  in  new  places  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  so  that  the  number  of  copies  received  is  now 
insufficient  for  a  full  compliance  with  its  provisions.  The  attention 
of  Congress  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  this  subject  and  additional 
legislation  in  the  premises  urged.  A  bill  having  this  in  view  passed 
the  Senate  during  the  last  Congress,  but  was  not  considered  by  the 
House.  A  similar  bill  "to  provide  for  the  farther  distribution  of  the 
Reports  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court"  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that -favorable  action  maybe  taken  upon  it  by 
both  Houses  at  an  early  day,  and  the  Department  be  thus  enabled  to 
meet  the  urgent  requests  for  these  reports  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
Government  who  suppose  themselves  entitled,  under  existing  laws,  to 
receive  them. 

The  Official  Register  of  the  United  States  for  1897  is  now  in  process 
of  preparation.  It  is  expected  that  volume  1  of  this  work  will  be  pub- 
lished early  in  December,  and  volume  2  in  March  next. 

The  sum  of  $1,712.57  was  received  from  the  sale  of  documents  during 
the  year  by  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  and  $1,756.07  by  the  Geological 
Survey.  The  amount  received  by  the  Patent  Office  from  the  sale  of 
its  own  publications  is  not  separately  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  giving  the  receipts  of  that  office. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 
ALASKA. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  17,  1884  (23  Stat.,  24),  a 
district  government  was  provided  for  the  Russian  purchase  known  as 
Alaska.  Provision  was  made  therein  for  a  governor,  a  district  court, 
a  land  office  at  Sitka,  and  four  commissioners.  The  laws  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  and  the  mineral-land  laws  were  extended  over  the  district, 
but  the  public-land  laws  of  the  United  States  were,  expressly  excepted 
from  operation  therein.  Subsequently,  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.,  1099),  the  town-site  laws  providing  for  the 
incorporation  of  town  sites  and  the  acquirement  of  title  thereto  from 
the  Government  was  extended  to  Alaska. 
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The  population  of  the  district,  according  to  the  census  of  L890,  was 
32,052,  which  has  been  greatly  augmented  since:  notably  so  during  the 
last  two  years,  when  discoveries  of  valuable  gold  mines  m  Alaska,  and 
particularly  in  the  Klondike  region,  has  caused  a  large  influx  of  white 
people  from  all  grades  in  society.  This  increase  in  the  population, 
which  in  all  likelihood  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  together 
with  the  number  of  new  mines  constantly  being  opened  up  and  the  valu- 
able output  therefrom,  has  caused  new  towns  and  villages  to  spring  up, 
advanced  commerce,  and  stimulated  and  developed  new  industries  and 
business  conditions  to  such  an  extent  thai  the  existing  laws  in  the  dis- 
trict do  not  provide  adequate  protection  therefor.  In  other  words,  the 
organic  act  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  enforcement  of  law  and  order  or  the  economic  administration  of 
government  in  the  district.  Congress  at  its  last  session  (sun drj  civil 
act,  approved  June  4.  1897)  sought  ten  porarily  to  provide  for  this 
emergency  by  authorizing  the  appointment  of  four  additional  commis- 
sioners, who  have  all  been  appointed  and  have  probably  reached  their 
posts  of  duty.  By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  dune  24,  L897,  a 
surveyor-general  for  the  district  was  specifically  provided  for;  and  an 
additional  land  office  was  created,  but  the  latter  could  not  be  opened,  as 
no  appropriation  was  made  for  the  salaries  of  the  officers  to  be  placed 
in  charge  thereof. 

Existing  conditions  in  the  District  of  Alaska  demand  a  radical  change 
in  the  laws  relating  thereto,  and  that  it  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  existing  Territories  in  the  United  States.  To  that  end.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  public-land  laws  be  extended  to  the  District,  that  addi- 
tional land  offices  be  created  and  appropriations  made  to  carry  the 
same  into  effect;  that  the  granting  of  rights  of  way  for  railroads,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines  and  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails  be 
specifically  authorized;  that  provision  be  made  for  the  incorporation  of 
municipalities,  providing  for  the  holding  of  elections,  defining  qualif 
cations  for  voting,  and  giving  such  powers  as  are  used  and  exercised 
by  municipalities  elsewhere;  that  the  legal  and  political  status  of  the 
native  population,  which  is  in  doubt,  be  denned;  that  citizenship  he 
extended  to  the  Metlakahtla  Indians  who  emigrated  from  British  Colum- 
bia and,  under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  .March  .">,  L891 
(26  Stat.,  1101),  now  occupy  Annette  Island:  that  complete  Territorial 
government  be  authorized  and  established,  and  that  representation  in 
Congress  be  granted. 

It  will  probably  be  found  necessary  to  divide  Alaska  into  two  Terri 
tories.    The  coast  country  from  the  boundary  of  British  Columbia  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River,  including  the  islands,  forming  one  u<-\ 
eminent  and  the  balance  of  the  district  the  other. 

The  governor  of  Alaska,  John  G.  Brady,  in  his  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  district,  gives  an  interesting  summary  <>'  evi 
transpiring  therein  from   the  year  L867  t<»  the  present   lime.      Me  states 
that  the  encouragement    given   to  mining   by  tin'  lull   extrusion  of  the 
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mining  laws  under  the  organic  act  has  pushed  that  industry  forward 
by  leaps  and  bounds;  that  nothing,  however,  has  so  retarded  the  true 
and  substantial  growth  of  the  country  as  the  inability  on  the  part  of 
settlers  to  obtain  title  to  their  homes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  public 
land  laws  are  not  ox^erative  therein. 

The  introduction  of  reindeer  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  the  natives, 
and  solved  for  them  the  food  problem  to  a  considerable  extent.  Since 
this  undertaking  began,  the  governor  states — 

The  ricli  discoveries  of  gold  in  various  parts  of  the  Yukon  Valley  have  opened  up 
a  far  more  extended  field  for  the  usefulness  of  these  animals.  Transportation  is 
very  costly,  and  consequently  the  miner  can  only  skim  over  the  country  and  dig 
and  thaw  out  his  prospecting  holes  upon  the  richest  spots. 

The  dog  so  far  has  been  his  faithful  friend,  and  he  is  valued  as  high  as  $200.  But 
the  dog  must  be  fed  on  animal  food,  and  when  a  prospecting  trip  is  undertaken,  a 
large  part  of  the  freight  must  consist  of  provisions  for  the  teams.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  moss  for  the  deer  is  spread  out  over  the  face  of  the  ground,  and  when  he 
is  unharnessed,  he  can  go  to  eating.  A  long  journey  of  2,000  miles  and  more  with 
reindeer  taken  last  winter  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Government  reindeer 
station  and  two  Lapps  shows  how  well  adapted  this  animal  is  to  serve  the  people 
who  are  ready  to  pour  in  upon  the  Yukon  and  its  branches. 

Congress  should  feel  that  it  has  spent  the  money  well,  and  be  ready  to  grant  more, 
if  the  Department  asks  for  it. 

The  schools  are  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition;  but  more 
are  needed  to  meet  the  demand  for  education  on  the  part  of  the  grow- 
ing communities  springing  up  in  various  parts  of  the  District.  The 
governor  urges  that  the  appropriations  for  school  buildings  and  teach- 
ers be  increased  to  $60,000.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  necessity  for 
exercising  exceeding  care  in  the  letting  of  contracts  for  mail  routes,  as 
a  failure  of  a  single  delivery  is  a  great  disappointment,  if  not  a  serious 
tiiuincial  loss,  to  hundreds  who  depend  upon  the  mails  for  information 
and  instructions.  It  is  urged  that  the  route  from  Sitka  to  Unalaska 
be  increased  from  seven  deliveries  to  twelve,  as  with  reindeer  trans- 
portation, mails  can  be  sent  all  over  the  country  during  the  winter 
season. 

Alaska  has  never  been  exploited  as  a  land  of  great  agricultural 
possibilities  but  with  the  same  expenditure  of  toil  and  care  bestowed 
upon  lands  in  the  States  much  can  be  done  in  the  District  in  the  way 
of  raising  staple  crops,  grasses,  etc.  The  whole  coast  of  Alaska, 
including  the  islands  from  54°  to  40°  to  the  eastern  part  of  Kadiak 
Island,  is  covered  with  timber.  This  timber,  it  is  stated,  is  one  of  the 
great  resources  of  the  country;  it  stands  to-day  almost  in  its  virgin 
state.  All  that  has  heretofore  been  used  scarcely  amounts  to  as  much 
as  is  burned  in  one  small  fire  in  Washington  or  Oregon.  The  early 
disposal  of  these  timber  tracts  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the 
people,  and  if  authorized  by  law  they  would  at  once  enter  into  the 
lumbering  business  and  in  the  near  future  could  build  up  a  very  profit- 
able trade  with  Japan  and  China.  The  great  facilities  for  water  trans- 
portation will  make  the  southeastern  coast  very  desirable  for  lumber 
shipments. 
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Common  rough  spruce  lumber  sells  in  Sitka  at  $13 per  thousaud  i 
tongued  and  grooved  flooring  and  beveled  siding  at  $18  per  thousand 
feet;  clear  boat  stock,  dressed  two  sides.  $25  per  thousand  feet. 

Interesting  statistics  regarding  the  stains  of  pels 
given.  The  fleet  of  Dinted  States  revenue  cutters  has  beenou  patrol 
duty  all  season,  with  as  satisfactory  results  as  those  of  the  tour  pre- 
ceding seasons.  The  governor  states  that  pelagic  sealing  is  constantly 
reducing  the  herd  upon  the  islands;  that  the  contention  that  we  ! 
a  property  right  in  these  animals  is  surely  the  proper  allegation  tor  as 
to  set  n p  and  constantly  to  maintain. 

The  branding  of  all  the  female  pups  upon  the  rookeries  is  a  wise  course  r<>  pui 
for  ii  will  put  an  unmistakable  mark  of  identification  upon  the  animal;  and  if  it 
renders  the  pelt  valueless  to  the  furrier  pelagic  sealing  will  cease,  because  it  will 
pot  pay.  These  experiments  of  Mr.  Jordon  and  Colonel  Murray  and  their 
will  be  followed  with  great  interest.  If  they  solve  this  problem  of  the  fur-seal  ques- 
tion between  ourselves  and  Great  Britain  they  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation. 

The  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  reported  to  be  in  a  line  condition,  the 
salmon-canning  industry  being  especially  flourishing. 

The  mines  of  the  district  have  within  the  past  few  months  conn'  into 
unusual  notoriety,  owing  to  new  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  Klondike- 
Yukon  regions.  A  resume  of  the  mining  industries  is  given,  together 
with  an  historical  account  of  mines  and  mining  in  Alaska  from  the 
early  days  of  American  occupation  to  the  present  time. 

Attention  is  called  to  Alaska's  need  of  a  board  of  local  inspectors  of 
hulls  and  boilers.  At  present  it  is  joined  to  the  Puget  Sound  district, 
and  the  inspectors  arrange  to  come  up  on  a  summer  trip  and  do  the 
work.  The  business,  however,  is  increasing  and  they  are  not  able  to 
keep  up  with  it. 

The  channel  around  the  north  end  of  Douglas  Island,  it  is  believed 
by  many,  could  be  deepened  and  made  navigable  at  no  very  great 
expense  to  the  Government.  This  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  Juneau 
and  all  points  north  of  it.  A  Government  engineer  should  be  sent  to 
examine  this  channel  and  report  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  improve- 
ment desired. 

Public  buildings,  it  is  stated,  are  needed  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  for  the 
accommodation  of  Government  officials,  etc.,  and  appropriation  there- 
for by  Congress  is  urged.  The  governor  also  recommends  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  creating  a  commission  of  five,  of  whom  one  shall  be  a 
Senator  and  one  a  Representative,  and  the  remaining  three  bona  fide 
residents  of  Alaska,  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  suitable  for  governing 
the  District. 

The  proper  enforcement  of  law  in  Alaska,  the  governor  states,  requires 
that  the  United  States  attorney  be  represented  by  an  assistant  al  the 
court  of  each  commissioner.     He  adds: 

The  commissioner  at  Circle  City,  for  instance,  can  put  the  Unitei 
enormous  expense  by  committing  persons  ou   insufflcienl   testimony  which  will  not 
hold  even  before  :i  grand  jury. 
7  Too 5 
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The  marshal  and  his  deputies  are  the  executive  officers  of  the  court.  A  glance  at 
the  shore  line  of  Alaska  will  convince  one  of  the  helplessness  of  officers  who  are  to 
serve  papers  and  make  arrests.  They  can  depend  only  upon  the  regular  mail 
steamers  which  touch  atWrangell,  Juneau,  and  Sitka,  and  return  twice  each  month. 
All  traveling  communication  must  he  hy  water. 

Among  the  multitudes  who  will  turn  their  feet  toward  Alaska  next  spring  will  he 
numhers  of  daring  criminals.  They  are  now  reading  the  papers  and  picking  up 
every  item  of  information.  A  small  seaworthy  and  fast  steam  vessel  will  always  he 
a  necessity  to  look  after  this  class.  The  value  of  the  protection  to  life  and  property 
which  it  will  give  will  more  than  offset  the  expense. 

Appended  to  the  report  is  a  schedule  of  steamship  transportation  and 
freight  rates,  the  cost  of  outfitting  for  two  men  for  fourteen  mouths, 
a  table  of  distances  in  Alaska,  and  other  information  useful  to  persons 
going  to  that  country. 

ARIZONA. 

The  governor,  Myron  H.  McOord,  reports  that  the  Territory  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  permanent  population  of  the  Territory  is 
estimated  at  87,000.  The  bonded  and  floating  debt  of  the  Territory  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1897,  aggregated  $965,588.12,  the  cash  on  hand  at 
that  time,  $79,829.93,  leaving  the  net  debt  of  the  Territory  $885,758.19. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  lands  in  the  Territory  is  $9,678,273.33,  and 
the  value  of  the  improvements  thereon  is  $4,905,418.97. 

There  are  998.724|  miles  of  railroad  in  the  Territory,  valued  approxi- 
mately at  $5,139,669.60.  The  assessed  valuation  of  all  taxable  property 
in  1896  was  $28,074,176.92,  and  that  for  the  current  year  $30,613,702.81 
During  the  year  goods  were  imported,  valued  at  $3,047,764,  upon  which 
duties  aggregating  $124,978.07  were  collected.  Twenty-three  per  cent 
of  all  goods  imported  were  dutiable.  One  hundred  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  head  of  cattle  were  imported,  of  which  12,749  were 
admitted  free  of  duty.  Goods  were  exported  during  the  year  aggre- 
gating in  value  $1,032,414,  an  increase  of  $90,635  over  the  previous 
year.  The  total  number  of  entries  of  lands  of  all  classes  in  the  Terri- 
tory was  1,069,  embracing  an  acreage  of  117,081,468.39.  The  internal- 
revenue  collections  during  the  year  aggregated  $19,900.80. 

The  governor  strongly  urges  statehood ;  he  also  sets  forth  a  number 
of  cogent  reasons  for  erecting  a  Federal  building,  among  others  the 
necessity  of  providing  a  safe  place  for  the  Government  and  Territorial 
books  and  records,  which  are  now  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  of  Phcenix  and  kept  in  wooden  desks  and  boxes,  which  are  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  stolen  or  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  report  states  that  the  aridity  of  the  Territory,  great  as  it  appears 
on  first  sight,  does  not  by  any  means  prove  a  bar  to  high  agricultural 
development.  The  farming  lauds  now  embrace  about  1,000,000  acres, 
over  260,000  acres  of  which  are  under  canal  irrigation,  and  much  of  it 
among  the  most  fertile  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  only  obstacle  to  the 
very  rapid  extension  of  this  area  is  the  lack  of  water.  Lands  are  being 
brought  under  cultivation  as  rapidly  as  the  development  of  water  will 
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admit.  Upon  the  completion  of  several  irrigation  enterprises  now  in 
progress  additional  large  areas  will  be  brought  under  canal  and 
improved.  The  notable  increase  in  population  during  the  i 
years  in  the  Salt  River  and  Gila  valleys  consists  almost  entirely  of  a 
rural  population,  bespeaking  unusual  agricultural  development  and 
a  bright  outlook  for  these  sections. 

Among  the  most  promising  agricultural  products,  new  to  this  Terri- 
tory, are  the  following:  Sugar  beets,  canaigre.  ramie,  cotton,  dates, 
tobacco,  sugar  cane,  peanuts,  etc.  Among  the  staple  crops  is  Indian 
corn.  In  the  Upper  Gila  Valley,  in  Graham  County,  enormous  crops  of 
corn  are  grown. 

The  live  stock  interests  of  Arizona  are  flourishing.  For  grazing 
alone  there  is  a  total  area  of  35,000,000  to  40,000,000  acres  well  suited, 
a  large  portion  of  which  is  used,  supporting  cattle,  horses,  mules  and 
asses,  sheep  and  goats,  with  an  aggregate  value,  at  present  prices,  of 
over  $6,000,000.  The  number  of  head  of  cattle  shipped  from  the  Ter- 
ritory from  July  1, 1896,  to  June  30,  1897,  is  865,379;  number  of  head 
of  cattle  slaughtered  by  licensed  butchers  of  Arizona,  21,897,  to  say 
nothing  of  3,000  killed  for  home  use  and  occasional  sale  by  ranchmen. 

The  mining  industries  are  reported  to  be  in  flourishing  condition. 
The  governor  states  that  owing  to  the  absence  from  the  Territory  of 
Prof.  W.  P.  Blake,  of  the  University,  he  was  unable  to  get  a  detailed 
account  of  mines  and  mining.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  report  made 
by  Professor  Blake  to  his  predecessor  was  copied,  as  the  general 
conditions  have  not  changed  from  what  they  were  last  year.  Gold, 
silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  lime  are  mined.  The  gold  output  for 
1896  was  $5,200,000;  silver,  1,650,530  ounces,  which  gave  a  return 
of  $1,105,855.10;  copper,  71,210,331  pounds,  valued  at  $7,121,033.10, 
and  lead,  21,255,000  pounds,  valued  at  $531,375. 

The  educational  institutions  report  progress.  The  following  statis- 
tics show  the  status  of  the  public  schools  for  1897:  teachers,  354; 
school  districts,  227;  enrollment,  13,  361 ;  children  of  school  age  at  last 
census,  17,427;  average  length  of  school  term,  6.37  months:  average 
salary  paid  teachers,  868.69;  amount  paid  in  salaries  of  teachers, 
$155,991.07;  total  expenditures,  $205,948.65;  valuation  of  school  prop- 
erty, $445,379.85. 

The  National  Guard  of  Arizona  numbers  484,  officers  and  enlisted 
men.     Says  the  governor:  '-It  is  extremely  important  that  the  guard 
be  thoroughly  equipped  for  field  service,  as  no  one  can  predict  ai  what 
day  they  may  be  urgently  needed.     The  southern  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory borders  upon  a  foreign  country.     In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
international  line  there  is  a  large  and  powerful   tribe  of  [ndians  with 
whom  the  authorities,  of  our  sister  Eepublic  have  been  at  war  for  y< 
For  these  reasons  I  would  urgently  recommend  that  tin-  approprii 
by  the  General  Government  be  increased  to  not  less  than  $4,000  per 
annum.     Even  with  this  amount  available,  it  will  take  some  f< 
to  properly  equip  the  guard  for  field  service." 
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The  number  of  Indians  in  the  Territory  is  reported  to  be  37,723. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  report,  that  the  acreage  of  all  the  reservations  is 
large,  but  as  there  is  no  pressing'  demand  at  present  for  any  of  this  acre- 
age for  settlement  by  white  people,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  Govern- 
ment undertaking  any  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  any  part  of  any 
of  them. 

The  Indian  schools  of  the  Territory  seem  to  be  well  attended  and 
well  managed,  and  doing  great  good  in  educating  the  Indian  and  teach- 
ing him  to  cope  with  his  white  brother  in  the  ways  of  everyday  life. 
The  money  expended  in  the  way  of  giving  to  the  Indian  boys  and  girls 
an  education  and  an  industrial  training  is  well  expended,  and  should 
not  be  begrudged  by  the  people  or  the  Government. 

In  regard  to  the  questions  of  salaries  and  contingent  expenses,  the 
governor  states  as  follows : 

I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  action  of  Congress  with  regard  to  sala- 
ries of  the  Federal  officials  of  the  Territories  and  the  contingent  expenses  allowed 
for  the  use  of  the  executive  office.  The  organic  law  declares  that  certain  salaries 
shall  be  paid,  yet  year  by  year  Congress,  without  changing  the  original  law,  reduces 
the  amount  specified  Isy  such  sum  as  the  public  demand  for  economy  may  suggest. 
This  is  not  only  an  injustice  to  the  officials,  but  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
service.  Similar  action  is  taken  with  reference  to  contingent  expenses.  But  one- 
half  of  the  amount  allowed  under  this  head  by  the  organic  law  is  appropriated. 
This  sum  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  department,  the  expenses  of 
which  are  daily  increasing.  The  duties  of  the  governor  of  Arizona  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  legislative  enactments.  He  is  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
control,  which  has  full  charge  of  all  charitable,  penal,  and  reformatory  institutions 
of  the  Territory,  which  supersedes  three  boards  of  commissioners,  and  is  charged 
with  all  the  duties  which  belonged  to  said  boards.  He  is  a  member  and  chairman 
of  the  Territorial  board  of  education,  member  and  chairman  of  the  Territorial  board 
of  loan  commissioners,  and  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university.  The 
governor  is  required,  with  other  members  of  the  board  of  control,  to  visit  all  the 
institutions  under  its  control,  as  well  as  to  sit  with  other  boards  of  which  he  is  an 
ex  officio  member.  No  provision  is  made  for  paying  his  traveling  expenses  or  for  the 
clerk  hire  these  extra  duties  impose,  as  the  organic  act  prohibits  any  other  compen- 
sation being  allowed  the  governor  than  that  provided  by  Federal  law. 

The  sum  of  $500  is  appropriated  by  Congress  for  contingent  expenses.  The  Terri- 
tory provides  a  private  secretary  at  $600  per  annum  and  $250  for  contingent  expenses, 
making  the  total  appropriation,  both  Federal  and  Territorial,  $1,350  per  annum  for 
all  contingent  expenses,  secretary's  stenographer,  clerical  services  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing all  official  correspondence,  the  preparation  of  the  governor's  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  all  other  reports,  part  of  which  the  executive  is 
obliged  to  have  done  at  his  own  personal  expense. 

If  Congress  in  its  wisdom  refuses  to  appropriate  for  the  governor's  salary  the 
amount  specified  by  law,  it  certainly  ought  to  amend  section  1855  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  so  as  to  permit  the  Territorial  legislature  to  pay  the  governor  his  actual 
traveling  expenses  while  visiting  various  parts  of  the  Territory  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

The  report  of  Miguel  A.  Otero,  governor  of  New  Mexico,  presents 
many  interesting  statistics  of  the  growth  of  the  Territory,  besides  his- 
torical information  concerning  its  early  settlement.     He  states  that 
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Kew  Mexico  is  a  vast  domain  in  herself,  capable  of  supporting  5,000,000 
population,  and  is  moving  in  the  line  of  civilization  very  rapidly.  When 
the  Territory  becomes  a  State  it  will  be  fourth  in  area,  and  now  ranks 
eleventh  in  the  list  of  I'nion  Commonwealths  producing  gold  and  silver. 
The  total  population  is  estimated  at  267,839,  of  which  25,831)  are  Indians. 
As  a  sanitarium  for  pulmonary  diseases  the  Territory  has  acquired 
world-wide  fame,  and  numerous  opinions  of  famous  American  and 
European  physicians  are  cited  to  prove  the  curative  effects  of  the 
climate. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  Territory  was  $36,396,- 
7  IS.  is,  the  receipts  from  all  sources  were  $342,219.0  ;.  and  expenditures 
$181,554.07. 

The  New  Mexico  weather  service,  which  was  established  in  L895  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  to  cooperate  with  the  Weather  Bureau,  has 
done  excellent  work,  about  fifty  stations  having  been  established,  which 
represent  every  county  in  the  Territory.  These  are  fully  equipped  with 
proper  instruments  for  observation. 

Favorable  reports  are  given  of  mining  operations  in  the  Territory. 
In  addition  to  the  gold  deposits,  there  are  veins  of  silver,  lead,  copper, 
zinc.  iron,  coal,  building  stone  of  all  kinds,  including  marble  and  onyx. 
The  mining  industry  is  under  a  steady  growth,  and  new  machinery  for 
reducing  ores  is  being  erected  in  many  localities.  The  output  of  coal 
for  the  fiscal  year  L896-97  was  733,539  tons,  the  value  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  $1,196,915. 

As  a  sheep-breeding  and  wool-growing  country,  New  Mexico  is 
unequaled.  Over  11,000,000  pounds  of  wool  are  raised  annually,  which 
is  shipped  abroad.  Tn  the  opinion  of  the  governor,  factories  for  the 
production  of  coarse  and  medium  grades  of  (doth  and  blankets  would 
pay.     He  states  that — 

While  the  slice])  of  this  'territory  produce  some  wool  which  is  suited  for  carpets, 
yet  all  of  it  can  be  used  for  clothing.  The  qualitj  is  constantly  being  improved  1>\ 
crossing  with  Ohio  and  Vermont  merino.  So  long  as  we  <1<»  no1  produce  enough 
■wool  iu  the  United  States  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  clothing  manufactures,  the 
present  tariff  will  adequately  protect  us.  if  improved  third-class  wool  should  lie 
limited  in  its  use  to  carpets.  When  our  country  supplies  all  of  its  clothing  wools, 
then  it  will  he  necessary  to  change  the  duty  on  carpet  wools  so  as  to  give  better 
protection  against  them.  The  lloeks  in  New  Mexico  can  be  easily  doubled  every 
five  years,  and  in  twenty  years  we  would  have  over  10,000,000,  which  tlii-  Territory 
can  easily  support,  along  with  the  400,000  farmers  win.  will  occupy  the  plains  and 
mountain  sides  when  they  can  he  aided  by  a  system  of  w  ater  storage,  for  w  hich  pur- 
pose there  is  an  ample  supply  of  water.  Tin-  Bheep  and  wool  industry  of  Ne^  Mex- 
ico is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  has  an  exceedingly  brighl  future  if  it  can  continue 
to  he  protected  against  the  foreign  product. 

The  cattle  and  lumbering  interests  are  reported  to  be  in  a  most  flour- 
ishing condition.  The  statistics  of  fruit  raising  show  some  remarkable 
results.  Socorro  County  has  L00,000  fruit  iters  and  500,000  grapevines. 
One  single  orchard  raised  without  irrigation  in. not)  pounds  last  year. 
Grapes  are  being  shipped  from  Las  Cruces  in  carload  lot-.     '•  be  Mesilla 
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Valley's  melon  crop  alone  returns  $150,000  annually.  The  product  of 
San  Juan  County  is  300,000  pounds  of  apples  and  200,000  pounds  of 
other  fruits,  while  Santa  Fe  County  produces  700,000  pounds  of  apples 
and  700,000  pounds  of  other  fruits. 

The  wheat  grown  in  the  Territory  has  already  won  a  reputation  for 
itself  among  millers.  Like  the  Colorado  article,  it  mixes  to  excellent 
advantage  with  Northern  wheat  and,  for  that  reason,  commands  a  good 
price.  Flour  mills  are  beiug  erected  in  the  grain-growing  districts. 
Within  the  Territory  there  is  an  actual  demand  for  20,000,000  pounds 
of  tiour  annually. 

The  most  encouraging  accounts  of  experiments  in  sugar-beet  culture 
are  reported,  particularly  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  where  the  industry  has 
been  permanently  established. 

Improved  systems  of  irrigation  have  been  introduced  in  the  Territory, 
giving  renewed  impetus  to  agriculture.  Many  new  enterprises  have 
been  started  within  the  year. 

Sixty  thousand  pamphlets  on  the  subjects  of  mining,  fruit  growing, 
sugar-beet  culture,  climate,  acquisition  of  land,  farming  by  irrigation, 
etc.,  have  been  distributed  by  the  Territorial  immigration  bureau, 
evoking  replies  from  many  people  in  the  Central,  Northern,  and  North- 
western States. 

In  regard  to  the  Pecos  Eiver  Eeservation,  the  Governor  urges  and 
recommends  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  custodian  with  power  and 
authority  to  prevent  herders  and  campers  from  going  over  the  grant 
and  building  camp  fires,  which  in  the  past  have  caused  great  loss  of 
valuable  timber  on  this  fine  reservation. 

The  interest  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  Territory  has  increased 
materially  during  the  past  year.  An  increase  of  the  allowance  from 
the  general  appropriation  for  equipping  the  National  Guard  is  recom- 
mended, in  view  of  the  fact  that  New  Mexico  borders  on  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  has  several  tribes  of  Indians  within  its  borders,  some  of  which 
have  given  considerable  trouble  and  have  required  the  presence  of 
United  States  troops  to  control  them  within  the  past  few  years.  A 
number  of  United  States  military  posts  have  been  abandoned  and  the 
forces  at  those  remaining  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  educational  matters  the  Territory  is  progressing.  Most  favor- 
able reports  are  received  from  the  school  of  mines,  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  the  military  institute,  normal  school,  and  other  educa- 
tional centers.  In  the  public  schools  the  enrollment  is  given  as 
27,087;  total  daily  average,  18,980 ;  receipts,  $302,289.81 ;  expenditures, 
$332,910.75;  number  of  schools,  550;  teachers,  745.  The  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  institution  and  the  insane  asylum  are  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  has  passed  upon 
the  validity  of  II  private  land  claims,  alleged  to  contain  1,855,243  acres, 
15  of  which,  containing  204,193  acres,  have  been  confirmed,  and  29, 
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containing   1,(551,050  acres,  rejected    by  said   court.     There  are   still 
about  100  cases  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  governor  makes  the  same  recommendation  respecting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  act  of  March  3,  L891,  amended  February  21,  L893,  rela 
to  small-holding  claims  as  that  embraced  in  the  surveyor-general's 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  L896,  and  embodied 
in  Governor  Thornton's  report  for  the  year  1896,  and  also  reiterates  the 
recommendation  of  his  predecessor  respecting  the  passage  of  an  act 
of  Congress  relating  to  the  precious  minerals  situated  upon  the  grants 
confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims. 

The  international  question  involved  between  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  regarding  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Eio 
Grande  by  the  citizens  of  the  Eepublic  of  Mexico  who  had  acquired 
water  rights  prior  to  the  American  occupancy,  is  discussed  at  length. 
The  governor  cites  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  Bio  Grande  Dam  and 
irrigation  suit,  and  renews  his  protest,  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
against  the  formulation  of  any  treaty  between  the  two  Republics 
"whereby  the  Eepublic  of  Mexico  asserts,  and  seeks  to  obtain  joint 
control  of  the  waters  of  the  Eio  Grande,  and  other  rivers  flowing 
through  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  to  prevent  the  construction 
of  systems  of  storage  and  irrigation  along  said  streams  in  said  Terri- 
tory." The  Eio  Grande,  he  states,  is  not  a  navigable  stream,  and  that 
a  system  of  storage  reservoirs  along  that  river  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  Territory. 

Regarding  the  Indians  living  in  the  Territory,  it  is  stated  that  their 
transfer  from  the  control  of  civilian  agents  to  that  of  officers  of  the 
Army,  acting  as  agent  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  has  worked  wonders.  The  army  officers  handled  their  Indian 
charges  with  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  that  quickly  begets  docility, 
and  the  Indians  themselves  learned  that  under  such  supervision  they 
fare  better.  In  discussing  the  subject  of  New  Mexico  and  statehood. 
the  governor  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  admission  of  the  Territorj  to 
the  Union  of  the  States,  adding  that  k'of  the  Territories  admitted  to 
Statehood  within  the  last  ten  years,  none,  with  the  exception  of  Dakota. 
has  beeu  as  populous  as  New  Mexico,  and  few  were  in  better  condition 
to  support  a  State  government.  The  assessed  valuation  of  New  Mexico, 
including  the  exemption  from  taxation  allowed  heads  of  families,  is  in 
the  neighbood  of  840,000,000,  which  is  at  least  $10,000,000  larger  than 
the  valuation  of  Idaho  or  Wyoming  when  they  were  admitted  to 
Statehood." 

The  governor  concurs  in  the  recommendation  of  his  predecessor  i  hat 
provision  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  an  appellate 
court  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma,  and  Arizona,  to  be 
composed  of  judges  entirely  independent  of  the  district  judges,  who 
preside  over  trial  court,  such  appellate  conn  to  hold  a  -.--ion  for  a 
stated  period  in  each  year  at  the  capital-  oi'  the  respective  Territoi 
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OKLAHOMA. 

The  report  of  Governor  Oassius  M.  Barnes  is  very  complete,  embrac- 
ing the  subjects  of  population,  taxable  property,  taxes,  Territorial 
indebtedness,  educational  institutions,  public  schools,  social  and  relig- 
ious conditions,  the  press,  vacant  lands,  school  lauds,  banks  and  banking, 
building  and  loan  associations,  railways  and  telegraph,  manufacturing, 
agriculture,  stock  raising,  horticulture,  irrigation,  minerals,  undevel- 
oped resources,  Indians,  Indian  reservations,  climate,  public  health,  leg- 
islation, courts,  crimes  and  punishments,  public  buildings,  counties, 
cities,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  labor  supply,  national  guards,  soldiers' 
home,  free  homesteads,  and  statehood. 

The  governor  says  that  Oklahoma  has  made  greater  progress  in  seven 
years  than  have  most  commonwealths  in  three  times  that  length  of  time, 
casting  53,000  votes  at  the  last  election,  11,000  more  than  Florida  and 
22,000  more  than  Delaware,  and  outranks  a  dozen  different  States  in 
population.  The  Territory  has  never  had  a  boom,  and  consequently  no 
collapse.  It  has  been  a  steady  growth  from  the  first,  and,  blessed  with 
abundant  crops  this  year  and  still  brighter  prospects  for  the  future,  all 
Oklahoma  is  prosperous.  Business  is  reviving  in  every  channel,  the 
products  of  the  soil  are  going  to  the  outside  markets,  and  outside  capi- 
tal is  coming  in  for  investment.  No  portion  of  the  United  States  to-day 
offers  a  more  inviting  prospect  for  the  homeseeker  or  a  better  field  for 
the  safe  and  profitable  investment  of  capital. 

The  population  is  considerably  in  excess  of  300,000,  and  is  distinct- 
ively American  in  character,  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  citizens 
being  smaller  than  in  any  State  of  the  Union.  The  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory are  industrious,  thrifty,  and  enterprising,  known  the  nation  over 
for  their  push  and  energy. 

The  governor  states  that  in  spite  of  the  financial  depression  of  the 
past  three  years,  which  has  caused  a  general  shrinkage  of  values,  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  Territory  has  increased  from  $19,937,940.86 
1894  to  $32,034,752  in  1897. 

The  total  Territorial  tax  levy  for  the  year  is  4-x%  mills,  which  is  less 
than  that  of  any  Western  State  or  Territory. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory  is  but  $48,000,  issued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  the  college  buildings.  There  are  outstanding  warrants 
against  the  Territory  amounting  to  $190,000,  caused  by  a  deficit  in  the 
collection  of  taxes  each  year,  this  indebtedness  being  almost  identical 
with  the  amount  of  uncollected  taxes  for  the  seven  years'  history  of 
the  Territory. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  Territory  are  all  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  university  at  Norman,  the  normal  at  Edmond,  and  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Stillwater  all  have  fine  build- 
ings and  equipments  and  are  doing  excellent  work.  The  attendance  at 
each  is  large  and  is  growing  rapidly.     Provision  has  been  made  for  the 
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establishment  of  another  normal  school  to  be  located  at  Alva,  and  an 
agricultural  and  normal  university  at   Langston  for  colored  stude 

The  blind  and  deaf-mutes  are  also  to  be  cared  for  and  educated. 

Oklahoma,  it  is  stated,  has  one  of  the  best   public  scl 1  systems  in 

the  Union.  There  are  in  the  Territory  L,909  school  districts,  over 
fifteen  hundred  of  which  have  good  comfortable  schoolhouses.  Every 
town  has  graded  schools  and  the  principal  cities  first  class  high  schools. 
Many  of  the  city  school  buildings  cost  from  $10,000  to  120,000.  In  the 
towns  from  seven  to  nine  months  school  is  held,  and  in  the  country 
districts  from  four  to  seven  months.  The  scholastic  population  is  about 
ninety  thousand  and  the  various  school  districts  of  the  Territory  spent 
close  upon  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  schools  the 
past  year. 

There  are  also  in  the  Territory  half  a  dozen  sectarian  colleges  and 
academies,  several  business  colleges,  and  a  large  number  of  Govern- 
ment Indian  schools. 

There  are  confined  in  the  insane  asylum  1  f'»  patients,  an  increase  of 
17  during  the  year.  These  patients  are  cared  for  by  contract,  the  Ter- 
ritory paying  139,812.75  for  the  year. 

In  a  social  and  religious  way  Oklahoma  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  State  in  the  union.  The  percentage  of  crime  among  all  class*  -  is 
lower  than  in  half  the  States  in  the  Union.  All  laws  are.  a-  a  general 
thing,  enforced,  and  churches  and  oilier  religious  institutions  receive 
liberal  support.  The  principal  religious  denominations  report  688 
church  organizations  and  389  church  buildings,  with  ;i  church  member- 
ship of  40,715.  There  are  many  other  scattered  organizations.  There 
are  150  Christian  Endeavor  societies,  with  a  membership  of  6,095,  and 
8o()  Sunday  schools,  with  a  membership  of  39,950. 

The  press  of  Oklahoma  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  United  States.  There  are  published  in  the  Territory  at  this 
time  10  daily,  80  weekly,  and  12  monthly  papers. 

There  are  in  the  Territory  7,512,933  acres  of  vacant  hind  subject  to 
homestead  entry,  a  large  portion  of  it  good  agricultural  and  fruit  land. 
the  balance  excellent  for  grazing.  Some  of  this  land  must  bo  paid  for 
at  the  Government  price  of  from  $1  to  *'2.50  per  acre,  but  several  mil- 
lion acres  of  it  are  absolutely  free. 

There    are  2,300   sections    of   common    school,   college  and    public 
building  lands  in  the  Territory,  exclusive  of"  Greer  County.     Sections 
10  and  .'>()  in  every  township  were  reserved  by  Congress  tor  the  benefit 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory,  and  in  the  Cherokee  Strip  section 
13  was  reserved  for  the  Territorial  colleges,  and  section  33  for  a  public 
building  fund.     These  lands  are  all  leased  t«>  actual   occupants  at  r< 
onable  rates  and  afford  an  excellent   opportunity  for  manj  peopL 
obtain  comfortable  homes  and  productive  farms.     During  the  year  the 
common-school  lands  brought  in  a  net  return  of  $80,447.31,  which  waa 
distributed  among  the  different   school  districts  per  capita   - 
population. 
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The  receipts  from  the  college  lands  were  $13,528.51  and  from  the 
public  building  lands,  $14,927.02,  making  a  total  income  to  the  Territory 
from  public  lands  of  $108,902.48.  The  total  receipts  from  these  lands 
since  the  organization  of  the  Territory  has  been  $350,470.37. 

The  banking  interests  of  the  Territory  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
There  are  5  national  and  49  Territorial  or  private  banks.  A  Territorial 
banking  act  passed  last  winter  provides  for  regular  reports  from  all 
except  national  banks,  and  a  thorough  examination  and  supervision  by 
a  banking  examiner  and  banking  board.  The  49  Territorial  banks  have 
resources  and  liabilities  aggregating  $2,294,203.64,  their  loans  and  dis- 
counts being  $1,096,470.36,  their  real  estate  at  cash  market  value  reach- 
ing $202,398.80,  and  the  cash  on  hand  $743,756.09.  The  capital  stock 
of  these  banks  is  $613,328.70,  their  deposits  $1,385,020.33,  and  they 
have  out  certificates  of  deposit  amounting  to  $114,129.36. 

The  five  national  banks  have  resources  and  liabilities  reaching 
$866,042.47,  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  individual  deposits  in  the  amount 
of  $483,236.06,  $267,250.77  in  loans  and  discounts,  $200,420.63  due 
from  approved  reserve  agents,  and  $75,358.37  cash  on  hand. 

The  reserve  of  every  one  of  the  banks  is  far  in  excess  of  that  required 
by  law  and  the  deposits  have  increased  25  per  cent  in  two  months. 

The  Territory  has  four  building  and  loan  associations,  all  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition  and  paying  good  dividends. 

There  are  475  miles  of  railway  in  the  Territory,  20  miles  of  which 
were  built  the  past  year.  All  railway,  express,  and  telegraph  com- 
panies report  a  large  increase  in  business  and  the  prospect  is  good  for 
the  building  of  several  other  lines  through  the  Territory  the  coming 
year.  Deep  water  at  Galveston,  Port  Arthur,  and  other  Texas  coast 
points  has  resulted  in  lower  freight  rates  to  the  seaboard  and  a  conse- 
quent increase  in  the  value  of  farm  products. 

Manufacturing  is  just  beginning  to  be  developed.  Every  town  has 
its  flouring  mill,  eight  new  ones  having  been  erected  this  year.  Three 
canning  factories,  two  creameries,  a  vinegar  and  yeast  works,  two  book 
binding  and  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  forty  hands  each, 
a  large  cotton-seed  oil  mill,  fifty  or  more  cotton  gins,  several  iron 
foundries,  a  bicycle  factory,  and  a  cement  works  are  among  the  indus- 
tries that  are  doing  a  prosperous  business.  Salt  is  being  manufactured 
for  market  and  five  distilleries  have  been  started  this  year  for  the  manu- 
facture of  peach  brandy.  Two  cotton  compresses  are  being  put  in  and 
the  Choctaw  railway  is  completing  its  general  machine  shops  at  Shawnee. 

"After  all,"  says  the  governor,  "it  is  upon  the  tiller  of  the  soil  that 
the  real  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  entire  Territory  rests.  Agri- 
culture and  her  handmaiden,  horticulture,  are  the  mainstays  of  any 
prairie  community. 

"  Oklahoma's  progress  in  agriculture  has  been  in  keeping  with  her 
advance  in  all  things  and  this  year  she  comes  before  the  people  with 
the  greatest  crop  of  grains  and  other  products  ever  raised  upon  an 
equal  area  of  land." 
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Interesting  statistics  are  given  relative  to  agriculture,  horticulti 
and  stock  raising.  The  wheat  yield  of  the  Territory  is  put  al  20,000,000 
bushels  and  yields  per  acre  are  cited  that  arc  astonishing 
eral  average  was  25  bushels  or  over  per  acre,  and  many  large  fields 
averaged  over  40  bushels.  In  Kay  County,  the  banner  wheat  county  of 
the  Territory,  over  4,000.000  bushels  were  raised,  and  one  field  of  5  acres 
threshed  out  56  bushels  to  the  acre.  At  the  Government  experiment 
station  at  Stillwater  many  varieties  went  over  50  bushels,  and  many 
formers  in  the  Territory  paid  for  their  farms  with  the  proceeds  of  this 
year's  wheat  crop.  Oats  run  from  00  to  7~>  bushels  to  the  acre  and  all 
other  crops  look  well.  The  Territory  raises  millions  of  bushels  oi  com, 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  marketed  in  the  shape  of  bee!  and  pork. 
Last  year  corn  ran  from  50  to  60  bushels  in  the  bottoms  and  40  on  the 
upland,  and  it  will  do  as  well  this  year. 

Kaffir  corn  is  becoming  an  important  crop  and  makes  the  best  of  feed. 
Cotton  has  proved  one  of  the  successful  and  profitable  crops  of  the 
Territory.  The  cotton  output  last  year  was  40,000  bales,  and  this  year 
it  will  be  three  times  as  much.  The  Territory  last  year  produced 
150,000  bushels  of  castor  beans,  bringing  a  dollar  a  bushel,  and  the 
crop  this  year  will  be  more  than  double  that.  Some  flax  and  broom 
corn  are  grown.  Several  hundred  car  loads  of  water  melons  were 
shipped  to  northern  markets,  also  a  dozen  or  more  carloads  of  early 
potatoes. 

Oklahoma  peaches  are  in  market  from  earl}'  June  until  late  in 
October.  Every  variety  does  well,  and  the  quality  is  equal  to  that  of 
any  fruit  grown  on  the  continent.  Many  samples  of  this  luscious 
fruit  have  been  shown  measuring  from  0  to  12  inches  in  circumference 
ami  weighing  from 8  to  14  ounces.  Trees  produce  abundantly  in  three 
years  from  the  planting,  and  the  growth  is  very  rapid.  A  hundred  or 
more  carloads  of  fruit  were  shipped  to  outside  markets  this  year,  and 
Oklahoma  peaches  are  supplanting  the  California  fruit  in  many  places. 
Apples  are  just  beginning  to  bear,  but  the  yield  of  some  varietie 
already  remarkable.  Pears  weighing  a  pound  are  shown,  and  plums, 
cherries,  and  all  pitt  fruits  do  remarkably  well.  Grapes  yield  six  t<> 
eight  tons  per  acre,  and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  do  well.  Enough 
orchards  are  now  growing  in  the  Territory  to  make  it  one  of  the 
greatest  fruit  sections  of  the  country.  Stock  raising  i^  also  an  impor- 
tant industry,  and  Oklahoma  hogs  and  cattle  arc  favorably  known  in 
every  market. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  rich  mineral  deposits  in  i  he  territory, 
but  as  the  mineral  laws  of  the  United  States  are  not  in  force  here  but 
little  has  been  done  to  develop  them. 

Oil  has  been  found  in  the  Osage  reservation  and  exists  at  other  points. 
Coal  has  been  mined  in  Pawnee  and  Payne  counties.     There  are  out 
croppings  of  iron,  lead,  and  zinc  at  several  points  and  there  is  nodoubl 
of  the  existence  of  gold  and  silver  deposits  in  the  W  ichita  mountains. 
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Some  gold  is  now  being  mined  in  the  Navajoe  Mountains  in  Greer 
County.  Every  county  has  good  building  stone.  There  is  gypsum 
enough  to  supply  the  world  and  great  deposits  of  pure  salt  at  several 
places.  Asphaltuni  deposits  exist  near  Fort  Sill  and  beds  of  cement 
and  finest  clay  have  been  located. 

The  governor  gives  the  Indian  population  of  the  Territory  as  12,631, 
and  says  the  tribes  which  have  taken  their  lands  in  severalty  are  pro- 
gressive in  civilization  and  industry.  Many  are  supporting  themselves 
by  farming,  polygamy  is  being  abandoned  and  the  medicine-man  prac- 
tices and  ghost  dances  being  given  up.  During  the  past  year  the 
births  have  exceeded  the  deaths  in  every  tribe  in  the  Territory.  The 
speedy  allotment  of  the  lands  of  the  Kiowas,  Coinanches,  and  Apaches, 
and  the  Wichita  and  affiliated  tribes  is  advocated,  and  the.early  opening 
of  the  residue  of  their  lands  to  homestead  settlement  urged. 

A  table  is  given  which  shows  all  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Terri- 
tory for  the  past  five  years.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  are  not  as  great  as  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  average  temperature  is  very  pleasant,  and  though  the  rainfall 
is  adequate  for  the  growing  of  crops,  the  number  of  cloudy  days  in  a 
year  is  very  small. 

Seven  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  public  health,  showing  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  contagious  diseases  of  any  kind  at  all  times, 
the  general  good  health  of  the  people,  the  heartiness  of  children  and 
the  desirability  of  the  Territory  as  a  place  of  residence  for  invalids  and 
those  afflicted  with  pulmonary  troubles  of  any  kind. 

There  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  new  business,  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal, in  the  district  courts  the  past  year,  and  many  of  the  dockets  have 
been  practically  cleared.  The  supreme  court  is  becoming  clogged  with 
business  and  the  plan  of  having  the  district  judges  also  sit  as  a  supreme 
court  is  coming  more  and  more  into  disfavor.  The  governor  suggests 
the  organization  of  a  supreme  court  to  have  jurisdiction  over  both  the 
Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma. 

There  are  in  the  penitentiary  128  convicts,  an  increase  of  but  28 
during  the  year.  These  convicts  are  cared  for  under  contract  by  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  the  Territory  paid  for  their  care  and  transporta- 
tion the  past  year  $16,504.35.  Crimes  against  both  person  and  property 
are  steadily  decreasing  in  the  Territory. 

The  Territory  has  no  public  buildings  except  its  college  buildings, 
but  has  on  hand  $36,707.69  in  cash  with  which  to  build  them,  and  this 
fund  is  increasing  rapidly. 

All  the  counties  and  cities  of  the  Territory  are  on  a  cash  basis  and 
their  affairs  are,  as  a  general  thing,  economically  managed.  No  munic- 
pality  in  the  Territory  has  ever  repudiated  a  single  just  debt. 

The  demand  for  labor  is  steady,  and  industrious  laboring  men  willing 
to  work  can  always  find  steady  employment  in  Oklahoma. 
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The  National  Guard  consists  of  500  officers  and  enlisted  men.  with 
a  complete  regimental  organization  of  L2  companies  of  infantry  and  a 

regimental  band. 

The  governor  makes  a  strong  plea  in  behalf  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
Territory  (of  whom  there  are  over  7,000),  and  urges  that  the  timber 
reservation  at  Council  Grove  be  donated  to  the  Territory  as  a  site  for  a 
soldiers'  home. 

He  urges  the  speedy  return  to  the  policy  of  free  homes  for  free  men 
so  long  pursued  by  the  Government,  and  the  granting  of  the  settlei 
all  parts  of  Oklahoma  the  rights  to  which  bheyare  fully  entitled  under 
the  old  homestead  law,  a  granting  tothemofthe  lands  which  they  have 
settled  and  improved  without  the  payment  of  any  price  save  the  land- 
office  fees. 

••  Measured  by  all  standards  and  precedents  under  which  other 
States  were  admitted  to  the  [Jnion,  Oklahoma  is  certainly  entitled  to 
immediate  statehood,"  says  the  governor  in  closing,  but  lie  declares 
that  thoughtful  citizens  are  not  clamoring  for  immediate  statehood, 
but  generally  concede  that  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  will  best 
be  subserved  by  the  union  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  into 
one  State,  and  they  are  willing  to  wait  for  this,  hoping  thai  Congress 
will  take  speedy  and  effective  action  in  that  direction. 

INSPECTORS   OF   COAL   MINES   IN   THE   TERRITORIES. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  1104),  the 
President  was  authorized  to  appoint,  at  an  annual  compensation  of 
$2,000  each,  a  mine  inspector  in  each  organized  or  unorganized  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  wherein  were  located  coal  mines,  the  aggre- 
gate annual  output  of  whicli  should  be  in  excess  of  1,000  tons  per 
annum.  Appropriation  was  originally  made  for  three  of  such  officers, 
and  inspectors  appointed  for  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  Territories 
of  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  The  office  of  inspector  for  the  latter  Terri- 
tory, however,  ceased  to  exist  on  the  4th  of  January,  1890,  upon  the 
admission  of  Utah  as  a  State, 


INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

The  mine  inspector,  Luke  W.  Bryan,  reports  thai  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  mines  in  the  Indian  Territory  during  the 
past  year.  The  production  of  coal  has  been  slightly  increased,  but  the 
number  of  men  employed  and  the  number  of  days' work  has  decreased. 
The  introduction  of  mining  machinery  in  some  mines  not  before  using 
machinery  and  the  increased  use  of  machinery  in  others  accounl  for 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  coal  ami  the  decrease  in  the  uumber 
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of  nieii  required  in  its  handling'.  Periodical  inspection  of  the  various 
mines  of  the  Territory  discloses  the  fact  that  every  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  mine  owners,  not  only  to  comply  with  the  existing  law,  but  also 
to  adopt  all  necessary  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen,  and  all 
suggestions  looking  to  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  and  surround- 
ings of  the  latter  have  been  cheerfully  adopted.  Among  others,  mention 
is  made  of  the  plan  of  prohibiting  the  miner  from  entering  any  working 
place  where  the  least  trace  of  fire  damp  has  been  found. 

The  long- wall  system  of  mining  has  been  introduced  by  one  of  the 
large  coal  mining  operators  with  signal  success,  and  its  extension  to 
other  mines  is  desirable,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  added  safety  to  the 
miner.  The  output  of  coal  for  the  fiscal  year  was  1,302,378  tons,  an 
increase  of  67,045  tons  over  the  preceding  year,  while  the  number  of 
men  employed  was  3,470,  or  a  decrease  of  225  from  the  year  1896.  The 
output  of  coke  for  the  fiscal  year  was  25,440  tons.  The  number  of  acci- 
dents was  46  against  58  of  the  preceding  year,  of  which  22  were  fatal. 

The  principal  coal  fields  of  the  Territory  now  being  worked  are  within 
the  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.  They  are  operated 
generally  under  leases  from  individuals  holding  claims  as  citizens  of  one 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes;  royalties  thereunder  are  payable  to  the 
nation  in  which  the  mines  are  located.  Attention  is  directed  to  an 
extract  from  the  agreement  recently  reached  between  the  Dawes  Com- 
mission and  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw nations  regarding  the  leasing  of  coal  lands,  which  agreement,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  ratified  by  the  United  States.  The  objections  on 
the  part  of  the  lessees  to  the  ratification  of  this  agreement  are  specifi- 
cally set  forth,  it  being  claimed  by  the  latter  that  the  royalty  now  paid 
realizes  to  the  Indians  from  $300  to  $600  per  acre  for  their  land,  leaving 
them  the  surface  as  valuable  as  before  the  coal  was  extracted;  that 
such  royalty  is  almost  an  embargo  on  the  business,  and  that  to  increase 
it  would  be  to  further  depress  and  hinder  the  coal  business,  which  is 
already  heavily  taxed. 

No  strikes  or  labor  disturbances  have  occurred  during  the  year. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

The  mine  inspector,  John  W.  Fleming,  reports  general  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  mines  throughout  the  Territory.  All  mines 
inspected  were  found  to  be  provided  with  the  second  outlet;  the  road- 
ways kept  sprinkled  to  avoid  dust  explosions,  and  safety  lamps  pro- 
vided and  used  in  all  places  where  gas  was  known  to  generate.  In  all 
instances  where  it  was  found  that  the  air  was  not  properly  distributed, 
or  not  forced  to  the  face  of  the  working  places,  such  defect  was  at  once 
remedied  upon  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  parties  in  charge 
of  the  mines.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the  mine 
owners  generally  to  fully  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  mining 
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laws.     The  number  of  mines  in  operation  is 24;  those  not  in  operal  io 
new  mines  in  the  course  of  development  and  produci 
Ruction  of  coal  during  the  year  was  733,539  tons,  being  an  incre 
of  60,920  tons  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.     The  est  [mated  value  of 
the  entire  output  at  the  mines.  $1^196,915.     The  total  number  of 
sons  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  is  stated  to  be:  Miner-.  L,154; 
outside  men,  171 ;  boys,  40,  being  a  total  of  1,365,  a  decrease  of  To  from 
that  of  the  previous  year.     The  total  number  of  accidents,  21  in  all,  7  of 
which  were  fatal,. was  less  by  8  than  for  the  year  1896. 

The  inadequacy  of  existing  mining  laws  to  afford  proper  protection 
for  the  lives  of  coal  miners  is  adverted  to,  and  necessary  amendments 
thereto  are  suggested. 

This  concerns  the  comfort,  health,  and  lives  of  a  most  worthy  class 
of  our  people,  and  I  can  not  too  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  such 
legislation  as  will  secure  to  these  miners  the  best  attainable  conditions 
in  their  highly  useful  and  somewhat  perilous  field  of  labor.  Although 
the  number  employed  in  the  mines  covered  by  this  report  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  great  mass  employed  in  mines  elsewhere  in  our 
country,  it  is  none  the  less  obligatory  upon  the  Government  to  provide. 
by  law,  adequate  safeguards  against  the  dangers  which  environ  their 
occupation. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  RESERVATIONS. 
THE   YELLOWSTONE   NATIONAL  PARK. 

This  is  a  tract  of  land  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  Elver, 
in  the  States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming.  It  is  62  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  54  miles  in  width  from  east  to  west,  and  contains  about 
3,348  square  miles,  or  2,142,720  acres.  Its  area  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  States  of  Delaware  and  Khode  Island  combined.  The  avei 
altitude  is  about  8,000  feet. 

Col.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  U.  S.  Army,  the  acting  superintendent,  reports 
that  Department  letter  of  June  17,  1897,  authorizing  him  to  assume 
charge  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  giving  instructions  as  to 
his  duties,  was  received  June  22,  and  that  on  the  23d  of  that  month  he 
relieved  his  predecessor,  <  'apt.  ( reorge  S.  Anderson,  and  assumed  ch  i 
of  the  reservation.  On  June  20  the  two  troops  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry 
that  had  been  ordered  to  relieve  the  two  troops  of  the  Sixth  Cav- 
alry arrived  in  the  park.  Copies  of  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders 
regarding  the  park  were  read  to  and  distributed  to  tin'  officers  and 
men.  ami  orders  given  lor  the  proper  instruction  and  posting  <>f  detach- 
ments to  relieve  without  delay  the  outpost  detachments  <>i'  the  sixth 
Cavalry.  These  orders  were  carried  into  effect,  and  on  July  8  Capt. 
George  S.  Anderson,  with  his  squadron  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  marched 
from  Fort  Yellowstone,  in  the  park,  en  route  to  Fori  Robinson,  > 
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On  June  1  the  main  route  of  travel  from  the  north  boundary,  com- 
mencing at  Gardiner,  going  via  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  through  Golden 
Gate  to  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  thence  via  the  Fountain,  Upper  Geyser 
Basin,  the  Thumb,  Lake,  and  Canyon  back  to  Norris  Geyser  Basin, 
was  open  for  tourists;  also  the  road  from  west  boundary.  The  road 
from  the  south  boundary  up  Snake  River  was  not  open  until  the  latter 
part  of  June  for  wagon  transportation. 

Seven  new  bridges  have  been  built,  as  follows:  Over  Trout  Creek; 
over  Firehole  River,  at  Riverside  Geyser;  over  ravine  near  west  Thumb 
of  Lake;  over  Gibbon  River,  in  Virginia  Meadows;  over  Green  Creek; 
foot  bridge  over  Firehole  River  near  Biscuit  Basin  and  over  East  Gar- 
diner above  the  Undine  Falls,  for  new  road  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
to  Cooke  City.  A  new  bridge  is  being  built  over  Middle  Gardiner 
on  the  same  road.  Nine  bridges  have  been  repaired,  55  new  culverts 
have  been  built  (some  to  replace  old  ones),  and  10  have  been  repaired. 
The  estimates  for  next  year  will  embrace  the  cost  of  completing  the 
road  down  the  canyons  of  Lewis  and  Snake  rivers  from  Thumb  Station 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  forest  reserve  near  Jackson's  Lake;  the 
road  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Cooke  City,  including  combination 
bridges  over  Yellowstone  and  Lamar  rivers;  projected  road  from  near 
Grand  Canyon  Hotel  to  Yancey's;  Riverside  Station  to  west  boundary; 
for  substantial  stone  or  wooden  guards  on  all  completed  roads  at  dan- 
gerous places  (brinks  of  precipices,  etc.);  saddle  trails  to  various  points 
of  interest,  etc. 

The  aggregate  number  of  tourists  visiting  the  park  from  the  opening 
of  the  season  (June  1)  to  August  20  was  8,720.  The  aggregate  number 
carried  through  the  park  over  the  regular  route,  by  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  Transportation  Company,  was  3,842;  those  carried  by 
C.  J.  Bassett,  via  Beaver  Canyon,  59;  and  by  David  A.  Curry,  over 
the  same  route,  43;  aggregate  number  carried  through  by  licensed 
transportation  of  personally  conducted  camping  parties,  1,255;  the 
aggregate  number  carried  through  in  private  transportation,  3,327 ; 
bicycles,  foot  travelers,  etc.,  194.  The  number  of  persons  taking  the 
steamboat  trip  on  Yellowstone  Lake  who  came  into  the  park  by  the 
regular  transportation  company  was  1,667;  the  number  of  persons  tak- 
ing this  trip  who  went  through  the  park  with  camping  parties  was  922. 

During  the  very  heavy  travel  it  became  necessary  to  station  guards 
at  frequent  intervals  on  the  roads  to  prevent  accident  and  imposition 
and  preserve  good  order.  To  prevent  undue  monopoly  of  the  choicest 
camping  places,  parties  were  not  permitted  to  camp  longer  than  two 
days  in  one  place.  The  campers  became  so  numerous  between  Gardiner 
and  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  that  it  became  necessary  to  prohibit  camp- 
ing or  grazing  of  stock  in  that  section  after  August  1,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  grass  for  the  antelope  and  mountain  sheep  which  winter 
there.  Thoughtless  or  intentional  violations  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  instructions  to  tourists  were  very  few  in  comparison  to  the 
number  of  visitors.     No  cases  of  violation  or  trespass  by  passengers 
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of  the  regular  transportation  company  have  been  reported,  th<   result, 
no  doubt,  of  careful  drivers  and  guides  from  the  hotels.     The  | 
of  a  United  States  commissioner  in  the  park  for  the  speedy  trial 
trespasser  has  a  wholesome  and  deterrent  effect. 

No  violation  of  stipulations  in  any  lease  has  been  reported.  Dui 
the  present  season  Mr.  F.  Jay  Haynes  lias  erected  a  log-cabin  studio 
in  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  on  ground  leased  April  18,  1896.  This 
cabin  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  most  appropriate  in  the  park. 
A  two-story  frame  building,  20  by  30  feet,  has  been  erected  by  Mr. 
11.  E.  Klamer  on  a  site  surveyed  and  platted  in  Upper  Geyser  Basin, 
under  a  lease  to  be  issued  by  the  Department. 

As  a  sanitary  measure  the  old  structures  used  by  tin'  army  post  fo] 
dairy  purposes  in  the  hills  above  the  Mammoth  Hotel  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  source  of  water  supply  for  the  hotel  were  torn  down 
and  the  debris  burned. 

Leases  held  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  are  as  follows: 

Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Company :  Mammoth  Hot  S]4Hngs,  2  acres ;  Nbr- 
ris,  2  acres;  Fountain,  1  acre;  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  2  acres;  Lake,  -  acres;  (  anyon, 

1  acre;  building,  etc.,  lor  the  accommodation  <>i'  employees  and  stock. 
Yellowstone  Park  Association :  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Mammoth  Hotel  and  com- 
missary; Mammoth   Hot   Springs,  Cottage   Hotel    and    Mammoth    barn;    Fountain 
(Lower  Basin),  cottages;   fountain.  Fountain  Hotel  and  bain;   Lake.  Lake   Hole] 
and  Lain;  Can  von.  Canyon  Hotel,  pump  house,  and  barn. 

Yellowstone  Lake  Boat  Company:  Near  Lake  Hotel,  '2  acres;  Frank  Island.  2 
acres;  Stevenson's  Island,  2  acres;  Dot  Island,  1  acre;  West  Thumb,  1  acre;  Ways, 

2  acres;  Southeast  Ann,  2  acres;  Dot  Island  Game  Corral,  2  acres;  to  be  located  by 
superintendent,  6  acres. 

Jennie  H.  Ash:  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  dwelling,  post-office,  and  store. 

Ole  A.  Anderson:  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  dwelling  and  --tore. 

John  F.  Yancey:   Pleasant  Valley,  hotel. 

F.  J.  Haynes:  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  studio. 

F.  J.  Haynes:  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  studio. 

A  thorough  inspection  of  all  the  hotels  in  the  park  was  made  in 
June.  The  conditions  as  to  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  good  order  were 
excellent.  The  food  is  of  superior  quality,  well  cooked  and  served,  and 
the  table  linen  unexceptionable. 

An  inspection  of  the  Yellowstone  Transportation  Company's  coaches, 
surreys,  stables,  harness  rooms,  repair  and  paint  shops  was  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  and   again    in  duly,  and  everything  was 
found  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  employees  well  organized,  work  sys 
tematized,  and,  to  all  appearances,  discipline  well  maintained.    There 
were  in  service  two  6-horse  and  eighty-three  4-horse  coaches  and  spi  ing 
wagons,  fifty-three  2-horse  surreys   and   spring  wagons,   twenty-two 
4-horse  and  seventy-eight  2-horse  vehicles  in  temporary  em] 
regular   team    horses    and   412   employed    team    horses,    besides   i 
teams  for  baggage,  etc. 

The  Lake  Boat  Company  has  transacted  its  business  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.    The  superintendent  states  that  lie  made  several  trips  on  the 
7755 c 
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boat  during  the  season — one  in  a  severe  windstorm — and  the  boat  showed 
herself  to  be  a  stanch  craft;  every  portion  appeared  neat  and  clean,  the 
employees  respectful,  and  the  master  courteous  and  obliging.  The  boat 
carried  of  all  classes  2,589  passengers  on  the  regular  trips,  besides 
many  excursion  parties  of  which  no  record  was  made. 

The  new  troops  provided  for  protecting  the  park  were  strangers  to  the 
geographical  and  topographical  features  of  the  country.  The  important 
duties  of  registering  travelers,  sealing  guns,  making  out  permits,  with 
statements  as  to  intended  camps,  taking  accurate  descriptions  of  fire- 
arms, inspecting  wagons  for  durability  and  safety,  giviug  necessary 
information  to  visitors,  etc.,  are  entirely  different  from  the  ordinary 
routine  duties  of  camp  and  garrison  and  require  time  to  become  familiar 
with. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  as  the  travel  rapidly  increased  as  the  season 
advanced,  a  constant  patrol  on  the  roads  was  necessary  to  see  that  camp 
fires  were  extinguished,  camping  grounds  left  clean,  and  objects  of 
interest  and  great  natural  wonders  uninjured.  These  latter  being  so 
numerous  and  the  crowds  of  visitors  and  campers  becoming  so  great, 
in  July  it  required  the  entire  force  to  protect  them  and  enforce 
the  regulations  on  the  main  traveled  roads.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  apply  for  an  additional  force  of  one  troop  of  cavalry  or 
one  company  of  infantry,  but  the  application  was  not  favorably  con- 
sidered and  two  important  outposts  had  to  be  abandoned.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  necessary  to  employ  expert  hunters,  trailers,  and 
trappers  to  protect  the  game  and  instruct  the  soldiers  in  this  duty. 

On  August  14  six  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Company's 
coaches  and  one  United  States  Dougherty  spring  wagon  were  held  up 
by  two  masked  and  well-armed  highwaymen  and  the  occupants  robbed 
of  over  $500.  All  possible  means,  in  addition  to  the  assurance  of  a 
money  reward  by  the  Attorney-General  for  their  capture,  were  placed 
in  active  operation  and  continued  until  the  robbers  were  duly  arrested 
and  placed  in  safe  confinement  on  August  29.  Preliminary  examina- 
tion before  the  United  States  commissioner  in  the  park  was  subse- 
quently had  and  they  were  bound  over  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  for  the 
next  session  of  the  United  States  district  court. 

But  one  fire  occurred  in  the  park  during  the  season,  and  that  was 
extinguished  soon  after  discovery.  This  fire  was  on  Pelican  Creek, 
near  Astringent  Creek,  and  an  area  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
long  and  not  over  a  hundred  yards  wide  in  its  widest  part  was  burned 
over.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion in  a  decaying  log  or  from  friction  of  two  dry  trees  rubbed  together 
by  the  wind,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  trail  near  the  fire  and  the  road 
where  it  occurred  is  one  very  difficult  to  traverse. 

Game  in  the  park,  buffalo  excepted,  is  increasing  in  numbers.  Black 
bear  have  become  very  numerous  and  very  annoying.  Complaints 
received  from  Norris  Lunch  Station,  Fountain  Hotel,  Thumb  Lunch 
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Station,  Lake  Hotel,  and  from  the  station  of  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
at  the  canyon,  indicate  that  bears  have  broken  into  the  storeho 
and  destroyed  meats  and  other  provisions  in  large  quantities. 
most  of  the  hotels  and  lunch  stations  the  bears  feed  daily  from  the 
garbage  of  kitchens.  At  least  12  bears  might  be  disposed  of  bo 
responsible  zoological  gardens  where  desired  for  the  expense  of  captur- 
ing and  shipping,  which  would  be  small.  The  number  of  buffalo  is 
estimated  at  24.  An  expert  hunter,  well  acquainted  with  the  part  and 
the  habits  and  habitats  of  the  game  therein,  is  engaged  in  making 
thorough  observations  with  a  view  of  estimating  closely  the  nutnbei  of 
each  species  within  the  park  boundaries,  including  the  annexed  forest 
reserve. 

Consultation  has  been  had  with  Dr.  Frank  Baker,  superintendent  of 
the  National  Zoological  Park,  at  Washington,  as  to  the  advisability 
and  practicability  of  corraling  the  remaining  buffalo  in  the  park  with 
a  view  to  their  jjreservatiou  and  increase,  and  the  concurrent  conclu- 
sion reached  that  it  has  been  the  experience  of  most  persons  engaged 
in  the  capture  and  domestication  of  wild  animals  that  while  the  young 
of  two  classes  to  which  the  buffalo  belong  may  be  caught  and  con- 
fined with  usually  successful  results,  it  is  otherwise  with  the  adult  ani- 
mals, a  large  proportion  of  which  fail  to  adapt  themselves  to  even 
slight  restraint,  and  die  in  consequence.  As  to  the  practicability,  the 
buffalo  remaining  in  the  park  are  now  scattered  in  very  small  herds  at 
a  number  of  points  far  remote  from  each  other.  They  are  mostly  in 
rough,  rugged  regions,  where  they  could  not  safely  be  captured  alive, 
and  their  ranges  are  separated  by  mountains,  streams,  and  canyons  of 
such  impassable  character  that  their  transportation  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  great  injury  and  loss.  Even  were  the  advisability  of 
the  project  free  from  doubt,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  successful 
accomplishment  appear  to  be  insuperable. 

The  coyotes  are  numerous  and  bold,  and  much  game  has  been  destroyed 
by  them.  The  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  if  the  coyote  is  exter- 
minated the  gopher  would  in  time  eradicate  the  grass  from  the  winter 
valley  ranges.  The  superintendent  does  not,  however,  concur  in  this 
opinion,  and  requests  authority  to  reduce  the  number  so  that  they  will 
not  hunt  in  packs. 

The  regulations  prohibiting  firearms  in  the  park,  except  under  written 
permission  of  the  superintendent,  have  been  strictly  observed,  the 
enforcement  thereof  being  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  park. 
The  old  system  of  sealing  firearms  to  be  carried  through  the  park  with 
tape  and  sealing  wax  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  discontinued. 
A  new  system  of  sealing  has  been  adopted,  similar  to  that  \\^^\  by 
express  companies. 

For  satisfactory  reasons,  until  further  orders,  fishing  has  been   pro 
hibited  in  the  Gardiner  River  from  its  mouth  up  to  the  junction  of  the 
east  and  middle  forks,  also  in  Glen,    Indian.    Willow,  and   Obsidian 
creeks,  and  in  Beaver  Lake. 
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Appended  to  the  report  is  a  copy  of  the  latest  map  of  tlie  park, 
including  the  annexed  timber  reserve,  showing  roads  completed,  roads 
projected,  roads  under  construction,  roads  available  but  not  yet  used 
by  the  Park  Trausportation  Company,  saddle  trails,  and  old  wagon 
trails  that  may  be  used  as  saddle  trails,  etc. 

The  claims  of  Mr.  Baronett  on  account  of  a  bridge  built  by  him  over 
the  Yellowstone  River,  and  those  of  Messrs.  McCartney  and  McGuirk, 
respectively,  for  improvements  made  within  the  park  prior  to  the  act 
of  dedication,  are  equitable  and  just,  and  payment  of  them  should  not 
be  longer  delayed.  Recommendations  have  been  made  in  the  annual 
reports  of  my  predecessors  that  Congress  make  proper  appropriation 
for  the  adjustment  of  their  claims ;  these  recommendations  are  renewed, 
as  in  my  judgment  all  proprietary  rights  within  the  park  should  be 
removed. 

YO SEMITE   NATIONAL   PARK. 

This  park  is  situated  in  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  and  Mono  couuties, 
Cal.,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  1,512  square  miles,  being  36  miles 
wide  and  about  42  miles  long. 

Capt.  Alexander  Rodgers,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army,  acting  super- 
intendent, reports  that  he  left  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  on  the 
10th  of  May  with  Troop  K,  Fourth  Cavalry,  which  had  been  designated 
to  guard  the  park  during  the  season.  The  troop  reached  camp  near 
Wawona,  Cal.,  May  22,  1897.  The  work  of  patrolling  the  park  began 
on  the  26th  of  May,  and  thereafter  was  steadily  kept  up.  The  guard 
at  Crocker's,  established  last  year,  was  renewed.  It  looks  after  fire- 
arms brought  into  the  park,  instructs  campers  as  to  park  regulations, 
escorts  cattle  brought  in  on  permits  and  belonging  to  holders  of  pat- 
ented lands  within  the  park,  etc.  All  the  firearms  are  taken  from  their 
owners  at  Wawona  and  Crocker's,  the  two  principal  entrances  to  the 
park,  and  patrols  take  all  the  firearms  found  in  possession  of  tourists 
and  campers  who  have  entered  the  park  by  unguarded  routes.  The 
regular  patrols  have  found  that  there  is  less  trespassing  in  the  park 
than  in  past  years. 

Very  few  signs  of  sheep  have  been  found  inside  the  park  lines,  and 
they  were  mainly  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the  park, 
which  are  accessible  to  persons  crossing  from  the  eastern  side  earlier 
than  they  are  to  the  patrols.  Sheep  rarely  penetrate  more  than  half  a 
mile  inside  the  park  lines,  so  careful  has  been  the  patrolling  system. 
The  northern  part  of  the  park,  which  was  formerly  overrun  with 
sheep,  is  now  clear.  Cattle,  which  used  to  range  over  the  whole  west- 
ern half  of  the  park,  are  now  restricted  to  the  lands  belonging  to 
persons  holding  patented  lands  within  the  park,  and  owners  of  cattle 
are  held  to  strict  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  game  in  the  park  has  increased  in  numbers  and  the  deer  and 
other  animals  show  less  fear  of  human  beings  than  they  have  in  past 
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years;  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rules  against 
carrying  firearms  in  the  park.  There  is  little  or  no  hunting  in  the  park 
during  the  time  the  troops  are  there,  but  raanypeople  conic  into  the 
western  part  after  the  departure  of  the  troops,  and  it  is  believed  I 
kill  considerable  game,  particularly  deer.  Indians  from  Nevada  come 
into  the  reservation  very  late  in  the  fall  and  kill  deer  in  large  quantities. 
They  are  among  the  worst  offenders,  and  it  is  urged  thai  steps  be  taken 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  conduct  on  their  part. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  and  of 
the  California  fish  commission,  many  of  the  streams  and  lakes  in  the 
park  have  been  stocked  with  trout,  and  the  number  of  waters  so  stocked 
increases  from  year  to  year.  During  the  past  two  years  most  <>!  the 
work  of  the  stocking  has  been  performed  by  Lieut.  Harry  C.  Benson, 
Fourth  Cavalry,  to  whose  judgment  and  energy  the  success  of  the  work 
is  largely  due. 

Forest  fires  have  been  unusually  numerous  this  year.  Owing  to  the 
prompt  action  and  hard  work  of  the  noneommissioned  officer  in  charge 
of  the  guard  at  Crocker's,  a  tire  that  threatened  the  Merced  Big  Tree 
Grove  was  put  out  before  it  could  do  any  harm  to  these  trees.  The 
largest  fire  occurred  near  Hazel  Green,  and  burned  over  a  tract  cover- 
ing several  square  miles.  Some  large  timber,  much  of  fair  size,  and  all 
the  young  growth  were  destroyed.  A  detachment  of  twenty  men  did 
much  to  prevent  its  spreading  more.  Many  fires  were  reported  soon 
enough  to  enable  detachments  to  extinguish  them  before  they  had 
spread  very  far.  These  fires  are  generally  due  to  the  ignorance  or  will- 
ful carelessness  of  campers.  There  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  some 
of  the  fires  have  been  deliberately  started  by  persons  just  outside  the 
park  line  and  brought  in  by  the  strong  easterly  winds  that  have  been 
blowing  for  some  time. 

The  need  of  a  good  map  of  the  park  has  been  greatly  felt,  but  was 
largely  overcome  by  the  work  of  Lieutenant  McClure,  Fifth  Cavalry, 
on  duty  in  this  park  with  Troops  C  and  K,  Fourth  ( 'avalry,  in  181)4  and 
1895.  Lieutenant  Benson  took  up  this  work  in  1896,  and  the  result  of 
his  two  years'  service  in  the  park  and  of  careful  study  of  all  authorities 
bearing  upon  it  is  shown  in  the  excellent  map  that  he  has  prepared. 
From  the  maps  in  the  surveyor- general's  office  tracings  have  'teen 
made  showing  all  patented  lands  inside  the  park.  These  tracings  have 
been  of  great  value  this  year,  and  will  make  comparatively  easy  the 
work  of  a  new  officer  coming  here.  There1  is  urgent  necessity  of  ;i 
survey  of  the  lines  of  the  park,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  marked,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  possible  mistake  as  to  the  boundaries. 

There  are  in  the  park  four  principal  roads;  these  are  the  road  i>(  the 
Yosemite  Stage  and  Turnpike  ( Jompany,  from  Wawona  tot  lie  N  osemite 
Valley;  the  Big  Oak    Flat   road,  which  enters  the  park  about  3  u 
west  of  ('rocker's  and  runs  into  the  Yosnnite  Valley  al    the    fool  of  El 
Capitan ;  the  Coulterville  road,  which  crosses  the  park   line  about  3 
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miles  south  of  the  Big  Oak  Flat  road  and  runs  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley:  the  Tioga  road,  built  by  the  Great  Sierra  Wagon 
Eoad  Company,  running  from  (/rocker's  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  park, 
about  50  miles.  All  these  roads  are  toll  roads,  and  all  are  kept  up  by 
the  companies  running  them,  except  the  Tioga  road,  which  has  been 
allowed,  through  disuse,  to  become  entirely  out  of  repair.  The  three 
first  named  are  the  routes  by  which  nearly  all  tourists  and  campers 
enter  the  park,  the  number  coming  in  on  horseback  by  trail  constituting 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  number.  The  roughness  of 
the  country  and  many  difficulties  of  construction  to  be  overcome  made 
the  first  cost  of  these  roads  very  great;  the  severe  winter,  with  a  very 
heavy  snowfall,  makes  necessary  the  expenditure  of  considerable  sums 
annually  to  put  them  in  repair  in  the  spring;  as  a  consequence  the  com- 
panies, to  get  a  fair  return  on  their  investments,  have  to  charge  high 
rates  of  toll.  Xow  that  the  Government  has  established  a  national 
park.it  seems  only  right  that 'it  should  buy  and  maintain  all  these 
roads. 

Besides  the  tourists  who  go  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  by  the  different 
stage  lines,  from  3.000  to  4.000  persons  enter  the  park  in  wagons  owned 
or  hired  by  them.  Some  of  them  are  people  of  sufficient  means  to  buy 
what  hay  and  grain  they  need  and  to  pay  their  toll  without  feeling 
the  expense:  but  the  majority  are  not.  Many  farmers  in  the  hot  and 
unhealthy  San  Joaquin  Valley  harvest  their  crops  and  then  take  advan- 
tage of  the  season  of  comparative  rest  to  put  their  families  and  a  few 
weeks*  provisions  in  their  wagons  and  take  them  to  the  mountains. 
Most  of  them  have  to  carefully  consider  every  item  of  expense.  Free 
roads,  well  kept,  and  plenty  of  good  grazing  would  enable  many  of 
them  to  seek  health  and  pleasure  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park  who 
are  now  unable  to  do  so.  The  cool  climate  and  the  excellent  and 
abundant  water  would  attract  many  campers,  who  would  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  park  and  would  derive  much  benefit  from  it. 

The  superintendent  earnestly  recommends  that  the  Government 
purchase  all  these  roads  and  that  ample  provision  be  made  for  their 
maintenance  and  repair.  The  cost  of  putting  the  Tioga  road  into  good 
condition  would  probably  be  not  less  than  $10,000.  Ownership  of  this 
road  by  the  Government  would  make  the  guarding  of  the  park  much 
easier,  and  would  add  greatly  to  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  troops 
assigned  to  that  work.  The  superintendent  states  a  trail  running  all 
around  the  park,  a  short  distance  inside  the  boundary  line,  is  essential 
to  the  work  of  patrolling  the  park.  Many  of  the  streams  along  the 
route  of  this  proposed  trail  are  impassable  until  late  in  July,  and  the 
passage  of  some  of  them  is  dangerous  at  all  seasons.  All  such  streams 
should  be  bridged,  the  bridges  being  strong  and  adapted  to  the  safe 
passage  of  saddle  and  pack  animals.  A  telephone  line  with  at  least 
six  principal  stations  ought  to  follow  the  route  of  the  trail.  When  the 
main  trail  around  the  park  is  completed  other  trails  running  from  it 
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toward  the  center  of  the  park  should  be  constructed  to  render  o 
easy  the  patrolling  of  the  entire  park. 

The  necessity  for  more  stringent  regulations  and    tor  a  penalty  for 
violation  thereof  has  l»een  dwelt  on  by  all  superintendents,  and 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  park  that   penalties  be  imposed   for 
trespass. 

Much  of  the  land  in  the  park  is  owned  by  individuals,  the  i  itle  thereto 
(having  been  acquired  before  or  soon  after  the  establishmenl  of  the  park. 
The  Government  should,  it  is  stated,  own  all  the  land  inside  the  park, 
and  none  should  be  given  over  to  private  use,  except  for  the  purpose 
named  in  the  act  reserving  the  land  now  included  in  the  Zosemite 
National  Park.  The  prompt  purchase  by  the  Government  of  all  pat 
ented  lands  within  the  park  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
and  to  that  of  most  of  the  owners  of  such  lands. 

This  park  has  now  been  in  existence  for  nearly  seven  years;  during 
this  time  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  duty  there  have  done  much 
hard  work  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  act  of  Confess  creating  the 
same.  No  money  has  been  appropriated  for  its  maintenance;  no  pen- 
alty has  been  imposed  for  violation  of  the  law  and  of  the  regulations 
prescribed  under  the  law.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  act, 
money  must  be  expended  and  violators  of  the  law  must  be  punished. 
This  park  should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

I  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  acting  superintendent  of  the 
park,  that  appropriations  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
troops  stationed  therein  and  for  the  repair  of  roads  and  bridges  should 
be  made  by  Congress. 

If,  as  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  my  predecessor,  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Government  to  purchase  the  various  toll  roads  in  the  park  and 
make  travel  over  the  same  free,  as  the  State  of  California  has  done  of 
similar  roads  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  grant,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  annual  appropriation  to  keep  said  roads  in  repair. 

SEQUOIA   AND    GENERAL   GRANT   NATIONAL    PARKS. 

Sequoia  Park  is  located  in  Tulare  County,  Cal.  Its  area  is  about 
250  square  miles.  General  (J  rant  Park  is  situated  in  Mariposa  County, 
Cal.,  and  contains  about  1  square  miles.  In  these  reservations  are 
found  the  finest  known  specimens  of  the  Sequoia  <ii<i<<nh<<.  the  famous 
"big  trees v  of  California. 

Capt.  George  H.  G.  Gale,  Fourth  Cavalry,  V.  S.  Army,  acting  super- 
intendent, reports  that  the  park  guard,  consisting  of  Troop  C,  Fourth 
Cavalry,  arrived  at  Three  Kivers,  Cal.,  on  June  LO,  establishing  a  tempo- 
rary camp  at  Red  Hill,  which  it  occupied  until  Julj  l.  when  the  bead- 
quarters  were  removed  to  the  camp  at  Weishar's  dill.  Camp 
outlying  detachments  were  established  as  follows:  Ai  Geueral  Grant 
National  Park,  one  noncommissioned  officer  and  two  pi  ivates,  on  June 
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23;  at  Halstead  Meadows,  one  noncommissioned  officer  and  seven  pri- 
vates, on  July  2,  and  at  Hockett  Meadow,  one  noncommissioned  officer 
and  four  privates,  on  July  16.  In  addition,  a  small  detachment  was 
kept  at  Red  Hill  for  purposes  of  transmitting  the  mail  and  guarding 
stores.  These  detachments  were  visited  by  various  jmtrols  from  the 
main  camp,  and  kept  up  a  daily  patrol  of  both  parks,  two  small  patrols 
leaving  each  camp  daily. 

From  the  date  of  rendering  the  report  last  year  until  the  guard  was 
removed,  about  November  1,  no  trespass  occurred  within  the  limits  of 
the  parks.  The  guards  were  withdrawn  from  the  higher  altitudes 
about  October  25,  the  season  being  peculiarly  favorable  for  such  a  long 
stay.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  two  or  three  days  after  prevented  the  fur- 
ther grazing  of  sheep  within  the  park  limits,  and  the  fact  that  sheep 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  park  bound- 
aries had  been  already  ascertained  before  the  withdrawal  of  theoutlying 
detachments. 

One  forest  fire  of  considerable  magnitude  occurred  between  the  East 
and  Middle  forks  of  the  Kaweah  about  the  middle  of  September.  The 
fire  originated  in  the  forest  reserve  and  was  carried  by  a  westerly  wind 
within  the  park  limits.  It  was  gotten  under  control  by  a  detachment 
sent  out  for  the  purpose  after  several  days'  hard  labor,  but  required 
about  a  week's  watching  to  prevent  further  spreading.  This  lire, 
occurring  at  a  season  when  there  are  few  thunderstorms,  was  probably 
caused  by  the  carelessness  of  sheep  men  or  hunters;  several  hundred 
acres  were  burnt  over,  but,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent,  no 
serious  damage  was  done. 

The  direction  boards  placed  last  year  at  intersections  of  trails,  etc., 
being  somewhat  temporary  in  character,  are  in  process  of  being  replaced 
by  others  neatly  painted  and  uniform  in  size  and  lettering,  intended  to 
be  more  permanent.  About  fifty  have  already  been  placed  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  Sequoia  Park,  giving  full  information  as  to  the  trails 
at  each  fork.  Others  are  being  prepared,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
northern  portion  and  the  General  Grant  Park  will  be  fully  supplied 
before  the  troop  is  withdrawn.  Large  and  neatly  made  name  plates  for 
the  General  Grant  and  the  General  Sherman,  the  most  important  trees 
in  the  two  groves,  have  been  prepared  to  replace  those  now  on  the 
trees,  which  are  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  trees  and  of 
the  names  they  bear. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  boundaries  of  Sequoia  Park 
should  be  thoroughly  and  properly  marked,  as  it  is  difficult  to  find  the 
present  blazes  or  monuments,  owing  to  the  precipitous  nature  of  the 
country,  the  snow  brush  and  fallen  timber;  further,  that  a  fence  be  con- 
structed about  the  General  Grant  Park,  a  tract  of  land  only  two  miles 
square,  which,  however,  by  reason  of  its  unprotected  condition,  is  con- 
stantly overrun  by  small  bands  of  stray  stock. 

Xo  systematic  work  for  the  improvement  of  old  trails  or  building  of 
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new  ones  has  been  done  this  year.  This  labor  can  not  be  performed 
under  the  present  system  unless  the  guard  is  increase!  in  strength,  as 
a  single  troop  of  cavalry  is  fully  occupied  by  its  patio]  duti<  igon 

road,  it  is  stated,  should  be  constructed  from  the  Mineral  King  road  to 
Hockett  Meadow,  as  it  can  be  done  at  a  trifling  expense,  thereby  open- 
ing up  all  the  beautiful  southern  portion  of  the  Sequoia  Park  to  summer 
visitors. 

The  Colony  Mill  road,  the  title  of  which  is  in  private  parties,  should 
be  acquired  by  the  Government  and  the  road  repaired  and  extended 
to  the  Giant  Forest.  This,  the  superintendent  states,  would  be  an 
expensive  matter,  but  not  too  much  so  when  the  beauty  of  the  country 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  Giant  Forest  are  taken  into  consideration. 
This  grove,  generally  conceded  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world  and  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  Government,  is  practically  inaccessible  to 
visitors.  It  is  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  park,  and  by  judicious 
selection  might  perhaps  be  partially  cleared,  to  its  own  betterment,  at 
sufficient  profit  to  pay  for  this  expenditure.  At  all  events  there  should 
be  sufficient  pride  in  its  ownership  to  warrant  the  expense  of  its 
exhibition. 

There  were  but  few  cases  of  trespass  or  depredations  committed  in 
the  reservation  during  the  year. 

The  game  within  Sequoia  Park  is  reported  as  being  more  abundant 
than  last  year,  and  the  trout  streams  are  excellent  and  well  stocked  in 
the  southern  portion. 

The  superintendent  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  land  used  for 
camping  purposes  by  the  command  in  the  park  is  private  property; 
that  the  owner  thereof  permits  the  occupancy  of  the  same  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and  which  may  be  discontinued  at  any 
time.  He  urges  that  appropriations  therefor  be  made  of  sufficient 
amount  to  provide  a  satisfactory  camp,  including  comfortable  and  roomy 
cabins,  a  kitchen  provided  with  proper  range  facilities,  and  mess  room, 
as  well  as  satisfactory  stable  accommodations.  I  concur  in  the  recom- 
mendations in  question  and  recommend  that  Congress  make  the  neces- 
sary appropriation  therefor. 

HOT   SPRINGS  RESERVATION. 

The  permanent  reservation  at  Hot  Springs  consists  of  tour  mountain 

reservations — Hot   Springs   Mountain,  North    Mountain.   Sugar    Loaf 

\  Mountain,  West  Mountain — having  an  aggregate  area  of  '.'l  L.63  acres. 

The  hot  water  issues  from  the  base  and  side  of  the  Hot  Springs  Moun- 
tain, and  the  actual  quantity  thereof  is  not  known.  That  which  is 
under  control  and  being  used  to  supply  the  bath  houses  amounts  t<> 
about  507,000  gallons  a  day.  and  the  amount  collected  and  passed 
through  the  impounding  reservoir,  about  350,000,  making  a  total  quan- 
tity of  hot  water  under  control  of  about  857,000  gallons  a  day. 

William  J.  Little,  superintendent  of  tin-   Mot   Springs   Reservation, 
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reports  that  improvements  carried  on  under  his  supervision  during  the 
past  year  have  been  more  varied  and  extensive  than  heretofore,  requir- 
ing much  study  and  investigation  in  the  bringing  together  of  suitable 
material  and  labor  for  the  various  kinds  of  work  to  be  performed,  the 
principal  feature  of  the  improvements  being  that  of  the  Whittington 
Avenue  Lake  Eeserve. 

A  new  lease  was  granted  the  Lamar  Bath  House,  certain  improve- 
ments thereto  having  been  made  in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, approved  by  the  Department,  placing  it  in  line  with  the  best 
equipped  bath  houses  receiving  hot  water. 

The  Waverly  Bath  House,  which  was  seriously  damaged  by  fire  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Waverly  Hotel,  has  been  repaired, 
and  is  in  a  most  excellent  condition.  It  was  reopened  to  the  public  in 
June  and  has  since  been  in  full  operation.  The  hotel,  which  is  run 
in  connection  with  the  bath  house,  is  undergoing  reconstruction. 

Other  bath  houses  on  the  reservation  have  been  refurnished, 
repainted,  repaired,  etc.,  and  all  are  in  a  good  and  cleanly  condition, 
and  the  lessees  have  universally  rendered  a  cordial  compliance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  management  of  the  same.  All 
bath  houses  have  been  properly  supplied  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
hot  water  and  have  enjoyed  a  reasonably  good  business.  No  complaints 
by  visitors  as  to  prices  charged  at  the  bath  houses  have  been  made, 
and  the  scale  of  prices  is  sufficiently  varied  to  accommodate  almost  all 
classes  of  persons.  The  total  number  of  tubs  now  in  use  is  575,  with 
a  daily  bathing  capacity  of  7,725  people. 

The  following  list  shows  the  bath  houses  and  bath-house  sites  on  and 
oft'  the  reservation  for  which  leases  have  been  granted  up  to  June  30, 
1897: 


Name  of  bath  house. 

Lessee. 

Tubs. 

Date  of  lease. 

Expires. 

On  the  permanent 

reservation. 

Arlington  Hotel 

S.  H.  Stitt  &  Co.  (Samuel  II.  Stitt,  Sam- 
uel W.  Fordyce,  Albert  B.  Gaines). 

Mar 

3, 1892 

Mar.     2, 1912 

Henry  M.  Rector  and  Mary  E.  Fellows; 
assigned     to    Arlington    Hotel    Co., 

40 

0n 

Do 

June  11, 1892. 

Hale 

Logan  H.  Roots  and  George  H.  Eastman . 
James  L.Barnes   and  Charles  N".  Rix; 

26 

Jan 

1  1893 

Dec    31  1907 

Imperial 

25 

Jan. 

1,1892 

Dec.    31,1906 

Barnes  assigns  one-half  of  his   half 

interest  to  Charles  X.  Rix,  June  30, 

1892;  Charles  N.  Rix  assigns  his  un- 

divided three-fourths  interest  to  Fred. 

N.  Rix,  Oct.  20, 1896. 

40 

j 

1, 1897 

1, 1895 

Lo 

Dec    31  1916 

Magnesia 

Charles  B.  Piatt  .. 

30 
30 

Jan. 

Do 

Piatt,  July  30, 1896. 

Palace 

23 

Jan. 

12,1893 

Dec    31  1906 
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Name  of  bath  house. 


Lessee. 


On  the  permanent  res- 
ervation—Cont'd. 

Maurice 

Ozark 

Superior 

Rammelsberg 

Pool  bath  house 

Off  the  permanent 
reservation. 

Eock a  fellow's 

Eastman 

Alhaiubra 

Avenue 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 

Hot  Springs 

Park 

B£<  tor ... 

■Taverly 

Cheshire 

Bttmpter 

Do 

Great  Northern  Hotel.. 


Charles  E.  Maurice,  Charles  G.  <  louvers, 
and  William  C.  Maurice. 

George  G-.  Latt a  ai;d  Lewis  B.Carhart; 
Lewis  II.  Carhart  assigns  liis  interest 
tn  Isaac  W.  Carhart,  May  23,  1895. 

Koi  nit  Proctor  ami  Samuel  S.  Wilson. .. 

George  E.  Bucks taff 

John  B.  Varnadoore  a 


Charles  X.  Rockafellow 

Xcw  STork  EotelCo 

Edward  H.,  Anua  M.,  ami  Ca noil  D. 

Bancroft,  doing  business  under  the 

firm    name  of    the  Alhambra    Bath 

House  Co. 

Avenue  Hotel  Co.? 

Sister  Mary  Aloysius,  local  superior  of 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmarj . 
Mark  J.  and  C.  H.  V.  Smith:  assigned 

to  Mark  J.  Smith,  Feb.  2,  1893. 

Park  Hotel  Co 

Henry  M.  Rector 

Waverly  Hotel  Co 

Cheshire  Improvement  Co..  limited  ..... 

John  J.  Sumpter  a 

Hot  Springs   Medical  Co.  (500  gallons 

daily). 
Curnel  S.  Williamson  a 


21  Jan.    1      • 

22  Jan.     i    L892     I'  ■ 


i.  1906 
18    Jan.     1,1892     D 

30      A     £ 


20  July  1.  1895  dune  3u,  1898 
Jo  M.i;  ia  L892  Maj  12,  1912 
40     Feb.  •>.  1894     Feb.   28,1914 


20     dan.      1, 1S92 
4      Dec   31,1896 


1G     Jan.     1,1893 


Maj  12.1892 
Apr.  10,1894 
Mar.  24,  L893 
Aug.  7,1895 
.Mar.  7,1894 
•  Inly  24,1894 


Dei  11,1897 

Dec.  31,1901 

1). . 

Maj  12.1912 

Apr.  10,1904 

Mai.  24.1913 

Aim.  ? 

Mar.  7,1904 

duly  21.  L904 


1!)      May   15,  1897      Ma\     15,1911 


a  Bath  house  not  erected. 


The  free  bath  house  is  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition,  and  is  conducted 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Department  and  the 
law  which  restricts  the  parties  bathing  therein  to  persons  who  arc 
indigent.  The  free  bath  house  was  constructed  and  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic in  February,  1891.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  in  continuous  use 
and  has  accomplished  great  good.  Thousands  of  helpless  indigent 
persons  have  been  benefited,  the  cures  effected  were  equal,  if  not 
greater,  in  number  than  reported  in  180(1,  fully  SO  per  cent  having  been 
cured  or  benefited;  a  flattering  testimonial  to  the  efficacy  of  the  waters. 

The  capacity  of  the  bath  house  has  been  sufficenl  to  supply  baths  to 
all  indigent  persons  making  application  therefor.  The  whole  number 
of  baths  given  during  the  year  was  estimated  at  1  10.160,  the  average 
number  given  daily  was  384,  an  increase  of  37  over  the  pi«'\  ious  year. 

Extensive  improvements  of  a  decorative  and  scenic  nature  have  been 
made  on  the  reservation.  The  chief  feature  of  this  wort  has  been  the 
conversion  of  the  Whittingtou  avenue  reservation,  of  11  acres,  into  an 
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attractive  park  arid  pleasure  ground.  Hitherto  this  valley,  in  the  city 
of  Hot  Springs,  has  been  practically  waste  laud,  traversed  by  the  West 
Fork  of  the  Hot  Springs  Creek,  which,  during  numerous  overflows,  had 
so  often  changed  its  channel  as  to  give  the  whole  tract  a  ragged  and 
unsightly  appearance.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  erect  dams  which 
would  confine  the  waters  of  the  creek  in  four  lakes,  but  after  inspection 
of  the  plans  the  Department  deemed  it  more  expedient  to  provide  for 
but  two  lakes  and  to  improve  the  balance  of  the  reservation  as  a  park. 
Accordingly  plans  and  specifications  for  the  improvement  were  pre- 
pared and  approved  July  14,  1896,  $30,000  being  allotted  for  the  work, 
which  has  since  been  in  progress. 

The  superintendent  details  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  carrying 
out  of  these  plans,  and  states  up  to  the  present  time  the  following  has 
been  accomplished :  The  two  lakes  have  been  practically  completed,  are 
now  filled  with  water  and  have  stood  the  test  of  unusually  dry  weather, 
demonstrating  that  the  supply  of  water  will  be  sufficient  at  all  times  to 
keep  them  full,  without  danger  from  stagnant  water  or  malaria.  The 
grounds  have  been  partially  graded  and  drained,  the  channel  of  the 
creek  has  been  straightened  and  widened,  five  substantial  bridges  have 
been  built,  tennis  grounds,  80  by  160  feet,  have  been  completed,  music 
and  other  park  pavilions  have  been  erected,  and  a  suitable  cottage  has 
been  provided  for  the  park  gardener.  The  entire  reservation  has  been 
inclosed  by  a  tasteful  iron  fence,  with  gateways  at  convenient  intervals, 
and  a  main  carriage  entrance  of  attractive  appearance.  The  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  improvement  up  to  June  30  is  $23,660, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  park  can  be  finally  and  permanently  com- 
pleted, including  shrubbery,  flowers,  etc.,  within  the  allotment  of  $30,000. 

The  improvement  of  the  Whittington  Avenue  Lake  Reserve  was 
authorized  by  the  sundry  civil  act  of  August  5,  1892,  and  $30,000  was 
set  aside  for  that  purpose  from  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  fund.  The 
park  in  question  is  not  located  on  the  reservation  with  the  Government 
bath  houses,  but  a  considerable  distance  therefrom  in  the  city  of  Hot 
Springs.  The  improvements  in  progress  on  this  reservation  will  be 
practically  completed  in  the  spring  of  1898.  Thereafter  the  maintenance 
of  this  park,  the  providing  of  light,  water  for  irrigation  purposes,  shrub- 
bery, and  pay  of  keeper  will  cost  approximately  $2,200  per  annum.  This 
annual  expense  should  not  be  a  charge  upon  the  Hot  Springs  Reserva- 
tion fund,  which,  under  section  7  of  the  act  of  June  16,  1880  (21  Stat. 
290),  is  to  abe  held  as  a  special  fund  for  improvement  and  care  of 
the  permanent  reservation  at  Hot  Springs  and  of  the  Hot  Springs 
Creek,  adjacent  to  and  between  the  permanent  reservations,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  free  baths  for  the  invalid  poor  of  the  United  States." 
I  have,  therefore,  to  recomrneud  that  Congress  make  appropriation  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  this  park,  or  that  it  be  ceded  to  the  city  of 
Hot  Springs  upon  the  condition  that  it  will  properly  care  for  the  same. 

The  roads  and  drives  heretofore  completed  on  the  Hot  Springs  Moun- 
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tain  have  been  kept  in  good  repair  and  are  in  constant  use  by  \  is 
Three  and  one-half  miles  of  horseback  road  have  been  opened  on 
North  Mountain  and  some  1,500  feet  of  carriage  road  graded.  The 
superintendent  dwells  at  length  on  the  importance  of  extending  the 
system  of  mountain  driveways  and  paths,  of  completing  the  important 
branch  of  the  main  system  of  roads,  leading  from  the  head  of  Fountain 
street  to  the  junction  of  the  Hot  Springs  and  North  Mountains,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  3,000  feet,  so  as  to  provide  a  means  of  ascending  or 
descending  the  mountain  without  passing  twice  over  the  same  road, 
and  recommends  that  suitable  amounts  be  allotted  for  such  purpose. 

The  mountain  park  on  the  Hot  Springs  Mountain  lias  been  enlarged 
by  the  cultivation  and  planting  of  additional  ground  with  shrubbery 
and  flowers,  and,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grand  central  entrance, 
is  now  a  most  beautiful  and  attractive  place.  The  bath-house  park,  in 
which  most  of  the  bath  houses  and  all  of  the  hot- water  drinking  foun- 
tains are  located,  has  been  further  adorned  by  the  planting  of  some 
sixty  trees  and  several  large  beds  of  cannas,  coleus,  geraniums,  and 
caladiums,  which  have  added  greatly  to  its  beauty. 

The  aHoke  Smith"  fountain,  at  the  north  end  of  the  promenade,  was 
completed  April  21,  1897,  and,  like  the  "John  W.  Noble"  fountain,  at 
the  south  end,  is  in  constant  use,  thousands  of  persons  using  the  water 
daily  at  both  places.  The  Fountain  street  cold  spring  and  pavilion 
have  also  become  popular  and  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  visitors. 

The  seventy- three  hot  springs,  excepting  four,  are  now  all  arched 
over  and  used  to  supply  the  reservoirs  and  bath  houses.  Of  the  open 
springs,  the  Hale  and  Stevens  have  been  handsomely  improved  and  are 
much  used  for  drinking  purposes.  The  improvements  of  the  Alum  and 
Dripping  springs  are  well  under  way.  It  is  proposed  to  preserve  these 
four  springs  as  open  springs,  where  the  hot  waters  may  be  seen  issuing 
from  the  ground. 

The  report  gives  the  total  receipts  from  bath-house  leases  and  hot- 
water  rents  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  $18,150;  the  dis- 
bursements for  salaries,  superintendence,  repairs,  fuel,  lights,  water, 
etc.,  $12,297.03.  Of  the  sums  of  money  set  aside  from  the  reservation 
fund  in  the  Treasury  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  on  the  Whitting- 
ton  Avenue  Lake  Reserve,  there  was  expended  during  the  same  period 
$23,660. 

CASA   GRANDK   RUIN. 

The  Oasa  Grande  Ruin,  located  near  Florence,  in  the  Territory  of 
Arizona,  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  relics  of  a  prehistoric  age  and 
people  remaining  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  The  Land  on 
which  it  is  located  is  part  of  t80  acres  reserved  from  settlement  by 
Executive  order  dated  June  22,  L892.  It  was  discovered  already  in  a 
ruinous  condition  by  one  Padre  Kino  in  L694,  and  since  thai  time  has 
been  a  subject  of  record  by  explorers  and  historians.     This  structure, 
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like  others  erected  by  tlie  most  advanced  among  the  native  races  in  the 
Southwest,  is  of  perishable  material,  being  built  of  cajon — that  is,  of 
puddled  clay,  molded  into  walls  dried  in  the  sun. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  my  predecessor  attention  was  called  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  properly  protect 
this  ruin  from  the  elements,  but  no  action  was  taken  thereon  by  Con- 
gress. The  custodian  of  the  ruin,  the  Rev.  Isaac  T.  Whittemore,  in  a 
recent  report,  states  that  cracks  have  appeared  in  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing which  should  be  at  once  repaired;  that  attrition  from  storms, 
especially  rain,  is  slow  but  sure,  and  requires  the  roofing  in  of  the  edifice 
at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  in  order  to  prevent  further  inroads.  He 
directs  attention  to  plans  and  specifications  for  the  restoration  of  the 
ruin  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  in  1890,  and  adds  that  if  the  improvements  therein  contemplated 
can  be  made,  the  building  will  stand  for  many  centuries. 

ELEEMOSYNARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE   GOVERNMENT   HOSPITAL   FOR   THE   INSANE. 

This  hospital  was  established  by  act  of  March  3,  1855  (10  Stat. 
682).  It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  visitors — nine  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  appointed  by  the  President — and  it  is  supported  in  part 
by  Congressional  appropriations  and  in  part  by  receipts  from  pay 
patients,  the  expenditure  of  which  is  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (sec.  4S58,  Rev.  Stat.).  The  institution 
has  an  area  of  350  acres  of  land,  known  as  St.  Elizabeth,  from  title  of 
the  original  grant;  also  outlying  agricultural  lands  of  an  extent  upward 
of  450  acres.  The  14  hospital  buildings  can  comfortably  accommodate 
about  1,400  patients. 

The  title  to  the  entire  property  is  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
estimated  cost  is  something  over  $1,000,000. 

It  is  the  only  hospital  for  the  insane  in  the  United  States  which  is 
exclusively  under  Federal  control.  It  provides  for  the  admission 
thereto  of  the  insane  of  the  Army  (including  civilians  becoming  so 
diseased  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Quartermaster's  and  Subsistence 
Departments)  on  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War;  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  on  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  the  Kevenue- 
Cutter  Service,  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  on  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury;  inmates  of  the  National  Homes  for  Disabled  Vol- 
unteer Soldiers  on  the  order  of  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Homes;  inmates  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
the  order  of  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Home; 
insane  United  States  convicts;  persons  charged  with  crime  before  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  those  charged  with  offenses 
against  the  United  States  and  in  the  actual  custody  of  its  officers  when 
found  to  be  insane,  on  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 
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the  indigent  insane  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  bhe  ordei 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia.    Thewords  "insane 
sons''  and  "lunatic"  are  defined  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  I  nited 
States  as  including  every  idiot,  non  compos, lunatic,  and  insane  person; 
hence,  imbecile  and  weak-minded  persons  are  frequently  senl    to  the 
hospital  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  shows  that  during  the 
year  2,112  persons  have  been  under  treatment;  3T>  have  died  or  been 
discharged;  1,767  remained  in  the  hospital  on  the  30th  of  dune.  L897. 
The  number  of  admissions,  377,  is  a  slight  advauce  on  that  of  the  two 
previous  years,  while  the  average  number,  1,700+,  and  the  number 
remaining  under  treatment  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  L,767,  is 
greater  than  that  at  the  close  of  any  previous  year.  The  mortality  <>{' 
the  year,  102  deaths,  was  but  7§  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  under 
treatment,  a  rate  lower  than  has  prevailed  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
its  continuance  can  hardly  be  expected  in  view  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  old  and  feeble  ex- soldiers  received  from  the  various  National 
Homes  for  Disabled  Volunteers,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the 
condition  of  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  a  great  source 
of  malarial  disease,  remains  unchanged.  As  in  previous  reports,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  disease-breeding  condition  of  the  flats  along  the 
Eastern  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River  abutting  the  hospital  grounds. 
The  malarial  germs  arising  from  this  source  cause  more  sickness  among 
the  inmates  and  employees  of  the  institution  than  all  other  sources  put 
together.  An  adequate  appropriation  by  Congress  is  urged  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  flats  in  question  and  the  improvement  of  the  East- 
ern Branch. 

Separate  provision  has  been  made  for  the  epileptic  insane,  and  such 
plan  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  demonstrate  its  superiority 
over  former  methods  of  caring  for  this  class  of  afflicted  persons. 
Buildings  have  been  constructed  for  the  white  male  and  female  epilep- 
tics and  the  colored  female  epileptics,  and  an  appropriation  should  be 
made  for  the  construction  of  a  building  to  provide  for  the  colored  male 
epileptics.  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  made  appropriation  of  $75,000 
for  the  erection  of  pavilion  buildings  for  the  insane  soldiers  from  the 
various  National  Homes.  Plans  and  specifications  for  such  structures 
have  been  approved  which  contemplate  the  furnishing  of  sufficienl 
room  to  accommodate  150  such  veterans,  and  the  buildings  are  now 
under  construction.  There  were  332  colored  inmates  remaining  under 
treatment  at  the  close  of  the  year,  of  whom  19:5  were  males,  an  increase 
of  14  per  cent  over  the  number  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  while 
the  increase  in  the  male  population  has  been  less  than  •">  per  cent.  The 
present  accommodations  do  not  provide  for  them  properly,  and  it  is 
urged  that  appropriation  be  made  by  Congress  tor  the  construction  of 
a  building  for  their  use. 

The  estimate  for  current  expenses  of  $379,500  Is  based  mi  an  annual 
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cost  of  $220  per  capita  for  an  estimated  average  Dumber  of  1,725  per- 
sons of  the  various  classes  received  at  the  institution. 

Appropriations  are  solicited  of  $15,000  for  general  repairs  and 
improvement;  $15,000  for  the  construction  of  a  cement  and  brick  sewer 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  sewerage  from  the  building  to  a  point 
below  the  tide  level  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  one-half  mile; 
$3,500  for  the  purchase  of  a  steam  boiler  and  improved  machinery  for 
the  new  laundry;  $1,250  for  the  refitting  of  the  old  laundry  as  a  shop 
and  dormitory;  $2,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  200-horsepower  tubular 
boiler  for  use  in  connection  with  the  electric  lighting  of  the  new  build- 
ing and  for  the  further  extension  of  fan  ventilation,  which  has  proved  a 
relief  in  the  very  crowded  wards;  $6,250  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
to  accommodate  colored  male  insane;  $750  for  the  digging  of  an  arte- 
sian well  to  supply  water  to  the  insane  accommodated  at  the  farm  known 
as  Godding  Croft. 

In  the  last  annual  report  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  the 
superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  had  from 
time  to  time  deposited  with  him  as  custodian  moneys  and  private 
effects  of  patients  to  be  expended  or  used  in  their  behalf  as  the 
occasion  might  require;  that  such  personal  property  of  the  inmates, 
whether  clothing,  watches,  jewelry,  money,  etc.,  were  matters  of  trust 
imposed  upon  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
and  his  legal  responsibility  therefor  was  that  of  reasonable  care  only. 
Such  fund  on  the  30th  of  June,  1896,  aggregated  over  $50,000,  and  for 
the  proper  application  thereof,  as  well  as  for  the  expenditures  of  such 
money,  the  superintendent  was  not  responsible  under  his  bond  as  a 
United  States  disbursing  officer  of  public  funds. 

The  fact  that  an  embezzlement  of  over  $11,000  from  this  fund  by  one 
of  the  employees  of  the  hospital  had  occurred  was  also  adverted  to  and 
the  opinion  expressed  that  as  moneys  of  this  character  received  by  the 
superintendent  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  various  patients  were  not 
strictly  under  the  control  of  this  Department  and  the  Government  could 
not  be  legally  responsible  for  loss  thereof,  it  was  advisable  that  legis- 
lation be  had  looking  to  the  proper  care  and  custody  of  such  deposits. 
It  was  then  recommended  that  Congress  enact  a  law  requiring  the 
superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  to  deposit 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  the  balance  of  this  so-called  patients' 
fund  and  any  further  sums  paid  him  for  a  like  purpose;  that  such  sums 
be  disbursed  and  accounted  for  in  all  respects  as  are  the  public  funds, 
and  that  the  superintendent  be  required  to  give  an  additional  bond  for 
the  faithful  care  and  disbursement  of  such  trust  funds.  No  action 
having  been  taken  by  Congress  on  such  recommendation,  I  deem  it 
proper  to  reiterate  the  same  and  to  state  that  the  necessity  for  the 
legislation  desired  is  as  great  to-day  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
submission  of  the  report  of  my  predecessor. 
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HOWARD    UNIVERSITY. 

Howard  University  was  established  by  the  act  of  .March  2,  L867  1  t 
Stat.,  438),  "for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  liberal  arts  and  scienc 
It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  on  which  Congress  is  represented 
by  one  Senator  and  two  Kepresentatives.  it  is  supported  in  part  by 
funds  from  benevolent  societies  and  in  part  from  appropriations  by 
Congress. 

The  president,  J.  E.  Rankin,  D.  13.,  reports  that  the  year  has  been 
one  of  entire  harmony  and  progress  in  the  institution  under  his  care, 
and  that  the  requirements  of  the  act  approved  June  4,  1897,  regarding 
the  expenditure  of  appropriations  therefor,  have  been  in  all  respects 
complied  with.  In  all  the  departments  the  students  aggregate  598,  a 
decrease  of  31  from  the  number  cared  for  last  year.  Though  most  of 
the  schools  throughout  the  country  felt  the  effect  of  the  business 
depression  generally  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  it  was  not  so 
marked  at  this  institution,  for  the  reason  that,  though  the  students  are 
usually  very  poor,  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Government. 

The  students  accommodated  in  the  university  are  of  both  sexes  and 
come  from  31  different  States  and  Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  various  countries  of  the  world,  embracing  Canada,  Korea.  Japan, 
Honduras,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  act  of  incorporation  contemplated  an  agricultural  department. 
and  during  the  past  year  one  has  been  tentatively  organized  and 
instruction  given  therein  in  the  principles  of  agriculture.  Inasmuch 
as  the  District  of  Columbia  has  never  participated  in  the  benefits  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1890,  for  the  further  endow- 
ment of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  the  United  States,  the 
trustees  suggest  that  such  act  be  extended  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  that  Howard  University  be  designated  as  the  recipient  of  the 
appropriation  thereunder.  It  is  believed  that  if  land  can  he  secured 
for  a  practice  farm  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  university  it 
will  be  possible  to  gather  up  from  the  District  many  boys  who  might 
otherwise  fall  into  habits  of  indolence  and  crime. 

The  trustees  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  sum 
of  81,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  repairs  of  the  building  they 
expended    $2,300  to   repair  damages  consequent   on   a    severe   storm 
which  occurred  during  the  year,  and  request  that,  as  such  sum  was 
drawn  from  their  permanent  endowment,  an  appropriation  of  an  equal 
amount  be  made  in  the  act  providing  for  tlie  next  fiscal  year,  for  repairs. 
They  also  urge  an  appropriation  of  $500  for  fitting  up,  with  ne 
seats  and  other  furniture,  a  practice  room  in   the  normal  department. 
Appended  to  the  report  is  a  detailed  statement  show  ing  the  apportion 
ment  of  the  appropriation  lor  the  institution  made  by  Congress,  and 
the  various  purposes  for  which  it  was  expended. 
7755 7 
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All  the  institutions  connected  with  this  Department  are  required  by 
law  to  submit  an  annual  report  as  to  operations,  with  the  exception  of 
Howard  University.  In  the  latter  case  the  report  has  been  called  for 
as  a  matter  of  custom  b}T  the  Department  and  submitted  as  an  act  of 
courtesy  by  the  president  of  the  institution.  This,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  remedied  by  making  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  presi- 
dent and  directors  of  the  University  to  so  report,  and  I  therefore 
recommend  that  they  be  specifically  required  by  law  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  condition  of  the  institution  on  the  1st  of 
July  of  each  year,  embracing  in  the  report  the  number  of  pupils 
received  and  discharged  during  the  preceding  year  and  the  number 
remaining;  also  the  branches  of  knowledge  and  industry  taught  and 
the  progress  made  therein,  together  with  a  statement  showing  the 
receipts  of  the  institution  and  from  what  sources,  and  its  disburse- 
ments and  for  what  objects.  Furthermore,  that  all  appropriations  by 
Congress  for  the  Howard  University  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
on  requisitions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  be  disbursed  and 
accounted  for  in  all  respects  according  to  the  laws  regulating  ordinary 
disbursements  of  public  money. 

THE  FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL  AND  ASYLUM. 

The  Freedmen's  Hospital  was  appropriated  for  and  placed  under 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  War  by  act  of  March  5,  1871  (16  Stat., 
500),  and  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  act  of  June 
23, 1874  (18  Stat.,  223).  It  occupies  3J  acres  of  leased  ground  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  which  there  are  eight  buildings.  Six  were 
constructed  by  the  lessors  and  two,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,  under  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  therefor.  Five  buildings  used  for  hospital  purposes 
have  a  capacity  for  250  patients;  the  remainder,  three,  are  administra- 
tive buildings.  The  title  of  property  is  in  the  trustees  of  the  Howard 
University,  and  its  estimated  value  is  $304,000.  The  supervision  and 
control  of  expenditure  of  appropriation  was  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  act  of  March  3,  1893  (27  Stat., 
551).  The  appointive  and  general  administrative  power,  however,  is 
still  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Dr.  Daniel  H.  Williams,  surgeon  in  chief,  reports  that  the  number 
remaining  in  the  hospital  June  30,  1896,  was  134.  During  the  year 
2,608  patients  were  admitted,  of  whom  516  were  males  and  1,092  were 
females;  207  children  were  born,  making  a  total  of  2,949  in  the  hospi- 
tal; 419  operations  were  performed;  2,576  patients  were  discharged 
and  223  died,  leaving  150  remaiuing  in  the  hospital  on  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1897. 

The  work  at  the  hospital  during  the  year  has  been  productive  of 
satisfactory  results.  The  internes  have  rendered  faithful  and  efficient 
service  and  are  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  hospital  corps.     The  training 
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school  for  nurses  lias  been  operated  under  the  system  of  instruction 
outlined  in  previous  reports,  and  during  the  year  a  class  of  yo 
women  numbering  LM.»  was  graduated. 

The  hospital,  it  is   stated,  is  national  in  character,  inasmuch 
patients  treated  therein,  as  well  as  students  at  the  training  school  for 
nurses,  are  from  all  parts  of  the  United   States  and  Bhould   be  kept 
under  the  control  of  officers   who   are   responsible  to  the   National 
Government. 

The  surgeon  in  chief  directs  attention  to  the  necessity  for  new  hospital 
buildings,  which  should  include  a  pathological  laboratory,  additional 
operating  facilities,  etc. 

Appended  to  the  report  is  a  comprehensive  statement  as  to  the 
patients,  diseases  treated,  causes  of  death,  nativity,  occupation,  etc. 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

This  institution  was  established  by  act  of  February  16,  L857  1 1  Stat., 
161).  It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  on  which  Congress  is 
represented  by  one  Senator  and  two  Representatives,  and  is  supported 
in  part  by  Congressional  appropriations  and  in  part  by  tuition  fees,  etc. 
The  expenditure  of  Congressional  appropriations  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  admissions  of  all  bene- 
ficiaries are  subject  to  his  approval.  It  occupies  100  acres  of  ground 
located  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  2  acres  of  which  were  at  the  organi- 
zation of  the  institution  donated  by  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall  and  the 
balance  purchased  by  Congressional  appropriations.  The  title  of  the 
entire  property  is  vested  in  the  United  States  as  trustees.  There  are 
seven  administration  buildings  and  six  dwellings  used  by  the  corps  of 
instructors.     The  estimated  cost  of  all  is  about  $500,000. 

The  report  of  the  president,  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  The  number  of  pupils  and  students  in  the  institu 
tion  since  July  1,  1896,  was  184.     Of  these  130  were  in  the  college  and 
51  in  the  primary  school. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  nine  students  of  the  college  were 
graduated  with  the  bachelor's  degree  and  four  from  the  normal  depart 
meat  with  the  master's  degree. 

Instruction  in  speech  is  provided  for  all  who  desire  such  instruction, 
and  very  few  decline  the  opportunity  to  acquire  this  useful  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  receipts  of  the  institution  from  all  sources  for  current  expenses 
amounted  to  $70,803.11,  and  the  disbursements  were  $70,851.78. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  report  the  president  gives  an  account  of  a 
visit  he  made  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  oJ  inquiring  into  methods  of 
educating  the  dent'  which  prevail  there,  and  to  attend  a  congress  of 
the  deaf,  held  in  London,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  was  to  promote 
the  establishment  in  Great  Britain  of  a  college  similar  to  that  which 
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has  been  successfully  carried  on  here  for  many  years.  Much  valuable 
information  is  to  be  found  in  this  report  on  European  methods  of 
instructing  the  deaf. 

Estimates  are  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899,  of 
$67,000  for  current  expenses  and  $3,000  for  repairs. 

MARYLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Under  section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1858  (11 
Stat.,  294),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  place  for 
instruction  in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  or 
some  other  State,  the  indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  who  are 
children  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  under  section  4869  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
the  indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  belonging  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

In  pursuance  of  this  authority  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  (1896)  21  blind  children  under  instruction  in  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  at  Baltimore,  Md.;  4  were  admitted  and  3  discharged 
during  the  year,  leaving  22  beneficiaries  at  the  institution  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1897. 

The  United  States  beneficiaries  are  reported  to  be  of  average  intelli- 
gence ;  several  have  made  most  excellent  progress,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  are  all  a  promising  class  of  pupils.  Their  regular  course  of 
study,  which  commences  with  the  kindergarten  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren, embraces  spelling  and  reading  by  touch,  geography,  history, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  political 
economy,  rhetoric  and  composition,  physiology,  instrumental  and  vocal 
music,  harmony  and  orchestral  instruction,  sewing,  crocheting,  and 
knitting.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  piano  tuning,  chair  caning, 
broom  and  mattress  making.  The  capabilities  of  the  pupils  are  care- 
fully studied,  and  their  development  is  pursued  on  the  line  most  likely 
to  be  serviceable  to  each  individual.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
physical  training.  The  facilities  of  this  institution  for  the  proper  train- 
ing of  the  blind  children,  both  in  appliances  and  teaching  force,  are 
reported  to  be  equal  to  any  school  of  similar  character  in  the  country. 
The  school  is  nonsectarian  in  character. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  for  each  pupil  is  $300  per  annum,  that 
being  the  amount  charged  by  the  State  of  Maryland  for  similar  instruc- 
tion to  others;  payment  therefor  is  made  from  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

WASHINGTON   HOSPITAL  FOR  FOUNDLINGS. 

This  institution  is  under  the  care  of  a  corporation  created  by  the  act 
of  April  22,  1870,  to  carry  into  effect  that  provision  in  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  Joshua  Pierce  devising  to  certain  trustees  fourteen 
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parcels  of  laud  in  the  city  of  Washington,  I).  0.,  to  be  held  as  a 
for  a  hospital  for  the  reception  and  care  of  destitute  and   friem 
children.     It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors,  who  are  required 
to  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  is  Buppo] 
in  part  by  contributions  from  benevolent  persons  and  societies,  and  in 
part  by  appropriations  by  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  directors  shows  thai  103  children  were 
provided  for  during  the  year,  of  whom  28  were  remaining  in  the 
pital  June  30,  189G.  The  adoptions  during  the  year  were  17,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  40;  of  the  latter  18  children  were  in  a  dying  condi- 
tion when  received.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sou  ices  daring  the 
year,  including  the  balance  of  $153.43  on  hand  June  3d.  L896,  were 
$7,456.86,  and  the  expenditures  $0,099.20,  leaving  a  cash  balance  on 
hand  June  30,  1897,  of  $757.66. 

The  board  of  directors  urge  a  continuance  during  the  years  L898  and 
1899,  of  the  appropriation  of  $6,000  made  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
in  order  that  the  large  number  of  children  which  are  annually  received 
at  the  institution  may  be  properly  maintained.  I  concur  in  the 
recommendation. 

THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL. 

By  act  of  September  30,  1850  (9  Stat.,  538),  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  an  architect  to  execute  the  plan  for  the  extension  of  the 
Capitol  was  authorized.  The  supervision  of  the  Capitol  extension  and 
the  erection  of  the  new  Dome  was  by  act  of  April  16,  1862  (12  Stat., 
617),  transferred  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  all  appropriations  therefor  required  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  By  the 
act  of  March  30,  1807  (15  Stat.,  13),  all  repairs  and  alterations  of  the 
Capitol  were  required  to  be  made  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  extension.  By  the  act  of  March  8,  L879 
(20  Stat.,  391),  the  disbursement  of  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
United  States  Capitol  and  grounds  was  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  interior  was  specifically  required  to  disburse  such  moneys. 

The  Architect,  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  reports  the  following  improve 
ments  made  on  buildings  and  grounds  during  the  fiscal  year:  There 
has  been  extensive  painting  in  the  corridors  and  committee  renins. 
principally  in  the  old  portion  of  the  building,  where  a  great  portion  of 
the  public  passageways  have  been  renovated  and  a  fresh  and  cheerful 
aspect  given  to  them.  The  frescoes  and  painted  walls  of  the  Senate 
and  House  wings  have  been  cleaned  and  retouched,  and  the  worl 
art  under  the  control  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  have  been 
repaired  and  restored  where  necessary. 

The  necessary  accommodations  in   the  way  of  shelving,  etc..  I 
been  supplied  to  the  folding  rooms  connected  with  the  document  ofl 
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of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  steam  heating  appliances  and  the  plumb- 
ing throughout  the  building  have  been  overhauled  and  repaired  exten- 
sively, and  the  elevator  service,  with  its  machinery,  tanks,  and  operating 
features,  kept  in  successful  operation. 

The  ventilation  of  the  Senate  wing  has  undergone  great  improve- 
ment by  a  reconstruction  of  the  Senate  floor  and  improvement  in  the 
manner  of  introducing  the  air  through  the  chamber  floor,  as  well  as 
improved  control  of  its  exit  through  the  ceiling.  In  addition,  changes 
have  been  effected  in  the  heating  and  control  of  air  supplied  to  the  com- 
mittee and  other  rooms  in  the  Senate  wing.  New  and  more  efficient 
fans  for  the  purpose  named  have  been  installed.  Steam  has  given  way 
to  electricity  for  the  operation  of  these  fans.  In  this  improvement, 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  restaurant  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  important  work  was  done  under  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules,  with  the  advisory  services  of  Prof. 
S.  H.  Woodbridge,  heating  and  ventilating  engineer. 

Under  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  passed  May  13,  18S6,  marble 
busts  of  the  late  Vice-Presidents  Breckinridge  and  Colfax  have  been 
procurred  for  the  niches  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  Architect  recommends  the  improvement  of  the  ventilation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  reconstruction  of  the  House  floor  and 
galleries,  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  adoption  of  any  system  of  ventila- 
tion, together  with  the  substitution  of  chairs  with  ventilating  seat  legs 
for  the  galleries;  and  that  electric  operation  of  the  ventilating  fans  be 
substituted  for  steam  operation.  For  this  purpose  recommendation  is 
made  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  1,500  ampere  dynamo  and  engine. 

An  additional  water  supply  for  the  Capitol,  and  a  filtering  plant 
sufficient  to  care  for  the  water  used  for  drinking  fountains  and  for 
bathing  purposes,  is  recommended. 

The  Architect  calls  attention  to  the  unfinished  frieze  in  the  Rotunda, 
and  recommends  the  completion  thereof,  and  an  appropriation  for  com- 
plete renovation  and  painting  of  the  Rotunda  and  main  arch  of  the 
Dome. 

The  electric  lighting  system  of  the  Capitol  has  been  generally 
extended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  various  committee  rooms  and 
corridors  and  important  extensions  have  been  made  to  the  ceilings 
over  the  two  halls  of  Congress,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  ventilation 
not  only  of  the  legislative  chambers,  but  also  the  passageways  and 
rooms  throughout  the  building.  In  the  Capitol  Grounds  an  extensive 
conduit  system  has  been  laid,  carrying  the  electric  service  to  various 
points  on  the  roadways  and  footwalks,  and  138  arc  lamps,  all  operated 
from  the  electric  machinery  within  the  Capitol  building,  have  been 
installed  and  put  in  service.  The  Architect  states  that  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  grounds  is  now  excellent  and  that  better  protection  to 
pedestrians  has  been  given  by  this  service.  New  machinery  has  been 
added  to  that  already  in  service  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  extension. 
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The  Capitol  Grounds,  which  suffered  severely  during  the  heavy  storms 
of  the  past  year,  have  been  improved.  Many  fine  trees  were  destroyed, 
and  trees  have  been  planted  to  repair,  as  tar  as  possible,  the  damage 
done.  The  shrubbery  has  been  thinned  out  or  trimmed  and  lawn- 
improved  and  kept  in  good  condition.  The  walls  and  artificial  stone 
pavement  have  been  repaired  where  Deeded. 

The  Senate  and  House  stable  and  engine  house  have  received  n< 
sary  repairs,  and  a  large  addition  made  to  the  wagon  shed  and  the 
entrances  paved  at  the  Senate  stable 

Supervision  of  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  ;it  the  Maltby 
House  has  been  made  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  officials. 

At  the  United  States  Botanic  Garden  the  plant  and  propagating 
houses  have  been  repaired  by  considerable  painting  and  glazing,  the 
Bartholdi  fountain  basin  pointed  up  and  made  water-tight.  The  plumb- 
ing, steam  heating-,  and  water  services  have  been  overhauled  and 
extended  to  meet  additional  requirements.  A  new  wagon  shed  has 
been  constructed  and  new  roofing  supplied  to  boiler  house  and  coal 
sheds. 

All  necessary  repairs  have  been  made  at  the  court-house  i<  ity  Hall), 
including  painting,  calciminiug,  and  repairs  to  the  heating  and  venti- 
lating system.  Upper  rooms  in  the  east  wing,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
surveyor,  have  been  converted  into  a  court  room,  with  judge's  room 
adjoining.  A  skylight  was  placed  in  the  roof  to  light  the  passage 
to  this  room.  Three  rooms  in  the  first  story  of  the  east  wing  have 
been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  surveyor  and  the  necessary  furniture 
supplied. 

COLUMBIA    RAILWAY    COMPANY    OF    WASHINGTON, 

D.  C. 

The  president,  R.  F.  Baker,  reports,  in  pursuance  of  the  requirements 
of  section  16  of  the  act  of  May  24,  1870  (10  Stat.,  132),  that  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  is  $400,000;  that  the  par  value  of  the  shares  is 
$50,  and  the  number  of  shares  subscribed  for  up  to  December  31,  L896, 
is  8,000. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  daring  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1896,  including  $18,664.37  balance  on  hand  January  1.  L896,  were 
$168,688.96.  The  total  disbursements  dining  the  year  were  $162,649.72, 
leaving  a  cash  balance  on  hand  January  1.  L897,  of  $6,039.24.  The 
total  amount  of  the  funded  debt,  $500,000;  amount  of  the  floating  debt, 
$22,786.54;  average  rate  per  annum  of  interest  on  funded  debt.  6  pei 
cent.  The  amount  of  dividends  declared  was  5J  per  cent  on  the  capi- 
tal stock.  The  length  of  road  in  miles  of  single  track  is  5.7,  the  length 
of  double  track  2.8;  total  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the 
year,  4,930,846;  total  expenses  of  operating  the  road  during  the  year, 
$88,773.66;  the  number  of  persons  injured  in  life  and  limb,  L2. 
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DEPARTMENT    EXHIBIT   AT   THE    TENNESSEE     CEN- 
TENNIAL EXPOSITION. 

The  report  of  Prof.  Frank  W.  Clarke,  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
Department  representative  on  the  board  of  management  of  the  Govern- 
ment exhibit,  shows  that  the  total  appropriation  of  $100,000  provided 
in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  December  22,  1896  (29  Stat,  477), 
entitled  "An  act  to  aid  and  encourage  the  holding  of  the  Tennessee 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  the  year  1897,  and 
making  appropriation  therefor,"  the  sum  of  $12,000  was  allotted  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  of  which,  approximately,  $10,000  has  been 
spent. 

The  exposition  opened  on  the  first  of  May,  1897,  and  closed  October 
30,  1897. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  assigned  about  4,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  in  the  Government  building  for  the  accommodation  of  its 
exhibit,  which  was  confined  to  four  of  its  bureaus. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Office  of  Education  was  mainly  pictorial  in  char- 
acter, and  consisted  of  panels  and  cabinets  of  pictures  and  statistical 
tables  illustrating  the  work  of  education  in  the  country,  together  with 
wash  drawings  illustrative  of  the  methods  of  school  punishment,  and 
water-color  sketches  indicating  the  evolution  of  the  schoolhouse  from  its 
most  primitive  to  the  most  modern  form.  The  work  of  the  Office  in  edu- 
cation in  Alaska  was  shown,  and  various  Alaskan  objects  of  aboriginal 
art,  together  with  water-color  paintings  of  Alaskan  flowers,  were  used 
effectively  for  decorative  effect. 

In  the  Indian  Office  exhibit  attempt  only  was  made  to  show  its 
work  in  the  Indian  schools;  it  included  three  large  show  cases  built  by 
the  Indian  pupils  and  containing  articles  of  handicraft,  such  as  car- 
penter and  blacksmith  work,  tinware,  embroidery,  dresses,  and  bead 
work.  A  large  three  seated  wagon  and  several  sets  of  harness  were 
also  displayed. 

The  Patent  Office  exhibit  Avas  mostly  of  models  of  American  inven- 
tions. They  occupied  10  large  cases,  and  were  classed  in  groups,  each 
showing  the  influence  of  the  Patent  Office  in  the  development  of  some 
particular  industry,  as  agricultural  machinery,  metal-working  tools, 
typewriters,  textile  machines,  wood-working  machines,  guns,  measuring 
instruments,  and  machines  for  working  clay,  for  excavating,  for  paper 
manufacture,  etc.  A  case  of  chemicals  and  dyestuffs  derived  from  coal 
tar  was  also  exhibited. 

The  Geological  Survey  exhibited  minerals,  fossils  in  rocks  in  con- 
siderable variety,  with  a  series  of  1G  leaf  maps,  and  geological  models. 
Considerable  wall  space  was  covered  with  a  table  of  geologic  and  topo- 
graphic maps,  together  with  framed  illustrations  from  publications  of 
the  office.  It  also  included  a  collection  of  32  photographic  trans- 
parencies, each  measuring  36  by  28  inches,  illustrating  American 
scenery. 
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THE   MARITIME    CANAL    COMPANY  OF   NICARAGUA. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20.  1889  25  Slat.,  673  .  a 
charter  was  granted  to  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua  "to 
facilitate  commercial  intercourse  by  water  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  States  as  well  as  with  foreign  nations.*'  Section  6  of  the  act 
requires  the  company  to  make  a  report  on  the  first  Monday  of  I  >ecem- 
ber  in  each  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  verified  under 
oath  by  its  president  and  secretary. 

The  preliminary  statement  filed  by  the  canal  company  shows — 

First.  That  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  company  was  held  at 
No.  54  Broad  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  Cth  day  of  May, 
1897,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws,  and  that  at  such  meet 
ing  Messrs.  Frederick  F.  Thompson,  Anieeto  G.  Menocal,  Samuel  B. 
Kilner,  Alexander  T.  Mason,  and  George  West  were  duly  elected 
directors  of  said  company  to  fill  the  places  made  vacant  by  the  class 
whose  term  of  office  expired  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1897,  and  to  serve 
for  the  period  of  three  years,  as  provided  for  in  the  said  act  of  incor- 
poration. 

Second.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  said  company  as  now  con- 
stituted is  composed  of  the  following  stockholders: 

Class  of  1898:  Charles  P.  Daly.  Daniel  Ammen,  Horace  L.  Hotchkiss, 
Henry  E.  Howland,  and  Robert  Sturgis. 

Class  of  1899:  Joseph  Bryan,  Jaules  Koosevelt,  Hiram  Hitchcock, 
and  Thomas  15.  Atkins. 

Class  of  1900:  Frederick  F.  Thompson,  Aniceto  G.  Menocal,  Samuel 

E.  Kilner,  Alexander  T.  Mason,  and  George  West. 

The  above-named  directors  are  citizens  and  residents  of  the  United 
States. 

Third.  That  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  aftei 
the  said  annual  election  the  following  officers  were  duly  elected  to  serve 
for  the  ensuing  year,  to  wit:  President,  Hiram  Hitchcock:  vice-presi- 
dent, Charles  P.  Daly:  secretary  and  treasurer,  Thomas  1',.  Atkins. 
That  at  said  meeting  the  following  directors  were  elected  members  of 
the  executive  committee,  as  provided  for  in  the  by-laws  of  said  com 
pany,  to  wit:  James   Koosevelt,  chairman;    Hiram    Hitchcock.    Hein\ 

F.  Howland,  Frederick  V.  Thompson,  and  Alexander  T.  Mason. 
Fourth.  That  since  the  organization  of  t lie  Maritime  Canal  Company 

of  Nicaragua  10,145  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  company  bave 
been  subscribed  for  at    par,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of 
$1,014,500,  of  which  amount  si, 007. s  Hi  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury 
in  cash;  that  there  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  from  other  sou 
$126,052.92,  making  the  total  amount  of  cash  received  $1,133,892.0 

Fifth.  Thai  since  the  organization  of  the  company  it  bas  paid  lor 
property,  work,  ami  labor  done,  and  materials  furnished  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  of  construction  of  canal  and  in  administration  expenses 
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the  sum  of  $1,133,495.05  in  cash,  31,990  shares  of  the  full-paid  capital 
stock  of  the  company  of  the  par  value  of  13,199,000,  $150,000  of  its  first- 
mortgage  bonds,  and  its  obligations  for  $6,705,000  of  the  said  first-mort- 
gage bonds.  It  has  also  issued  180,000  shares  of  its  capital  stock  of  the 
par  value  of  $18,000,000  in  payment  for  concessionary  rights,  privi- 
leges, franchises,  and  other  property.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  first  named  was  represented  by  a  claim 
against  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Company  for  cash  advances 
made  on  account  of  purchase  of  equipment,  and  in  liquidation  of  which 
claim  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  has  received  and  now  holds  in  its 
treasury  obligations  representing  $518,500  of  its  first  mortgage  bonds, 
in  addition  to  2,420  shares  of  its  capital  stock,  which  were  transferred 
and  delivered  to  Thomas  B.  Atkins,  trustee,  in  liquidation  of  said 
account,  to  be  held  by  him  as  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  company. 

Sixth.  That  the  liabilities  of  the  company  consist  of  the  amounts 
still  due  under  the  concessions  granted  to  the  company,  of  the  $6,705,000 
of  bonds  before  mentioned,  the  said  bonds  being  due  to  the  assignees 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Company  for  work  and  labor  done 
and  materials  furnished  in  the  execution  of  the  work  of  constructing 
the  interoceanic  canal,  and  of  cash  liabilities  outstanding  unpaid  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $100,000. 

Seventh.  That  the  assets  of  the  company  consist  of  its  unused  capital 
stock,  of  the  $518,500  first  mortgage  bonds,  and  the  2,420  shares  of  capi- 
tal stock,  received  in  liquidation  as  aforesaid,  the  concessions,  rights, 
privileges,  and  franchises  which  it  now  owns,  and  of  the  plant,  equip- 
ments, materials,  lands,  buildings,  structures,  railways,  steamboats, 
telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  dredges,  locomotives,  cars,  machinery, 
stores,  machine  shops,  supplies,  and  other  property  in  Central  America, 
including  the  lands  situated  between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific,  purchased 
from  the  Covernment  of  Nicaragua  for  the  route  of  the  canal,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Nicaraguan  concession. 

Work  on  the  canal  is  at  present  suspended,  for  reasons  given  in  the 
last  annual  report,  as  follows : 

In  August,  1893,  work  on  the  canal  was  entirely  suspended,  as  has  already  been 
stated  in  previous  annual  reports,  because  of  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the 
construction  company  which  had  contracted  with  this  company  for  the  construction 
of  the  canal.  The  work  of  reorganization  of  that  company  was  an  arduous  one  and 
involved  considerable  delay.  It  was,  however,  successfully  accomplished,  and  the 
assets  of  the  former  company,  including  the  contract  with  this  company,  were 
assigned  to  and  taken  over  by  the  Nicaragua  Company,  a  corporation  chartered  by 
the  State  of  Vermont.  Owing,  however,  to  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the  financial 
world  during  the  past  year,  that  company  has  not  yet  found  itself  in  a  position  to 
resume  the  work  of  construction  under  its  contract.  The  same  financial  conditions 
have  made  it  impracticable  to  resume  work  in  any  other  way. 

By  authority  of  Congress  the  President  of  the  United  States  early 
in  the  year  1895  appointed  a  commission  of  engineers  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  route  and  surveys  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  In  further- 
ance of  an  earnest  desire  to  aid  the  commission  in  every  proper  way, 
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the  canal  company,  at  its  own  expense,  caused  the  entire  line  of  the 
route  to  be  prepared  for  their  inspection,  as  thoroughly  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  do,  and  placed  its  engineers,  surveys,  maps,  etc.,  unreservedly 
at  its  disposal. 

The  commission  reported  in  November  of  the  same  year. 
By  authority  of  the  present  Congress  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  appointed  a  commission  of  engineers  to  further  examine  and 
report  upon  the  route  and  surveys  of  the  canal.  That  commission  is  now 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  its  duties.  This  company  has  placed 
its  surveys,  maps,  etc.,  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission. 
Very  respectfully, 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 

Secretary. 
The  President. 


APPENDIX 


Exhibit  A. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  FOREST  RESERVES  ESTABLISHED 
UNDER  SECTION  24  OF  THE  ACT  OF  MARCH  3,  1891  (26  STATS.,  1095 

[circular.] 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Lani>  <  >ffu  i  . 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1897. 

1.  Under  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  act  of  (  !on- 
gress,  approved  June  4,  1897,  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  .June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  for  other  purposes,"  to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  establish  such  service  as  will  insure  the  objects  for  which  forest  reserva- 
tions are  created  under  section  24  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stats.,  1095),  the 
following  rules  and  regulations  are  hereby  prescribed  and  promulgated: 

OBJECT   OF   FOREST   RESERVATION. 

2.  Public  forest  reservations  are  established  to  protect  and  improve  the  forests  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  permanent  supply  of  timber  for  the  people  and  Insuring 
conditions  favorable  to  continuous  water  flow. 

3.  It  is  the  intention  to  exclude  from  these  reservations,  as  far  as  possible,  hinds 
that  are  more  valuable  for  the  mineral  therein,  or  for  agriculture,  than  for  fore-t 
purposes;  and  where  such  lands  are  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of  a  reserva- 
tion, they  may  be  restored  to  settlement,  location,  and  entry. 

PENALTIES    for    VIOLATION    or    LAW    AND    REGULATIONS. 

4.  The  law  under  which  these  regulations  arc  made  provides  that  any  violation  of 
the  provisions  thereof,  or  of  any  rules  and  regulations  thereunder,  shnll  he  punished 
as  is  provided  for  in  the  act  of  .Time  4, 1888  (25  Stat-..  L66),  amending  sed  ion  5388  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  whieh  reads  as  follows: 

That  section  fifty-three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  Revised  statute-  of  the 
United  States  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  "  Every  person  who  unlawfully 
cuts,  or  aids  or  is  einph»\  ed  in  unlawfully  cutting,  or  wantonly  destroy  a  or  procures 
to  be  wantonly  destroyed,  any  timber  standing  upon  the  hind  of  the  United  Si 
which,  in  pursuance  of  law,  may  be  reserved  or  purchased  for  military  or  other  pur- 
poses, or  upon  any  Indian  reservation,  or  hind-  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  anj 
tribe  of  [ndians  under  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  pay  :>  fine  of  nol  more 
than  live  hundred  dollars  or  he  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve  months,  oi  both, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

This  provision  is  additional  to  the  penalties  now  existing  in  respect  to  punishment 
for  depredations  on  the  public  timber.  The  Government  has  also  all  the  common- 
law  civil  remedies,  whether  for  the  prevention  or  redress  of  injuries  which  individ- 
uals possess. 
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5.  The  act  of  February  24,  1897  (29  Stats.,  594),  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  forest 
fires  on  the  public  domain,"  provides : 

That  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  or  maliciously  set  on  fire,  or  cause  to  be  set 
on  fire,  any  timber,  underbrush,  or  grass  upon  the  public  domain,  or  shall  carelessly  or 
negligently  leave  or  suffer  fire  to  burn  unattended  near  any  timber  or  other  inflam- 
mable material,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  same, 
shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  or  be  imprisoned  for  a 
term  of  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  person  who  shall  build  a  camp  fire,  or  other  fire,  in  or  near  any 
forest,  timber,  or  other  inflammable  material  upon  the  public  domain,  shall,  before 
breaking  camp  or  leaving  said  fire,  totally  extinguish  the  same,  Any  person  failing 
to  do  so  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  same,  shall  be  fined 
in  a  sum  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  3.  That  in  all  cases  arising  under  this  act  the  fines  collected  shall  be  paid 
into  the  public-school  fund  of  the  county  in  which  the  lands  wnere  the  offense  was 
committed  are  situate. 

Large  areas  of  the  public  forests  are  annually  destroyed  by  fire,  originating  in 
many  instances  through  the  carelessness  of  prospectors,  campers,  hunters,  sheep 
herders,  and  others,  while  in  some  cases  the  fires  are  started  with  malicious  intent. 
So  great  is  the  importance  of  protecting  forests  from  fire,  that  this  Department  will 
make  special  effort  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  all  persons  guilty  of 
starting  or  causing  the  spread  of  forest  fires  in  the  reservations  in  violation  of  the 
above  provisions. 

6.  The  law  of  June  4,  1897,  for  forest  reserve  regulations,  also  provides  that — 

The  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  over  persons  within  such  reservations 
shall  not  be  affected  or  changed  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  such  reservations, 
except  so  far  as  the  punishment  of  offenses  against  the  United  States  therein  is  con- 
cerned; the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  provision  being  that  the  State  wherein  any 
such  reservation  is  situated  shall  not,  by  reason  of  the  establishment  thereof,  lose  its 
jurisdiction,  nor  the  inhabitants  thereof  their  rights  and  privileges  as  citizens,  or  be 
absolved  from  their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  State. 

PUBLIC   AND   PRIVATE   USES. 

7.  It  is  further  provided,  that — 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  egress  or  ingress  of  actual 
settlers  residing  within  the  boundaries  of  such  reservations,  or  from  crossing  the 
same  to  and  from  their  property  or  homes;  and  such  wagon  roads  and  other  improve- 
ments may  be  constructed  thereon  as  may  be  necessary  to  reach  their  homes  and  to 
utilize  their  property  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  b}r  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Nor  shall  anything  herein  prohibit  any  person  from 
entering  upon  such  forest  reservations  for  all  proper  and  lawful  purposes,  including 
that  of  prospecting,  locating,  and  developing  the  mineral  resources  thereof:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  persous  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  covering  such  forest 
reservations. 

The  settlers  residing  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  such  forest  reservations, 
or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  may  maintain  schools  and  churches  within  such  reserva- 
tion, and  for  that  purpose  may  occupy  any  part  of  the  said  forest  reservation,  not 
exceeding  2  acres  for  each  schoolhouse  and  1  acre  for  a  church. 

All  waters  on  such  reservations  may  be  used  for  domestic,  mining,  milling,  or 
irrigation  purposes,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  wherein  such  forest  reservations 
are  situated,  or  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
established  thereunder. 

8.  The  public,  in  entering,  crossing,  and  occupying  the  reserves,  for  the  purposes 
enumerated  in  the  law,  are  subject  to  a  strict  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  reserves. 

9.  Private  wagon  roads  and  county  roads  may  be  constructed  over  the  public  lands 
in  the  reserves  wherever  they  may  be  found  necessary  or  useful,  but  no  rights  shall 
be  acquired  in  said  roads  running  over  the  public  lands  as  against  the  United  States. 
Before  public  timber,  stone,  or  other  material  can  be  taken  for  the  construction  of 
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such  roads,  permission  must  first  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  application  for  such  privilege  should  describe  the  location  and  direction  of  the 
road,  its  length  and  width,  the  probable  quantity  of  material  required,  the  location 
of  such  material,  and  its  estimated  value. 

10.  The  permission  to  occupy  public  lands  in  the  reserves  for  schoolhouses  and 
churches,  as  provided  for  in  the  law,  is  merely  a  privilege,  and  is  subject  to  auy 
future  disposition  that  may  be  made  of  such  tracts  i>\  the  United  States. 

11.  The  right  of  way  in  and  across  forest  reservations  for  irrigating  canals,  ditches, 
flumes  and  pipes,  reservoirs,  electric-power  purposes,  and  for  pipe  lines,  will  be 
subject  to  existing  laws  and  regulations. 

12.  Under  the  term  "  to  regulate  their  occupancy  and  use,"  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  grant  such  licenses  and  privileges,  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  seem  to  him  proper  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  the  reservations 
nor  incompatible  with  the  public  interests. 

13.  The  pasturing  of  live  stock  on  the  public  lands  in  forest  reservations  will  not 
be  interfered  with,  so  long  as  it  appears  that  injury  is  not  being  done  to  the  foresl 
growth,  and  the  rights  of  others  are  not  thereby  jeopardized.  The  pasturing  of 
sheep  is,  however,  prohibited  in  all  forest  reservations,  except  those  in  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington,  for  the  reason  that  sheep-grazing  has  been  found  injurious 
to  the  forest  cover,  and,  therefore,  of  serious  consequence  in  regions  where  the  rain- 
fall is  limited.  The  exceptiou  in  favor  of  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  is 
made  because  the  continuous  moisture  and  abundant  rainfall  of  the  Cascade  and 
Pacific  Coast  ranges  make  rapid  renewal  of  herbage  and  undergrowth  possible. 
Owners  of  sheep  are  required  to  make  application  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  for  permission  to  pasture,  stating  the  number  of  sheep  and  the 
location  on  the  reserves  where  it  is  desired  to  graze.  Permission  will  be  refused  or 
revoked  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  sheep  are  pastured  on  parts  of  the  reserves 
specially  liable  to  injury,  or  upon  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bull  Run  Reserve,  (rater 
Take,  Mount  Hood,  Mount  Rainier,  or  other  well-known  places  of  public  resorl  or 
reservoir  supply.  Permission  will  also  cease  upon  proof  of  neglect  as  to  the  care  of 
fires  made  by  herders,  or  of  the  violation  by  them  of  any  of  the  forest  reserve 
regulations. 

RELINQUISHMENT   OF   CLAIMS. 

14.  The  law  provides  that  where  a  tract  within  a  forest  reservation  is  covered  by 
an  unperfected  bona  fide  claim,  or  by  a  patent,  the  settler  or  owner  may.  if  he  so 
desires,  relinquish  the  tract  to  the  United  States  and  select  in  lieu  thereof  a  tract 
of  vacant  public  land  outside  of  the  reservation,  open  to  settlement,  not  exceeding 
in  area  the  tract  relinquished.  No  charge  is  to  be  made  for  placing  the  new  entry 
of  record.  This  is  in  consideration  of  previous  fees  and  commissions  paid.  Where 
the  entry  is  in  lieu  of  an  unperfected  one,  the  necessary  fees  in  the  making  of  final 
proof  and  issuance  of  certificate  will  he  required.  Where  the  entry  is  based  on  an 
un surveyed  claim,  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  17  hereof,  all  lees  and  commissions 
attending  entry  must  be  paid,  none  having  been  paid  previously. 

15.  Where  an  application  is  made  for  change  of  entry  under  the  alio\  e  pro\  ision, 
it  must  be  filed  in  the  land  office  for  the  district  in  which  t  he  lieu  selection  lies.  The 
application  must  describe  the  tract  selected  and  the  t  ract  covered  bj  i  lie  unperfected 
entry,  and  must  be  accompanied  '»>  a  formal  relinquishmenl  to  the  United  States  oi 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  tract  embraced  in  said  entry.  There  must 
also  be  filed  with  the  application  an  afiida\  it.  corroborated  by  a1  leasl  I  wo  witm 
cognizant  of  the  facts,  showing  the  periods  and  length  of  claimant's  residence  od 
his  relinquished  claim,  as  credit  for  the  time  spent  thereou  will  be  allowed  under 
the  new  entry  in  computing  the  period  of  residence  required  bj  la^  ,  Residence  and 
improvements  are  requisite  on  the  new  entrj  the  same  as  oil  the  old,  subject  only. 
in  respect  to  residence,  to  a  deduction  of  the  period  covered  b.\  the  relinquished 
entry. 
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16.  Where  final  certificate  or  patent  lias  issued,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  entry- 
man  or  owner  thereunder  to  execute  a  quitclaim  deed  to  the  United  States,  have  the 
same  recorded  on  the  county  records,  and  furnish  an  abstract  of  title,  duly  authen- 
ticated, showing-  chain  of  title  from  the  Government  back  again  to  the  United 
States.  The  abstract  of  title  should  accompany  the  application  for  change  of  entry, 
which  must  be  filed  as  required  by  paragraph  15,  without  the  affidavit  therein 
called  for. 

17.  In  case  a  settler  on  an  unsurveyed  tract  within  a  forest  reservation  desires  to 
make  a  change  of  settlement  to  laud  outside  of  the  reservation  and  receive  credit  for 
previous  residence,  he  should  file  his  application  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  15, 
including  the  affidavit  as  to  residence  therein  required,  and  describing  his  unsur- 
veyed claim  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  the  local  land  officers  to  approxi- 
mately determine  its  location. 

18.  All  applications  for  change  of  entry  or  settlement  must  be  forwarded  by  the 
local  officers  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  consideration, 
together  with  report  as  to  the  status  of  the  tract  applied  for. 

LOCATION  AND   ENTRY   OF  MINERAL  LANDS. 

19.  The  law  provides  that  "any  mineral  lands  in  any  forest  reservation  which 
have  been  or  which  may  be  shown  to  be  such,  and  subject  to  entry  under  the  existing 
mining  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  rules  and  regulations  applying  thereto, 
shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  such  location  and  entry,"  notwithstanding  the  reser- 
vation. This  makes  mineral  lands  in  the  forest  reserves  subject  to  location  and 
entry  under  the  general  mining  laws  in  the  usual  manner. 

20.  Owners  of  valid  mining  locations  made  and  held  in  good  faith  under  the 
mining  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  regulations  thereunder  are  authorized 
and  permitted  to  fell  and  remove  from  such  mining  claims  any  timber  growing 
thereon  for  actual  mining  purposes  in  connection  with  the  particular  claim  from 
which  the  timber  is  felled  or  removed.  (For  further  use  of  timber  by  miners  see 
below,  under  heading  "Free  use  of  timber  and  stone.") 

FREE    USE    OF    TIMBER    AND    STONE. 

21.  The  law  provides,  that — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  permit,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
him,  the  use  of  timber  and  stone  found  upon  such  reservations,  free  of  charge,  by  bona 
fide  settlers,  miners,  residents,  and  prospectors  for  minerals,  for  firewood,  fencing, 
buildings,  mining,  prospecting,  and  other  domestic  purposes,  as  may  be  needed  by 
such  persons  for  such  purposes;  such  timber  to  be  used  within  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory, respectively,  where  such  reservations  may  be  located. 

This  provision  is  limited  to  persons  resident  in  forest  reservations  who  have  not 
a  sufficient  supply  of  timber  or  stone  on  their  own  claims  or  lands  for  the  purposes 
enumerated,  or  for  necessary  use  in  developing  the  mineral  or  other  natural  resources 
of  the  lands  owned  or  occupied  by  them.  Such  persons,  therefore,  are  permitted 
to  take  timber  and  stone  from  public  lands  in  the  forest  reservations  under  the  terms 
of  the  law  above  quoted,  strictly  for  their  individual  use  on  their  own  claims  or 
lands  owned  or  occupied  by  them,  but  not  for  sale  or  disposal,  or  use  on  other  lands, 
or  by  other  persons,  provided  that  where  the  stumpage  value  exceeds  $100,  applica- 
tion must  be  made  to  and  permission  given  by  the  Department. 

SALE    OF    TIMBER. 

22.  The  following  provision  is  made  for  the  sale  of  timber  within  forest  reserva- 
tions in  limited  quanties: 

For  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  living  and  growing  timber  and  promoting  the 
younger  growth  on  forest  reservations,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  may  cause  to  be  designated  and  appraised 
so  much  of  the  dead,  matured,   or  large  growth  of   trees  found  upon  such  forest 
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reservations  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  utilization  of  the  I 

may  sell  the  same,  for  not  less  than  the  appraised  value,  m  such  quantity 
purchaser  as  lie  shall  prescribe,  to  be  ased  in  the  state  or  Territory  in    ■ 
timber  reservation  maybe   situated,  respectively,   bul    not     for  export    therei 
Beibre  such  sale  shall  take  place,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  the  Com 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  for  no1  less  than  sixty  days,  by  publication  in  a   i 
paper  of  general  circulation,  published  in  the  county  in  \\  hich  I  he  timber  is  ail 
if  any  is  therein  published,  and,  if  not,  then  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
published  nearest  to  the  reservation,  and  also  in  a  uewspap  r  oi   general  circulation 
published  at  the  capital  of  the  state  or  Territory  where  such  reservation  e 
payments  for  such  timber  to  be  made  to  the  receiver  of  the   local   hind  ofhc< 
district  wherein  said  timber  maybe  sold,  under  such   rules  and  regulations  at 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe;  and  the  moneys  arising  therefrom  shall  be 
accounted  lor  by  the  receiver  of  such  land  office  to  the  ( lommissioner  <>t   the  <  ieneral 
Land  Office,  in  a  separate  account,  and  shall   lie  covered  into  the  Treasury.     Such 
timber,  before  being  sold,  shall   be  marked  and  designated,  and  shall   he  cut    and 
removed  under  the  supervision  of  some  person  appointed   for  that  purpose    bj  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  not  interested  in  the  purchase  or  removal  of  such    timbei 
nor  in  the  employment  of  the  purchaser  thereof.     Such   supervisor  shall  make  ,, 
report  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  (ieneral  Land  Office  and  to  the  re<  i 
in  the  land  office  in  which  such  reservation  shall  he   Located  of  his  doings  in  the 
premises. 

The  sale  of  timber  is  optional,  and  the  Secretary  may  exercise  his  discretion  at  all 
times  as  to  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  any  sale. 

2:}.  While  sales  of  timber  may  he  directed  by  this  Department  without  previous 
request  from  private  individuals,  petitions  from  responsible  persons  for  the  sale  of 
timber  in  particular  localities  will  be  considered.  Such  petitions  musl  describe  the 
land  upon  which  the  timber  stands,  by  legal  subdivisions,  if  surveyed;  if  unsurs  e.\  ed, 
as  definitely  as  possible  by  natural  landmarks;  the  characterof  the  country,  whether 
rough,  steep  or  mountainous,  agricultural  or  mineral,  or  valuable  chiefly  for  its 
forest  growth;  and  state  whether  or  not  the  removal  of  the  timber  would  resull 
injuriously  to  the  objects  of  forest  reservation.  If  any  of  the  timber  is  dead, 
estimate  the  quantity  in  feet,  board  measure,  with  the  value,  and  state  whether 
killed  by  fire  or  other  cause.  Of  the  Live  timber,  state  the  different  kinds  and  esti- 
mate the  quantity  of  each  kind  in  trees  per  acre.  Estimate  the  average  diameter  of 
each  kind  of  timber,  and  estimate  the  number  of  trees  of  each  kind  per  acre  above 
the  average  diameter,  state  the  number  of  trees  of  each  kind  above  the  av< 
diameter  it  is  desired  to  have  offered  for  sale,  with  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
feet,  board  measure,  therein,  and  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  tin-  timber  as  it  stands. 
These  petitions  must  be  filed  in  the  proper  local  land  office  for  transmission  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  (ieneral  Land  Office. 

24.  Before  any  sale  is  authorized  the  timber  will  be  examined  and  appraised,  and 
other  questions  involved  duly  investigated,  by  an  official  designated  for  the  purpose; 
and  upon  his  report  action  will  be  based. 

25.  When  a  sale  is  ordered,  notice  thereof  will  be  given  by  publication  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  (ieneral  Land  ( dfice.  in  accordance  with  the  law  aho\  e  quoted  : 
and  if  the  timber  to  be  sold  stands  in  more  than  one  county,  published  notice  w  ill  be 
given  in  each  of  the  counties,  in  addition  to  the  required  general   publication. 

26.  The  time  and  place  of  filing  bids,  and  other  information  for  a  correct  under- 
Standing  of  the  terms  of  each  sale,  will  be  given  in  the  published  Qotices.  Timbei 
is  not  to  be  sold  for  less  than  the  appraised  \  alue.  and  when  a  hid  is  accepted,  1  cer- 
tificate of  acceptance  will  be  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  (ieneral  Land  Offic< 
to  the  successful  bidder,  who,  at  the  time  of  making  payment,  musl  prevent  th<  - 

to  the  receiver  of  public  moneys  for  the  land  district  in  which  the  timbei  stands. 
The  Commissioner  of  tin'  (ieneral  Laud  <  M'tice  must  approve  all  sales,  and  he  m  1 
sales  in  excess  of  $500  in  value,  make  allotments  of  quant  it y  to  m  \  ei  al  biddei  s 
fixed  price,  if  he  deems  proper,  so  as  to  avoid  monopoly.     The  righl 
to  reject  any  or  all  bids.    A  reasonable  cash  deposit  with  the  proper  receive 
public  moneys,  to  accompany  each  bid,  will  he  required. 

27.  Within  thirty  days  after  notice  to  a  bidder  of  an  award  oi  timber  to  him. 

7755 8 
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ment  must  be  made  in  full  to  the  receiver  for  the  timber  so  awarded.  The  purchaser 
must  have  iu  haud  the  receipt  of  the  receiver  for  such  payment  before  he  will  be 
allowed  to  cut,  remove,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  timber  in  any  manner.  The 
timber  must  all  be  cut  and  removed  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  notice  by 
the  receiver  of  the  award;  failing  to  so  do,  the  purchaser  will  forfeit  his  right  to 
the  timber  left  standing  or  unremoved  and  to  his  purchase  money. 

28.  Sixty  days'  notice  must  be  given  by  the  purchaser,  through  the  local  landoffice, 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  of  the  proposed  date  of  cutting  and 
removal  of  the  timber,  so  that  an  official  may  be  designated  to  supervise  such  cut- 
ting and  removal,  as  required  by  the  law.  Upon  application  of  purchasers,  permits 
to  erect  temporary  sawmills  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  or  manufacturing  timber  pur- 
chased under  this  act  may  be  granted  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interests.  Instructions  as  to  disposition 
of  tops,  brush,  and  refuse,  to  be  given  through  the  supervisors  in  each  case,  must 
be  strictly  complied  with  as  a  condition  of  said  cutting  and  manufacture. 

29.  The  act  provides  that  the  timber  sold  shall  be  used  in  the  State  or  Territory  in 
which  the  reservation  is  situated,  and  is  not  to  be  exported  therefrom.  Where  a 
reservation  lies  in  more  than  one  State  or  Territory,  this  requires  that  the  timber 
shall  be  used  in  the  State  or  Territory  where  cut. 

30.  Receivers  of  public  moneys  will  issue  receipts  in  duplicate  for  moneys  received 
in  payment  for  timber,  one  of  which  will  be  given  the  purchaser  and  the  other  will 
be  transmitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  a  special  letter, 
reference  being  made  to  the  letter  from  the  Commissioner  authorizing  the  sale,  by 
date  and  initial  and  with  title  of  case  as  therein  named.  Receivers  will  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  all  such  moneys  received,  specifying  that  the  same 
are  on  account  of  sales  of  public  timber  on  forest  reservations  under  the  act  of  June  4, 
1897.  A  separate  monthly  account  current  (form  4 — 105)  and  quarterly  condensed 
account  (form  4 — 104)  will  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
with  a  statement  in  relation  to  the  receipts  under  the  act  as  above  specified. 

31.  Special  instructions  will  be  issued  for  the  guidance  of  officials  designated  to 
examine  and  appraise  timber,  to  supervise  its  cutting  and  removal,  and  for  carrying 
out  other  requirements  connected  therewith. 

Binger  Hermann, 
Approved  June  30, 1897.  Commissioner. 

C.  N.  Bliss,  Secretary. 


The  text  of  the  law  under  which  the  abov<3  rules  and  regulations  are  prescribed 
is  as  follows : 

[Public— No.  2.] 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appro- 
priated, for  the  objects  hereinafter  expressed,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thir- 
tieth, eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  namely: 

*  V-  *  #  #  •*  # 

For  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  designated 
as  forest  reserves  by  Executive  proclamation,  under  section  twenty-four  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes,'7  and  including  public 
lands  adjacent  thereto,  which  may  be  designated  for  survey  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  immediately  available:  Pro- 
vided, That  to  remove  any  doubt  which  may  exist  pertaining  to  the  authority  of  the 
President  thereunto,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  and 
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empowered  to  revoke,  modify,  or  suspend  any  and  all  such   Executive  orders  and 
proclamations,  or  any  part  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  shall  deem  best  foi  the 
public  interests:  Provided,  That  the  Executive  orders  and  proclamations  date< 
ruary  twenty- second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  setting  apart    md 
ing  certain  lands  in  the  .States  of  Wyoming,   Utah,  Montana,  Washington,   Idaho, 
and  South  Dakota  as  forest  reservations,  be,  and  they  are  bereby,  suspended,  and 
the  lands  embraced  therein  restored  to  the  public  domain  the  same  as  tho 
orders  and  proclamations  had  not  been  issued  :  Provided  further,  Thai  lands  embrai  ed 
in  such  reservations  not  otherwise  disposed  of  before  March   first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  shall  again  become  subject   to  the  operations  of  said  orders  and 
proclamations  as  now  existing  or  hereafter  modified  '>>  the  Presideni 

The  surveys  herein  provided  for  shall  be  made,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  by  such  person  or  persons  as  maj  be  employed  bj 
or  under  him  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  be  executed  under  instructions  issued  h\ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  if  subdivision  surveys  shall  be  found  to  be  u<  cee 
sary,  they  shall  be  executed  under  the  rectangular  system,  as  now  provided  l>\  law  . 
The  plats  and  field  notes  prepared  shall  be  approved  and  certified  to  1>\  the  Direi  toi 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  two  copies  of  the  field  notes  shall  be  returned,  one  for 
the  files  in  the  United  States  surveyor-general's  office  of  the  State  in  which  tin- 
reserve  is  situated,  and  the  other  in  the  General  Land  Office;  and  twentj  photolitho- 
graphic copies  of  the  plats  shall  be  returned,  one  copy  for  the  files  in  tho  United 
States  surveyor-general's  office  of  the  State  in  which  the  reserve  is  situated;  the 
original  plat  and  the  other  copies  shall  be  tiled  in  the  General  Land  Office,  and  shall 
have  the  facsimile  signature  of  the  Director  of  the  Survey  attached. 

Such  surveys,  field  notes,  and  plats  thus  returned  shall  have  the  same  iega]  force 
and  effect  as  heretofore  given  the  surveys,  lield  notes,  and  plats  returned  through  the 
surveyors-general;  and  such  surveys,  which  include  subdivision  surveys  under  the 
rectangular  system,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  <  >ffice 
as  in  other  cases,  and  properly  certified  copies  thereof  shall  he  liled  in  the  respective 
land  offices  of  the  district  in  which  such  lands  are  situated,  as  in  other  cases.  All 
laws  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  hereof  are  hereby  declared  inoperative  as 
respects  such  survey:  Provided,  however,  That  a  copy  of  everj  topographic  map  and 
other  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  the  forests,  together  with  such  field  notes  as 
may  he  taken  relating  thereto,  shall  be  certified  thereto  by  the  Director  of  the  Survej 
and  liled  in  the  General  Land  Office. 

All  public  lands  heretofore  designated  and  reserved  by  the  President  of  the  1  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  the  orders  for  which  shall  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  unsus- 
pended  and  unrevoked,  and  all  public  lands  that  may  hereafter  be  set  aside  and 
reserved  as  public  forest  reserves  under  said  act,  shall  he  as  far  as  practicable 
controlled  and  administered  in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions: 

No  public  forest  reservation  shall  be  established,  except  to  improve  and  proteel  the 
lorest  within  the  reservation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  securing  favorable  conditions  of 
water  flows,  and  to  furnish  a  continuous  supply  of  timber  for  the  use  and  necessities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States:  but  if  is  not  the  purpose  or  intent  of  these  pro 
visions,  or  of  the  Act  providing  for  such  reservations,  to  authorize  the  inclusion 
therein  of  lands  more  valuable  for  the  mineral  therein,  or  for  agricultural  purp 
than  for  forest  purposes. 

The  Secretary  of  the   Interior  shall  make   provisions  for   the  proti  iins< 

destruction  by  lire  and  depredations  upon  the  public  forest-  and  forest 
which  may  have  been  set  aside  or  which  ma\  be  hereafter  sel  aside  iu 
Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  oinetj  one,  and  u  hich  ma  ancd 

and  he  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  and  establish  such  s< 
the  objects  of  such  roer\  ations,  namely,  to  regulate  their  occupancy  and 
preserve   the   forests  thereon  from   destruction:   and  any  violation  of 
of  this  Act  or  such  rules  and  regulations,  shall  be  puni  h< 
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Act  of  June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  amending  section  fifty-three 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  living  and  growing  timher  and  promoting  the 
younger  growth  on  forest  reservations,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  may  cause  to  be  designated  and  appraised  so 
much  of  the  dead,  matured,  or  large  growth  of  trees  found  upon  such  forest  reserva- 
tions as  may  be  compatible  with  the  utilization  of  the  forests  thereon,  and  may  sell 
the  same  for  not  less  than  the  appraised  value  in  such  quantities  to  each  purchaser 
as  he  shall  prescribe,  to  be  used  in  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  such  timber  reser- 
vation maybe  situated,  respectively,  but  not  for  export  therefrom.  Before  such  sale 
shall  take  place,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  for  not  less  than  sixty  days,  by  publication  in  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  published  in  the  county  in  which  the  timber  is  situated,  if  any  is  therein 
published,  and  if  not,  then  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  published  nearest 
to  the  reservation,  and  also  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  published  at  the 
capital  of  the  State  or  Territory  where  such  reservation  exists;  payments  for  such 
timber  to  be  made  to  the  receiver  of  the  local  land  office  of  the  district  wherein  said 
timber  maybe  sold,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  prescribe;  and  the  moneys  arising  therefrom  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the 
receiver  of  such  land  office  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  a 
separate  account,  and  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury.  Such  timber,  before  being 
sold,  shall  be  marked  and  designated,  and  shall  be  cut  and  removed  under  the  super- 
vision of  some  person  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
not  interested  in  the  purchase  or  removal  of  such  timber  nor  in  the  employment  of 
the  purchaser  thereof.  Such  supervisor  shall  make  report  in  writing  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  and  to  the  receiver  in  the  land  office  in  which  such 
reservation  shall  be  located  of  his  doings  in  the  premises. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  permit,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
him,  the  use  of  timber  and  stone  found  upon  such  reservations,  free  of  charge,  by 
bona  tide  settlers,  miners,  residents,  and  prospectors  for  minerals,  for  firewood, 
fencing,  buildings,  mining,  prospecting,  and  other  domestic  purposes,  as  may  be 
needed  by  such  persons  for  such  purposes;  such  timber  to  be  used  within  the  State 
or  Territory,  respectively,  where  such  reservations  may  be  located. 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  egress  or  ingress  of  actual  set- 
tlers residing  within  the  boundaries  of  such  reservations,  or  from  crossing  the  same 
to  and  from  their  property  or  homes;  and  such  wagon  roads  and  other  improvements 
may  be  constructed  thereon  as  may  be  necessary  to  reach  their  homes  and  to  utilize 
their  property,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Nor  shall  anything  herein  prohibit  any  person  from  entering 
upon  such  forest  reservations  for  all  proper  and  lawful  purposes,  including  that  of 
prospecting,  locating,  and  developing  the  mineral  resources  thereof:  Provided,  That 
such  persons  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  covering  such  forest  reservations. 

That  in  cases  in  which  a  tract  covered  by  an  unperfected  bona  tide  claim  or  by  a 
patent  is  included  within  the  limits  of  a  public  forest  reservation,  the  settler  or 
owner  thereof  may,  if  he  desires  to  do  so,  relinquish  the  tract  to  the  Government, 
and  may  select  in  lieu  thereof  a  tract  of  vacant  land  open  to  settlement  not  exceed- 
ing in  area  the  tract  covered  by  his  claim  or  patent;  and  no  charge  shall  be  made  in 
such  cases  for  making  the  entry  of  record  or  issuing  the  patent  to  cover  the  tract 
selected:  Provided  further,  That  in  cases  of  unperfected  claims,  the  requirements  of 
the  laws  respecting  settlement,  residence,  improvements,  and  so  forth,  are  complied 
with  on  the  new  claims,  credit  being  allowed  for  the  time  spent  on  the  relinquished 
claims. 

The  settlers  residing  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  such  forest  reservations,  or 
in  the  vicinity  thereof,  may  maintain  schools  and  churches  within  such  reservation, 
and  for  that  purpose  may  occupy  any  part  of  said  forest  reservation,  not  exceeding 
two  acres  for  each  schoolhouse  and  one  acre  for  a  church. 
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The  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  over  persona  within  saeb  r< 

shall  not  be  affected  or  changed  by  reas >f  the  existence  of  such  resei    i 

except  so  far  as  the  punish  men  t  of  offenses  against  the  I  cited  States  ther< 

cerned;  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  provision  being  that  thi   Stat 

such  reservation  is  sitnated  shall  not,  byreason  of  the  establishmenl  thereof,  log 

jurisdiction,  nor  the  inhabitants  thereof  their  rights  and  prn  Lleg< 

absolved  from  their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  State. 

All  waters  on  such  reservations  may  be  used  for  domestic,  mining,  milling 
gation  purposes,  under  the  laws  of  the  Stale  wherein  such  forest   reservatio 
situated,  or  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  rules  and  regulations  i    tab 
lished  thereunder. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  after  sixty  days' notice  thereof,  published  in  two  papers  of  general 
circulation  in  the  state  or  Territory  wherein  any  forest  reservation  is  Bituated,  and 
near  the  said  reservation,  any  public  lands  embraced  within  the  limits  of  anj  i 
reservation  which,  after  due  examination  by  personal  inspection  of  a  competent 
person  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  be  found 
better  adapted  for  mining  or  for  agricultural  purposes  thau  for  finest  usage,  may  bt 
restored  to  the  public  domain.  And  any  mineral  lands  in  any  forest  reservation 
which  have  heen  or  which  may  be  shown  t<»  ho  such,  and  subject  to  entrj  under  the 
existing  mining  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  rules  and  regulations  applying 
thereto,  shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  such  location  and  entry,  notwithstanding 
any  provisions  herein  contained. 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized  at  any  time  to  modify  any  Executive  order  that 
has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  made  establishing  any  forest  reserve,  and  by  such  mod- 
ification may  reduce  the  area  or  change  the  boundary  lines  of  such  reserve,  or  maj 
vacate  altogether  any  order  creating  such  reserve. 

Approved,  June  4,  ixt»7. 


^  Exhibit  B. 

Department  of  the  [nterior, 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  TribeSj 

October  //.  U 

Sir:  The  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  submit  the  following  reporl  of 
the  progress  made  in  the  work  under  their  charge  since  the  reporl  made  1»\  them  in 
November  of  last  year.  At  that  time  the  Commission  were  engaged  in  conference 
with  commissioners  appointed  by  both  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  and  w  ere  well 
advanced  in  the  terms  of  an  agreement  which  promised,  a  fair  allotment  of  their 
tribal  property,  and  changes  in  their  respective  tribal  governments,  sufncicnl  for 
present  exigencies,  in  which  the  representatives  of  each  were  cheerfully  acquiescing. 
It  was  discovered,  however,  in  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  that  the  commission)  rs 
on  the  part  of  the  Chickasaws  were  not  clothed  with  sufficient  authority  to  enter  upon 
terms  of  a  final  agreement  with  this  Commission.  They,  therefore,  hit  the  confer- 
ence after  expressing  their  personal  approval  of  the  work,  and  I  hen  regrel  at  the  lack 
of  authority  to  proceed  with  the  Choctaw  commission  to  it-  completion,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  the  hope  that  they  might  soon  return  with  snmcienl  authority  to 
conclude  it. 

In  that  this  Commission  were  disappointed,  for  the  Chickasaws, uh*u- 

ence  not  known  to  them,  failed  to  confer  that  authority   upon  their  commission,  and 
the>  did  not  thereafter  appear  in  the  conference.     It  proceeded,  howevor,  with  the 
Choctaws  alone,  and,  after  several  weeks  of  patienl  work  and  friendlj  u< 
succeeded  in  arriving  at  an  agreement  with  them  which  was  signed  b)  nil  ; 
hers  of  both  commissions  December  18,  1896,  and  b.>  the  Si  of  the  hita 
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submitted  to  Congress.  A  copy  of  this  agreement  accompanies  this  report.  But  as 
tho  lands  affected  by  it  wereowned  in  common  by  the  two  tribes,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  allotment  to  the  Choctaws,  which  it  provided  for,  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  Chickasaws,  and  it  has  never  been  ratified  either  by  the  tribe  or 
Congress.  While  it  was  pending  in  Congress,  the  Chickasaws  were  induced  to  appoint 
a  new  commission,  who  met  this  Commission  in  Washington,  and  several  weeks  were 
spent  in  conference  with  tbis  new  commission  in  a  fruitless  endeavor  to  induce  them 
to  either  adopt  the  agreement  already  entered  into  with  the  Choctaws,  or  enter  into 
a  new  one  with  them  providing  for  an  allotment  of  their  common  lands.  The  osten- 
sible objection  put  in  front  in  all  this  conference  was  a  fear  that  any  allotment  would 
result  in  a  surrender  to  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  of  a  land  grant  of 
alternate  sections  on  each  side  of  tbeir  railroad  through  the  entire  Territory.  There 
will  be  occasion  hereafter  to  recur  more  fully  to  the  nature  of  this  claim. 

Otber  influences  working  against  an  agreement,  as  well  as  this,  subsequently 
developed  themselves.  These  conferences  of  tbe  Commission  in  the  endeavor  to 
bring  the  Chickasaws  into  cooperation  with  the  Choctaws  in  respect  to  their  com- 
mon tribal  lands,  together  with  attendance  on  committees  of  Congress  at  tbeir 
request  and  by  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  in  consultations  and  explanations  of 
proposed  measures  of  legislation,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Commission  till  the 
close  of  tbe  session  in  March  last.  Legislation  which  would  have  caused  radical 
changes  in  the  entire  government  of  each  of  the  Five  Tribes  was  inserted  in  tbe 
Indian  appropriation  bill  of  that  session,  and  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  with- 
out opposition,  but  at  so  late  an  hour  that  the  bill  failed  to  become  a  law.  The 
effect  of  tbis  unanimous  action  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  was  most  marked  upon 
both  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws;  and,  early  in  April,  commissioners  appointed  by 
their  respective  councils  met  this  Commission  at  Atoka,  in  their  Territory,  and 
after  much  deliberation,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  a  month,  signed,  in  behalf  of 
their  respective  nations,  an  agreement  on  the  23d  of  April,  which  has  been  here- 
tofore transmitted  to  the  Department  for  its  consideration,  and  a  copy  of  wbich  is 
also  appended  to  tbis  report. 

There  was  much  that  was  exceedingly  valuable  in  this  agreement,  but  it  not  only 
failed  to  make  provisions  for  Chickasaw  freedmen,  but  excluded  them  from  any 
possible  recognition  hereafter.  So  anxious,  however,  was  this  Commission  to  secure 
other  valuable  features  of  the  agreement,  that  they  felt  compelled  to  yield  this 
point.  The  chairman  of  the  Commission  has  heretofore  presented  to  the  honorable 
Secretary  arguments,  which  he  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  repeat,  why  this  omis- 
sion should  be  supplied  before  ratification.  Neither  of  the  tribes  nor  Congress  has 
acted  on  this  agreement;  but  if  it  is  never  ratified,  the  conference  which  brought  it 
about  accomplished  much  good  in  bringing  the  two  tribes  together  aud  into  serious 
consideration  of  their  common  interests  and  of  pending  changes  in  their  tribal 
holdings  and  governments  sure  to  be  brought  about  in  the  near  future. 

The  patience  of  Congress  over  the  procrastinations  and  delays  encountered  by  the 
Commission  having  become  exhausted,  it  enacted  at  the  late  extra  session  in  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill  which  had  failed  at  the  previous  session,  a  most  radical 
change  in  the  entire  government  of  each  of  the  Five  Tribes,  to  take  effect  January 
1,  1898,  unless  modified  by  an  agreement  entered  into  with  this  Commission  and 
ratified  previous  to  that  date.     This  enactment  is  in  these  words: 

That  on  and  after  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  the  United 
States  courts  in  s  lid  Territory  shall  have  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  aud 
authority  to  try  aud  determine  all  civil  causes  in  law  and  equity  hereafter  insti- 
tuted and  all  criminal  causes  for  the  punishment  of  any  otfense  committed  after  Jan- 
uary first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  by  any  person  in  said  Territory,  and 
the  United  States  Commissioners  in  said  Territory  shall  have  and  exercise  tbe  powers 
and  jurisdiction  already  conferred  upon  them  by  existing  laws  of  the  United  States 
as  respects  all  persons  and  property  in  said  Territory;  aud  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  force  in  the  Territory  shall  apply  to  all  persons 
therein,  irrespective  of  race,  said  courts  exercising  jurisdiction  thereof  as  now  con- 
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ferred  upon  them  in  the  trial  of  like  causes.     *  That  on  and  after  January 

first,  eighteen  hundred   and  ninety-eight,  all  acts,  ordinances,  and   resolutions  of 
the  council  of  either  of  said  Five  Tribes  passed  shall  be  certified  immediately  upon 
their  passage  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  shall   nor   take  effi 
disapproved  by  him,  or  until  thirty  days  after  their  passage. 

If  this  act  goes  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  January  next  without  modification,  it  will 
place  the  political  situation  in  each  of  the  Five  Tribes  in  all  essentials  so  nearly  like 
the  governments  in  the  other  Territories  that  the  Commission  has  deemed  it  bestnof 
to  seek  further  changes  in  their  governments  at  the  present  time,  but  to  turn  its 
attention,  after  completing  the  work  upon  the  citizenship  rolls  with  which  they  are 
charged,  to  the  more  important  work  of  allotment  of  the  tribal  lands.  Individual 
ownership  is,  in  their  opinion,  absolutely  essential  to  any  permanent  improvement 
in  present  conditions,  and  the  lack  of  it  is  the  root  of  nearly  all  the  evils  which  so 
grievously  afflict  these  peoples.  Allotment  by  agreement  is  the  only  possible  method, 
unless  the  United  States  courts  are  clothed  with  authority,  as  is  the  case  in  most  if 
not  all  the  States,  to  partition  the  land  among  the  citizen  Indians  for  whose  aae  it 
was  originally  granted. 

The  Commission  has  encountered  opposition  to  their  attempts  to  secure  allotment 
by  agreement  from  two  sources,  thus  far  sufficiently  formidable  to  prevent  the  secur- 
ing of  any  such  agreement  beyond  those  already  spoken  of.  The  first  source  of 
opposition  arises  from  the  fact  that  power  in  the  Indian  legislative  councils  and 
courts  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent,  able,  and  grasping 
of  their  people,  who  use  that  power,  by  legislation  upheld  by  their  courts,  to  appro- 
priate to  their  own  exclusive  use  nearly  all  their  tribal  property  of  any  value.  The 
methods  resorted  to  to  effect  this  spoliation  of  the  less  intelligent  and  feeble  main 
body  of  their  people  have  been  so  fully  set  forth  in  former  reports  that  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  repeat  them  here.  Allotment  would,  of  course,  prove  the  down- 
fall of  this  system,  and  hence  it  encounters  at  every  step  an  opposition  that  has  thus 
far  been  able  to  fasten  upon  those  people  a  system  of  robbery  of  individual  rights 
which  has  elsewhere  no  parallel.  The  other  source  of  opposition  is  from  the  outside, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  strenuous,  and  thus  far  effective. 

Many  years  ago  Congress  granted  the  Missouri.  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  the 
right  to  construct  a  railroad  through  the  entire  length  of  this  Territory  north  and 
south,  from  Kansas  to  Texas,  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles.  There  was  attached  to 
this  grant  of  a  right  of  way  a  further  provision  that  if  these  tribes  should  ever  cease 
to  exist,  or  from  any  other  cause  should  cease  to  occupy  their  Territory,  ami  it 
should  become  a  part  of  the  public  domain,  in  that  event  this  road  should  be  entitled 
to  alternate  sections  10  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  its  track  the  entire  length  of  the 
Territory.  The  claim  of  this  railroad  corporation  is  that  the  chance  existing  in  this 
provision  that  these  tribes  may  cease  to  exist,  or  from  any  other  cause  cease  to 
occupy  these  lands  and  they  afterwards  become  again  a  part  of  the  public  domain , 
by  repurchase  or  otherwise,  is  a  vested  right,  and  that  it  would  be  bad  faith  toward 
that  corporation,  and  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  United  stales,  to  do  anything  to  impair 
or  lessen  that  chance;  and  that  since  allotment  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  life 
of  this  people,  and,  by  building  them  homes,  make  more  firm  their  hold  and  title  to 
their  lands,  it  would  lessen  that  chance;  and  so  it  is  claimed  that  the  United  state-. 
in  authorizing  it,  is  guilty  of  bad  faith  and  is  committing  a  fraud  on  this  railroad 
corporation. 

This  claim  requires  that  the  United  states  should  fold  its  hands  and  do  nothing  to 
prevent  these  people  from  going  to  perdition,  if  they  will,  under  whatever  malign 
influence  may  befall  them,  ami  then,  either  by  this  permitted  extinction  or  by  repur 
chase,  make  this  land  a  part  of  the  public  domain  for  the  benefit  of  tins  railroad; 
otherwise  this  vested  chance  must  fail.  The  Commission  fails  to  Bee  why  the  claim 
does  not  likewise  require  the  United  states  to  abstain  from  ail  legislation  tending 
to  hinder  extinction,  like  laws  excluding  intoxical  ing  liquors  from  tin  I . 
punishing  the  murder  of  Indians;  and  hence  this  corporation  resists  it  to  their 
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of  its  power.  This  corporation  presented  tliis  claim,  through  the  counsel,  with  great 
earnestness,  first  to  this  Commission,  and  next  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
then  to  the  President,  but  without  success  in  arresting  the  efforts  now  being  made 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  people  and  to  provide  for  them  better  means 
and  greater  encouragement  to  learn  and  adopt  the  ways  of  civilized  life,  and  thereby 
prolong  their  existence  as  a  people.  Thereupon,  emissaries  in  their  interests  spread 
alarm  among  the  less  intelligent  and  more  distrustful  of  these  people,  lest  allotment 
would  have  the  very  opposite  effect  and  result  in  turning  this  large  area  of  the 
finest  portion  of  their  Territory  over  to  a  railroad  corporation.  So  widespread  in 
the  Cherokee  Tribe  has  become  this  alarm,  thus  stimulated,  that  a  commission, 
appointed  before  the  passage  of  the  act  providing  for  these  changes  and  at  the  time 
favorable  to  allotment,  meeting  by  appointment  this  Commission,  after  its  passage, 
was  turned  by  this  alarm  into  hostility,  and  decliued  to  act. 

A  recent  election  in  that  tribe  has,  under  its  influence,  taken  the  powers  in  their 
government  out  of  the  hands  of  those  favorable  to  allotment,  and  has  turned  it  over 
to  the  opposition.  Allotment  has,  under  these  influences,  been  thus  far  successfully 
resisted  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  These  influences  have  had  less  effect  among  the 
Creeks,  and  the  Commission  has  been  able  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  a  commis- 
sion authorized  by  them,  signed  on  the  27th  of  September  last,  which  provides  for 
allotment  on  fair  and  just  terms.  This  agreement  has  been  already  forwarded  to 
the  honorable  Secretary  for  his  consideration;  a  copy  of  it  is  also  appended  to  this 
report.  This  Commission  is  confident  that  this  agreement,  if  ratified  by  the  Creek 
council  and  congress,  will,  together  with  the  changes  in  .their  government  which  go 
with  it,  work  most  beneficial  results  in  the  condition  of  that  people.  There,  is  also, 
good  ground  for  believing  that  this  precedent  will  have  great  influence  to  leading 
the  other  tribes  to  the  adoption  of  agreements  of  like  character. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  the  Commission  was  required  by  the  act  approved 
June  10,  1896,  to  ''hear  and  determine  the  application  of  all  persons  who  may  apply 
to  them  for  citizenship  in  any  of  said  nations,  and  after  such  hearing  they  shall 
determine  the  right  of  such  applicant  to  be  so  admitted  and  enrolled."  They  were 
to  be  governed  in  such  hearing  by  certain  rules  prescribed  in  the  statute,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Court  from  their  decision  in  each  case  Avas  provided. 
A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Commission  since  the  passage  of  the  act  has  been 
devoted  to  the  execution  of  this  provision.  There  have  been  presented  to  them  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions  some  7,500  separate  claims,  representing  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  75,000  individuals,  each  claim  requiring  a  separate  adjudication  upon  the 
evidence  upon  which  it  rested.  The  adjudication  in  each  one  has  been  accomplished 
within  the  time  fixed  in  the  law,  and  the  docket  is  now  closed.  Nearly  all  of  these 
cases  were  rejected  on  the  evidence,  and  only  a  small  percentage  were  admitted  to 
the  rolls.  About  one  thousand  appeals  have  been  taken  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Commission.  None  of  the  judges,  except  Judge  Clayton,  of  the  central  district, 
have,  as  yet,  passed  upon  the  appeals.  In  Judge  Clayton's  court  about  two  hundred 
appeals  have  been  passed  upon,  and  the  Commission  sustained  in  a  large  proportion. 

The  Commission  was  also  required  by  the  same  act,  "after  the  expiration  of  six 
months  to  cause  a  complete  roll  of  citizenship  of  each  of  said  nations  to  be  made  up 
from  their  records,  and  add  thereto  the  names  of  citizens  whose  right  may  be 
conferred  under  this  act," 

On  June  20,  1897,  the  Commission  addressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the  Five  Nations, 
requesting  to  be  furnished  with  the  last  authenticated  rolls  of  citizenship  in  their 
nation  made  prior  to  June  10,  1896,  and  all  other  rolls  made  subsequent  thereto,  and 
copies  of  all  acts  of  their  national  councils  passed,  and  of  all  judgments  of  duly 
authorized  courts  rendered  since  the  date  of  such  authenticated  roll  admitting  per- 
sons to  citizenship  in  said  nation,  and  such  other  records  and  documents  as  would  be 
of  assistance  to  the  Commission  in  making  the  rolls  under  said  act.  In  compliance 
the  Choctaw  Nation  forwarded  one  roll,  and  will  in  a  short  time  forward  the  other 
data.  The  Cherokees  are  in  process  of  compliance,  and  hope  to  forward  them  in 
a  few  days.     The  others  have  made  no  reply. 
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The  Commission  has  had  for  some  time  a  force  of  eight  clerks  i  orployed  on  this 
work  at  Tahlequah,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  are  n earl 3  through  the  work  at  that 
place,  so  far  as  it  can  be  completed  before  the  result  of  the  appeals  can  be  obtained. 

The  Creek  Nation  has  no  roll  of  citizenship,  ami  has  never  furnished  an>  list 
citizens  to  the  Commission.  That  of  the  Cherokees  is  very  imperfect,  and 
little  aid  that  the  Commission  finds  itself  unable  to  make  a  roll  of  any  value  of 
Cherokee  citizenship,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Creeks,  ;is  required  1>\  the  Btatute, 
without  a  new  census  of  these  tribes.  Thej  are.  therefore,  at  this  time  making  prepa- 
rations to  take  such  census.  From  such  an  examination  as  the  Commission  has  been 
able  to  make,  they  think  the  same  will  be  necessary  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chid 
nations.  If  this  work  becomes  necessary,  and  no  allotmeut  can  be  made  without  a 
reliable  citizenship  roll,  it  will  add  much  to  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  the 
future.  The  same  law  required  the  Commission  -'to  make  ;>  roll  of  freedmen 
entitled  to  citizenship  in  said  tribes,  ami  to  include  their  names  in  the  li>t  of  mem- 
bers to  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs."  This  work  has  been 
commenced  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  but  delay  in  its  completion  has  been  caused  by 
mandamus  proceedings  in  the  United  States  Court  instituted  to  compel  the  enroll- 
ment of  certain  applicants  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  were  not  entitled 
to  enrollment.  The  Court  dismissed  the  proceedings,  and  the  work  v  ill  now  proceed 
to  its  completion. 

The  citizenship  of  the  Chickasaw  freedmen  is  in  dispute.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  them.  As  there  never  has  been  any  enrollment  of  them,  the  Commission 
has  no  means  of  knowing  how  many;  but,  without  doubt,  they  are  more  than  in  all 
the  other  tribes  put  together.  They  claim  to  have  been  made  citizens  by  t  lie  (  hicka- 
saws,  which  is  denied  by  them.  If  they  are  citizens  they  are  entitled,  under  treaty. 
to  an  allotment  of  40  acres  each.  There  can  be,  therefore,  no  allotment  of  the  Chicka- 
saw lands  until  this  question  is  settled.  Nor  can  the  enrollment  required  be  pro- 
ceeded with  while  this  question  remains  unsettled.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
provision  be  made  for  its  early  settlement.  The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  owning 
their  laud  in  common,  all  allotment  of  their  lands  must  await  this  decision.  If  they 
are  not  Chickasaw  citizens,  then  the  United  States  is  under  treaty  obligations  to 
remove  them  from  the  Territory. 

The  act  approved  June  4,  1X<>7,  required  the  Commission  "to  examine  and  report 
to  Congress  whether  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  under  their  treaties  are  not  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  of  Choctaw  citizenship  except  an  interest  in  the  Choctaw  annuities." 
A  correspondence  commenced  with  those  representing  those  Indians  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  yellow-fever  quarantine,  hut  will  be  renewed  as  soon  as  mail  facilities 
shall  again  become  available. 

The  condition  to  which  these  Five  Tribes  have  been  brought  by  their  wide  departure 
in  the  administration  of  the  governments  which  the  United  states  commit  ted  to  theii 
own  hands,  and  in  the  uses  to  which  they  have  put  the  vast  tribal  wealth  with  which 
they  were  entrusted  for  the  common  enjoyment  of  all  their  people,  has  been  1 1 1 1 1  \  set 
forth  in  former  reports  of  this  Commission  as  well  as  in  the  reports  of  Congressional 
committees  commissioned  to  make  inquiry  on  the  ground.  It  would  be  but  repeti- 
tion to  attempt  again  a  recital.  Longer  service  among  them  ami  greater  familiarity 
with  their  condition  have  left  nothing  to  modify  either  of  factor  conclusion  in  former 
reports,  but  on  the  contrary  have  strengthened  convictions  that  there  can  be  no  cure 
of  the  evihi  engendered  by  the  perversion  of  these  great  trusts  bul  then  resumption 
by  the  Government  which  created  them.  The  work  has  been  slow  thus  far,  and 
many  obstacles  have  been  thrown  in  its  way  by  those  loath  to  loosen  their  holds 
upon  the  great  gains  they  are  gathering  off  an  impoverished  and  ill  _  "\  erned  people, 
too  feehle  to  resist  or  regain  that  of  which  they  are  unlaw  fully  despoiled. 

But  such  progress  among  all   these  difficulties  has  been   mad.    as  to  give  much 
encouragement  of  ultimate  success.     What  has  been  attained  1-  oJ  such  ;i  chai 
that  it  can  not  he  giveD  up.  and  it  is  now  impossible  for  these  people  to  rel 
the  condition  in  which  they  were  (bund  when  this  Commission  undertook  its  work. 
It  must  now  go  forward  to  completion.     Greatei    familiarity  with  that  cond  I 
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and  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  disastrous  consequences  it  has  engendered,  have 
only  intensified  the  convictions  heretofore  expressed,  and  made  more  imperative  the 
duty  of  resuming  a  governmental  control  which  has  been  perverted  to  such  deplor- 
able ends  by  those  to  whom  it  was  entrusted. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
For  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes : 

Henry  L.  Dawes,  Chairman. 
Hon.  C.  N.  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Exhibit  C. 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONERS  TO 
NEGOTIATE  WITH  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES  AND  THE  COMMIS- 
SIONERS ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW  INDIANS. 

This  agreement,  hj  and  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  of  the  first 
part,  entered  into  in  its  behalf  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Henry 
L.  Dawes,  Frank  C.  Armstrong,  Archibald  S.  McKennon,  Thomas  B.  Cabaniss,  and 
Alexander  B.  Montgomery,  duly  appointed  and  authorized  thereunto,  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  respectively,  of  the  second  part,  entered  into  in  behalf  of  such  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  governments,  duly  appointed  and  authorized  thereunto,  viz,  Green 
McCurtain,  J.  S.  Standley,  N.  B.  Ainsworth,  Ben  Hampton,  Wesley  Anderson,  Amos 
Henry,  D.  C.  Garland,  and  A.  S.  Williams,  in  behalf  of  the  Choctaw  tribe  or  nation, 
and  R.  M.  Harris,  I.  O.  Lewis,  Holmes  Colbert,  P.  S.  Mosely,  M.  V.  Cheadle,  R.  L. 
Murray,  William  Perry,  A.  H.  Colbert,  and  R.  L.  Boyd,  in  behalf  of  the  Chickasaw 
tribe  or  nation, 

Witnesseth,  that  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  undertakings  herein  contained,  it 
is  agreed  as  follows: 

That  all  the  lands  within  the  Iudian  Territory  belonging  to  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Indians  shall  be  allotted  to  the  members  of  said  tribes  so  as  to  give  to 
each  member  of  these  tribes  (except  the  Choctaw  freedmen),  so  far  as  possible,  a 
fair  and  equal  share  thereof,  considering  the  character  and  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  location  and  value  of  the  lands. 

That  all  the  lands  set  apart  for  town  sites,  and  the  strip  of  land  lying  between  the 
city  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  the  Arkansas  and  Poteau  rivers,  extending  up 
said  river  to  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek;  and  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each  to 
include  the  buildings  now  occupied  for  the  Jones  Academy,  Tushkahoma  Female 
Seminary,  Wheelock  Orphan  Seminary,  and  Armstrong  Orphan  Academy;  and  ten 
acres  for  the  capitol  building  in  the  Choctaw  Nation ;  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
each  immediately  contiguous  to  and  including  the  buildings  known  as  Bloomfield 
Academy,  Lebannon  Orphan  Home,  Harley  Institute,  Rock  Academy,  and  Collins 
Institute;  and  five  acres  for  the  capitol  building  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation;  and  the 
use  of  one  acre  of  land  for  each  church  house  now  erected  outside  of  the  towns;  and 
eighty  acres  of  land  each  for  J.  S.  Murrow,  H.  R.  Schermerhorn,  and  the  widow  of 
R.  S.  Bell,  who  have  been  laboring  as  missionaries  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  since  the  year  1866,  with  the  same  conditions  and  limitations  as  apply  to 
lands  allotted  to  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  and  to  be 
located  on  lands  not  occupied  by  a  Choctaw  or  a  Chickasaw;  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  land,  to  be  determined  by  the  townsite  commission,  to  include  all  court- 
houses and  jails,  and  other  public  buildings  not  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be 
exempted  from  division.  And  all  coal  and  asphalt  in  or  under  the  lands  allotted 
and  reserved  from  allotment,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  exclusive  of  freedmen:  Provided,  That  where  any 
coal  or  asphalt  is  hereafter  opened  on  land  allotted,  sold,  or  reserved,  the  value  of 
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the  um'  of  the  necessary  surface  for  prospecting  or  mining,  and  the  damage  done  to 
the  other  land  and  improvements,  shall  be  ascertained  under  the  direction  of  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  paid  to  the  allottee,  or  owner  of  the  land,  by  the 
or  party  operating  the  same,  before  operations  begin. 

That  in  order  to  such  equal  division,  the  lands  of  the  Choctawe  and  Chicka 
shall  be  graded  and  appraised  so  as  to  give  to  each  member,  so  far  as  p< 
equal  value  of  the  land  :  Provided,  That  the  lands  allotted  to  the  Choctaw  freedmen 
are  to  he  deducted  from  the  portion  to  be  allotted  nnder  this  agreement  to  the  o 
bers  of  the  Choctaw  tribe,  so  as  to  reduce  the  allotments  to  the  <  hoctaws  b 
value  of  the  same  and  not  affect  the  value  of  the  allotments  to  the  Chickasaws. 

That  the  said  Choctaw  freedmen  who  may  be  entitled  to  allotments  of  forty  acres 
each  shall  be  entitled  each  to  land  equal  in  value  to  forty  acres  of  the  average  lane 
of  the  two  nations. 

That  in  the  appraisement  of  the  lands  to  be  allotted,  the  Choctaw  and  (  hick 
tribes  shall  each  have  a  representative,  to  be  appointed  by  their  respective  execu- 
tives, to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  or  any  one 
making  appraisements  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  grad- 
ing and  appraising  the  lands  preparatory  to  allotment.  And  the  land  shall  be  valued 
in  the  appraisement  as  if  in  its  original  condition,  excluding  the  improvements 
thereon. 

That  the  appraisement  and  allotment  shall  he  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  shall  begin  as  soon  as  the  progress  of  the  surveys  now 
being  made  by  the  United  States  Government  will  admit. 

That  each  member  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  including  Choctaw  freed- 
men. shall,  where  it  is  possible,  have  the  right  to  take  his  allotment  on  land  the 
improvements  on  which  belong  to  him,  and  such  improvements  shall  not  be  esti- 
mated in  the  value  of  his  allotment.  In  the  case  of  minor  children,  allotments  shall 
be  selected  for  them  by  their  father,  mother,  guardian,  or  the  administrator  having 
charge  of  their  estate,  preference  being  given  in  the  order  named,  and  shall  not  be 
sold  during  his  minority.  Allotments  shall  be  selected  for  prisoners,  convicts,  and 
incompetents  by  some  suitable  person  akin  to  them,  and  due  care  taken  that  all  per- 
sons entitled  thereto  have  allotments  made  to  them. 

All  the  lands  allotted  shall  be  nontaxable  while  the  title  remains  in  the  original 
allottee,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-one  years  from  date  of  patent;  and  each  allottee 
shall  select  from  his  allotment  a  homestead  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  for  which 
he  shall  have  a  separate  patent,  and  which  shall  be  inalienable  for  twenty-one  years 
from  date  of  patent.  This  provision  shall  also  apply  to  the  Choctaw  freedmen  t<>  the 
extent  of  his  allotment.  Selections  for  homesteads  for  minors  to  be  made  as  pro- 
vided herein  in  case  of  allotments,  and  the  remainder  of  the  lands  allotted  to  said 
members  shall  be  alienable  for  a  price  to  be  actually  paid,  and  to  include  no  former 
indebtedness  or  obligation  — one-fourth  of  said  remainder  in  one  year,  one-fourth  in 
three  years,  and  the  balance  of  said  alienable  lands  in  five  years  from  the  date  of 
the  patent. 

That  all  contracts  looking  to  the  sale  or  incumbrance  in  any  way  of  the  land  of 
an  allottee,  except  the  sales  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be  null  and  void.  No  allot 
tee  shall  lease  his  allotment,  or  any  portion  thereof,  for  a  longer  period  than  live 
years,  and  then  without  the  privilege  of  renewal.  Every  lease  which  is  not  evi- 
denced by  a  writing,  setting  out  specifically  the  terms  thereof,  or  which  is  not 
recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
land  is  located,  within  three  months  after  the  date  of  its  execution,  shall  be  void, 
and  the  purchaser  or  Lessee  shall  acquire  no  rights  whate\  er  by  an  enti  >  or  holding 
thereunder.  And  no  such  lease  nor  any  sale  shall  be  valid  as  against  the  all 
unless  providing  to  him  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  lands  sold  or  leased. 

That  all  controversies  arising  between  the  members  of  said  tribes  as 
to  have  certain  lands  alloted  to  them  shall  be  settled  bj    the  commission  making  the 
allotments. 
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That  the  United  States  shall  put  each  allottee  in  possession  of  his  allotment,  and 
remove  all  persons  therefrom  objectionable  to  the  allottee. 

That  the  United  States  shall  survey  and  definitely  mark  and  locate  the  ninety- 
eighth  (98th)  meridian  of  west  longitude  between  Red  and  Canadian  rivers  before 
allotment  of  the  lands  herein  provided  for  shall  begin. 

That  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  completion  of  said  allotments,  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  shall  jointly 
execute,  under  their  hands  and  the  seals  of  their  respective  nations,  and  deliver  to 
each  of  said  allottees,  patents  conveying  to  him  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  in  and  to  the  land  which  shall  have  been  allotted  to 
him  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  this  agreement,  excepting  all  coal  and 
asphalt  in  or  under  said  land.  Said  patenls  shall  be  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement,  and  shall  embrace  the  land  allotted  to  such  patentee, 
and  no  other  land.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States  shall  annex 
to  such  patent  his  official  certificate  that  it  is  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  agreement;  that  it  embraces  the  land  allotted  to  such  patentee,  and  no 
other  land,  and  that  he  approves  said  patent;  and  said  certificate  shall  be  operative 
as  a  relinquishment  of  all  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the 
land  conveyed  by  said  patents,  and  as  a  guaranty  of  the  United  States  of  title  to 
and  possession  of  the  land  so  conveyed,  and  the  acceptance  of  his  patents  by  such 
allottee  shall  be  operative  as  an  assent  on  his  part  to  the  allotment  and  conveyance 
of  all  the  lands  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  agreement,  and  as  a  relinquishment  of  all  his  right,  title  and  interest  in  and 
to  any  and  all  parts  thereof,  except  the  land  embraced  in  said  patents,  except, 
also,  his  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  all  lands,  coal  and  asphalt  herein  excepted  from 
allotment. 

That  the  United  States  shall  provide  bylaw  for  proper  records  of  land  titles  in  the 
Territory  occupied  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes. 

The  rights  of  way  for  railroads  through  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  to  be 
surveyed  and  set  apart  and  platted  to  conform  to  the  respective  acts  of  Congress 
granting  the  same  in  cases  where  said  rights  of  way  are  defined  by  such  acts  of  Con- 
gress, but  in  cases  where  the  acts  of  Congress  do  not  define  the  same,  then  Congress 
is  memorialized  to  definitely  fix  the  widths  of  said  rights  of  way  for  station  grounds 
and  between  stations,  so  that  railroads  now  constructed  through  said  nations  shall 
have,  as  near  as  possible,  uniform  rights  of  way;  and  Congress  is  also  requested 
to  fix  uniform  rates  of  fare  and  freight  for  all  railroads  through  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations;  branch  railroads  now  construe  ed,  and  not  built  according  to 
acts  of  Congress,  to  pay  the  same  rates  for  rights  of  way  and  station  grounds  as  main 
lines. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  there  shall  be  appointed  a  commission  for  each  of  the 
two  nations.  Each  commission  shall  consist  of  one  member,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
executive  of  the  tribe  for  which  said  commission  is  to  act,  who  shall  not  be  inter- 
ested in  town  property  other  than  his  home,  and  one  member  of  the  Commission  to 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  to  be  designated  by  the  chairman  thereof.  Each  of  said 
commissions  shall  lay  out  town  sites,  to  be  restricted  as  far  as  possible  to  their  pres- 
ent limits,  where  towns  are  now  located  in  the  nation  for  which  said  commission  is 
appointed.  Said  commission  shall  have  prepared  correct  and  proper  plats  of  each 
town,  and  file  one  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  town  is  located,  and  one  with  the  principal  chief  or  governor  of 
the  nation  in  which  the  town  is  located,  and  one  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  be  approved  by  him  before  the  same  shall  take  effect.  When  said  towns  are  so 
laid  out,  each  lot,  on  which  permanent,  substantial  and  valuable  improvements, 
other  than  fences,  tillage,  and  temporary  houses,  have  been  made,  shall  be  valued  by 
the  commission  provided  for  the  nation  in  which  the  town  is  located,  at  the  price  a 
fee  simple  title  to  the  same  would  bring  in  the  market  at  the  time  the  valuation  is 
made,  but  not  to  include  in  such  value  the  improvements  thereon.     The  owner  of 
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the  improvements  on  each  lot  shall  have  the  righl  to  lm\   the  sum.'  al  sixty-two  and 

one-half  per  cent,  of  the  said  market  value,  within  sixty  days  from  dal 

served  on  him  that  snch  lot  is  for  sale,  and  if  he  purchases  the  same,  he  shall,  within 

ten  days  from  his  purchase,  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United   Si 

of  the  purchase  price,  and  the  balance  in  three  equal  annual  instalments,  and 

the  entire  sum  is  paid  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  same.      In  case  th< 

members  of  the  commission   fail  to  agree  as  to  the  market  value  of  any  lot, 

shall  select  a  third  person,  who  is  not  interested  in  town    lots,  who  shall  act  with 

them  to  determine  said  value. 

If  such  owner  of  the  improvements  on  any  lot  Tails  within  sixtj  days  to  purchase 
ami  make  the  first  payment  on  same,  such  lot,  with  the  improvements  thereon,  shall 
be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  under  the  direction  of  tin*  aforesaid 
commission,  and  the  purchaser  at  such  sale  shall  pay  to  the  owner  id'  the  imp] 
nients  the  price  lor  which  said  lot  shall  be  sold  less  sixty-two  and  one-half  per  cent. 
of  the  said  appraised  value  of  the  lot,  and  shall  pay  the  sixty-two  and  one-half  per 
cent,  of  said  appraised  value  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  under  regulations  to 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  iu  four  instalments  as  hereinbefore 
provided.  The  commission  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any  hid  on  such  lot  which 
they  consider  below  its  value. 

All  lots  not  so  appraised  shall  he  sold,  from  time  to  time,  at  public  auction  (after 
proper  advertisement)  by  the  commission  for  the  nation  in  which  the  town  is  located. 
as  may  seem  for  the  best  interest  of  the  nations  and  the  proper  development  of  each 
town,  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  in  four  instalments  as  hereinbefore  provided  fo] 
improved  lots.  The  commission  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any  hid  for  such  lot 
which  they  consider  below  its  value. 

All  the  payments  herein  provided  for  shall  he  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary  of  the  Interior  into  the  United  States  Treasury.  A  failure  of  sixty  days  t" 
make  any  one  payment  to  be  a  forfeiture  of  all  payments  made  and  all  rights  under 
the  contract  :  Provided,  That  the  purchaser  of  any  lot  shall  have  the  option  of  paying 
the  entire  price  of  the  lol  before  the  same  is  due. 

No  tax  shall  be  assessed  by  any  town  government  against  any  town  lot  unsold  by 
the  commission,  and  no  tax  Levied  against  a  lot  sold,  as  herein  provided,  shall  con- 
stitute a  lien  on  same  till  the  purchase  price  thereof  has  beeu  fully  paid  to  the 
nation. 

The  money  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  sale  of  all  town  lots,  shall 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  (freedmen 
excepted);  and  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this  agreement,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  year  thereafter,  the  funds  so  accumulated  shall  be  divided  and 
paid  out  to  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  (freedmen  excepted),  each  member  of  the 
two  tribes  to  receive  an  equal  portion  thereof. 

That  no  law  or  ordinance  shall  be  passed  by  any  town  which  interferes  with  the 
enforcement  of  or  is  iu  conllict  with  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  constitutions  oi 
laws,  or  those  of  the  United  States,  and  all  persons  in  such  towns  shall  be  subject  to 
said  laws;  and  the  United  States  agrees  to  maintain  strict  laws  in  the  territory  of 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  against  the  introduction,  sale,  barter,  or  giving 
away,  of  liquors  and  intoxicants  of  any  kind  or  quality. 

That  said  commission  shall  be  authorized  to  locate,  within  a  suitable  distance  from 
each  town  site,  not  to  exceed  five  acres  to  be  used  as  a  cemetery  :  and  when  any  town 
has  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  to  be  part  of  the  fund  arising  from  the 
sale  of  town  lots,  ten  dollars  per  acre  therefor,  such  town  shall  be  entitled 
patent  for  the  same  as  herein  provided  for  titles  to  allottees,  and  shall   disp< 
same  at  reasonable  prices  in  suitable  lots  for  burial  purposes;  tin    proceeds  d< 
from  such  sales  to  be  applied  by  the  town  government   to  the  proper  improvement 
and  care  of  said  cemetery. 

That  no  charge  or  claim  shall  bo  made  against   the  Choi  1  aw  or  Ch 
by  the  United  States  for  the  expenses  of  surveying  and  platting  the  land-  and  town 
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sites,  or  for  grading,  appraising,  and  allotting  the  lands,  or  for  appraising  and  dis- 
posing of  the  town  lots  as  herein  provided. 

That  the  land  adjacent  to  Fort  Smith,  and  lands  for  court-houses,  jails,  aud  other 
public  purposes,  excepted  from  allotment,  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner 
and  for  the  same  purposes  as  provided  for  town  lots  herein,  but  not  till  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  councils  shall  direct  such  disposition  to  be  made  thereof;  and  said 
land  adjacent  thereto  shall  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas,  for  police  purposes. 

There  shall  be  set  apart  and  exempted  from  appraisement  and  sale,  in  the  towns, 
lots  upon  which  churches  and  parsonages  are  now  built  and  occupied,  not  to  exceed 
fifty  feet  front  and  one  hundred  feet  deep  for  each  church  or  parsonage:  Provided, 
That  such  lots  shall  only  be  used  for  churches  and  parsonages,  and  when  they  cease 
to  be  so  used  shall  revert  to  the  members  of  the  tribes,  to  be  disposed  of  as  other 
town  lots:  Provided  further,  That  these  lots  may  be  sold  by  the  churches  for  which 
they  are  set  apart  if  the  purchase  money  therefor  is  invested  in  other  lot  or  lots  in 
the  same  town,  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  and  with  the  same  conditions  and 
limitations. 

It  is  agreed  that  all  the  coal  and  asphalt  within  the  limits  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  shall  remain  and  be  the  common  property  of  the  members  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  (freedmen  excepted),  so  that  each  and  every  member 
shall  have  an  equal  and  undivided  interest  in.  the  whole;  and  no  patent  provided 
for  in  this  agreement  shall  convey  any  title  thereto.  The  revenues  from  coal  and 
asphalt,  or  so  much  as  shall  be  necessary,  shall  be  used  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Indian  blood  of  the  members  of  said  tribes.  Such  coal  and  asphalt  mines 
as  are  now  in  operation,  and  all  others  which  may  hereafter  be  leased  and  operated, 
shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  two  trustees,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  on  the  recommendation  of  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  who  shall  be  a  Choctaw  by  blood,  whose  term  shall  be 
for  four  years,  and  one  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  Mho  shall  be  a  Chickasaw  by  blood,  whose  term  shall  be  for  two  years;  after 
which  the  term  of  appointees  shall  be  four  years.  They  shall  each  give  bond  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  under  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Their  salaries  shall  be  fixed  and  paid  by  their  respec- 
tive nations. 

All  coal  and  asphalt  mines  in  the  two  nations,  whether  now  developed  or  to  be  here- 
after developed,  shall  be  operated,  and  the  royalties  therefrom  paid  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  drawn  therefrom  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

All  contracts  made  by  the  national  agents  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 
for  operating  coal  and  asphalt,  with  any  person  or  corporation,  are  hereby  ratified 
and  confirmed,  and  the  lessee  shall  have  the  right  to  renew  the  same  when  they 
expire. 

All  agreements  heretofore  made  by  any  person  or  corporation  with  any  member  or 
members  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  Nation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain 
such  member  or  members'  permission  to  operate  coal  or  asphalt,  are  hereby  declared 
void,  but  such  persons  or  corporations  shall  have  prior  right  to  lease  the  coal  or 
asphalt  claims  described  therein  by  application  to  the  trustees  within  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  this  agreement. 

All  leases  under  this  agreement  shall  include  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which 
shall  be  in  a  square  as  nearly  as  possible,  aud  shall  be  for  thirty  years.  The  royalty 
on  coal  shall  be  fifteen  cents  per  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds  on  all  coal  mined,  pay- 
able on  the  25th  day  of  the  month  next  succeeding  that  in  which  it  is  mined.  Roy- 
alty on  asphalt  shall  be  sixty  cents  per  ton  on  .  .  .  asphalt,  payable  same  as 
coal:  Provided,  That  the  legislatures  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  may 
reduce  such  royalties  when  they  deem  it  for  their  best  interests  to  do  so.  No  royal- 
ties shall  be  paid  except  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  as  herein  provided. 
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Lessees  shall  pay  on  each  coal  or  asphalt  claim  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  in  advance,  for  the  first  and  second  years;    two  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  in  advance,  for  the  third  and  fourth  years;  and  five  hundred  dollai  - 
succeeding  year  thereafter.     All  such  payments  shall  he  treated  as  advance  d  ro 
on  the  mine  or  claim  on  which  they  are  made,  and  shall  be  a  credil  as  royalty 
each  said  mine  is  developed  and  operated  and  its  production  is  in  excess  of  such 
guaranteed  annual  advanced  payments;  and  all  persons  having  coal  leases  mns1 
said  annual  advanced  payments  on  each  claim  whether  developed  or  andevelo 
Provided,  however,  That  should  any  lessee  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  such  advanced 
annual  royalty  for  the  period  of  sixty  days  after  the  same  becomes  doe  and  payable 
on  any  lease,  the  lease  on  which  default  is  made  shall  become  null  and  void,  and  the 
royalties  paid  in  advance  thereon  shall  then  become  and  be  the  money  and  propel  i 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 

In  surface,  the  use  of  which  is  reserved  to  present  coal  operators,  shall  be  included 
such  lots  iu  towns  as  are  occupied  by  lessees'  houses — either  occupied  l»\  said  lessees' 
employees  or  as  offices  or  warehouses :  Provided,  however,  That  in  those  town  sites 
designated  and  laid  out  under  the  provision  of  this  agreement,  where  coal  leases  are 
now  being  operated  and  coal  is  being  mined,  there  shall  be  reserved  from  appraise- 
ment and  sale  all  lots  occupied  by  houses  of  miners  actually  engaged  in  mining,  and 
only  Avhile  they  are  so  engaged,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  a  sufficient  amount  ol'  land, 
to  be  determined  by  the  town-site  hoard  of  appraisers,  to  furnish  homes  for  the  men 
actually  engaged  in  working  for  the  lessees  operating  said  mines,  and  a  sufficient 
amount  for  all  buildings  and  machinery  for  mining  purposes:  And  provided  further , 
That  when  the  lessees  shall  cease  to  operate  said  mines,  then  and  in  that  event  the 
lots  of  land  so  reserved  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  coal  t  tees  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes. 

That  whenever  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  shall  he 
required  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  then  the  funds  arising  from  such 
royalties  shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  equal  benefit  of  their  members  (freedmen 
excepted)  in  such  manner  as  the  tribes  may  direct. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  United  States  courts  now  existing,  or  that  may  here- 
after be  created,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all 
controversies  growing  out  of  the  title,  ownership,  occupation,  possession,  or  use  of 
real  estate,  coal,  and  asphalt  in  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw tribes;  and  of  all  persons  charged  with  homicide,  embezzlement,  bribery,  and 
embracery,  hereafter  committed  in  the  territory  of  said  tribes,  without  reference  to 
race  or  citizenship  of  the  person  or  persons  charged  with  such  crime;  and  any  citi- 
zen or  officer  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  nations  charged  with  such  crime  shall 
be  tried,  and,  if  convicted,  punished  as  though  he  were  a  citizen  or  officer  of  the 
United  States. 

And  sections  sixteen  hundred  and   thirty-six   to  sixteen   hundred  and   forty-lour, 
inclusive,  entitled,  "Embezzlement,"  and  sections  seventeen  hundred  and  eleven  to 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighteen,  inclusive,  entitled  "Bribery  and  embracery,"  of 
Mansfield's  Digest  of  the  Taws  of  Arkansas,  are   hereby  extended  over  and   put   in 
force  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations;  and  the  word  "officer,"  where  the 
same  appears  in  said  laws,  shall  include  all  officers  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
governments;  and  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  "An  acl    to 
establish  United  States  courts  in   the   Indian  Territory,   and   for  other   purpo 
approved  March  1,  1881),  limiting  jurors  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
held  not  to  apply  to  United  states  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory  held  within  the 
limits  of  the  Choctaw   and   Chickasaw  nations;    and   all   members  ol    the   Cho 
and  Chickasaw  tribes,  otherwise  qualified,  shall  be  competent  jurors  in  said  i  o 
Provided,  That  whenever  a  member  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  nation  is  indicted 
for  homicide,  he   may,   within   thirty  days   after   such    indictmenl    and    I 
thereon,  and  before  the  same  is  reached  for  trial,  file  with  the  i  l<  rk  of  the 
in  which  he  is  indicted  his  affidavit  that   he  can  not  get  a  fai 
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and  it  thereupon  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  said  court  to  order  a  change 
of  venue  in  such  case  to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  western  district  of 
Arkansas,  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  or  to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  east- 
ern district  of  Texas,  at  Paris,  Texas,  always  selecting  the  court,  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, is  nearest  or  most  convenient  to  the  place  where  the  crime  charged  in  the 
indictment  is  supposed  to  have  been  committed,  which  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  try  the  case;  and  in  all  said  civil  suits  said  courts  shall  have  full  equity  powers; 
and  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  said  court,  at  any  stage  in  the  hearing  of  any  case, 
that  the  tribe  is  in  anyway  interested  in  the  subject-matter  in  the  controversy,  it 
shall  have  power  to  summon  in  said  tribe  and  make  the  same  a  party  to  the  suit,  and 
proceed  thereiu  in  all  respects  as  if  such  tribe  were  an  original  party  thereto;  but  in 
no  case  shall  suit  be  instituted  against  the  tribal  government  without  its  consent. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  no  act,  ordinance,  or  resolution  of  the  council  of  either 
the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  tribes,  in  any  manner  affecting  the  land  of  the  tribe,  or 
of  the  individuals  after  allotment,  or  the  moneys  or  other  property  of  the  tribe  or 
citizens  thereof  (except  appropriations  for  the  regular  and  necessary  expenses  of  the 
government  of  the  respective  tribes),  or  the  rights  of  any  person  to  employ  any 
kind  of  labor,  or  the  rights  of  any  persons  who  have  taken  or  may  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  of  any  validity  until  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  When  such  acts,  ordinances,  or  resolutions  passed 
by  the  council  of  either  of  said  tribes  shall  be  approved  by  the  governor  thereof, 
then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  national  secretary  of  said  tribe  to  forward  them  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  duly  certified  and  sealed,  who  shall,  within 
thirty  days  after  their  reception,  approve  or  disapprove  the  same.  Said  acts,  ordi- 
nances, or  resolutions,  when  so  approved,  shall  be  published  in  at  least  two  news- 
papers having  a  bona  fide  circulation  in  the  tribe  to  be  affected  thereby;  and,  when 
disapproved,  shall  be  returned  to  the  tribe  enacting  the  same. 

It  is  further  agreed,  in  view  of  the  modifications  of  legislative  authority  and 
judicial  jurisdiction  herein  provided,  and  the  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  the 
tribal  government  so  modified,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  agree- 
ment, that  the  same  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  eight  years  from  the  fourth  day 
of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  This  stipulation  is  made  in  the 
belief  that  the  tribal  governments,  so  modified,  will  prove  so  satisfactory  that  there 
will  be  no  need  or  desire  for  further  change  till  the  lands  now  occupied  by  the  five 
civilized  tribes  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  be  prepared  for  admission  as  a  State 
to  the  Union.  But  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  in  any  respect  an 
abdication  by  Congress  of  power  at  any  time  to  make  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  said  tribes. 

That  all  per  capita  payments  hereafter  made  to  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  or 
Chickasaw  nations  shall  be  paid  directly  to  each  individual  member  by  a  bonded 
officer  of  the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
which  officer  shall  be  required  to  give  strict  account  for  such  disbursements  to  said 
Secretary. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  all  claims  of  any  kind  which  either  the  United  States 
may  have  upon  the  Choctaw  Nation  or  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  or  the  Choctaw  Nation 
or  the  Chickasaw  Nation  may  have  upon  the  United  States,  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  a  board  of  arbitrators  for  final  determination, 
and  without  any  unnecessary  delay  to  make  the  award  and  provision  for  the  settle- 
ment of  whatever  sum  shall  be  by  them  awarded,  and  the  other  provisions  of  this 
agreement  shall  not  be  operative  or  effective,  but  shall  remain  in  abeyance  until  said 
claims  have  been  finally  determined  and  settled. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  all  of  the  funds  invested,  in  lieu  of  investment,  treaty 
funds,  or  otherwise,  now  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  tribes,  shall  be  capitalized  within  one  year  after  the  tribal  governments 
shall  cease,  so  far  as  the  same  may  legally  be  done,  and  be  appropriated  and  paid,  by 
some  officer  of  the  United  States  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  the  Choctaws  and 
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Chickasaws  (freedmen  excepted)  per  capita,  to  aid  and  assist  them  in  impro 

homes  and  lands. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  when  their  tribal  ,uo  . 
ments  cease,  shall  become  possessed  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citi   e 
United  States. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  Choctaw  orphan  lands  in  the  state  of  Missie 
unsold,  shall  be  taken    by  the  United  States  at   one  dollar  and  twenty-live 
($1.25)  per  acre,  and  the  proceeds  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Choctaw  orphan  fund  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  the  number  of  acres  to  be  determined  by  the 
General  Land  Office. 

This  agreement  shall  be  binding  on  the  United  States  when  ratified  b\ 
and  on  each  tribe  or  nation,  party  hereto,  when   ratified  by  the  constituted  aui 
ties  of  that  tribe  or  nation,  according  to  their  respective  laws  on  the  subject. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  commissioners  do  hereunto  affix  their  names  at  A 
Indian  Territory,  this  the  twenty-third  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven. 

Green  McCurtain, 

Principal  I  '/•<• 
J.  S.  Standley, 
W.  B.  AiNswtiiu'ii, 
Ben  Hampton, 
Wesley  Anderson, 

Amos    HKNRY, 
I).    C.    (.A  IMAM). 

<  'hoctaw  ( Commission. 
R.  M.  Harris, 

Coro-nor. 

Isaac  < ».   Lewis, 
Holmes  Colbert, 
Robt.  L.  Murray, 
William  Perry, 

R.    L.    Bo  YD, 

Chickasaw  <  'ommission. 
Frank  C.  Armstrong, 

Acting  Chah  man . 
Archibald  S.  McKennon, 
Thomas  B.  Cabaniss, 

ALEXANDEB    I'..    MONTGOMERT  . 

Commission  to  tin1  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
I!.    M.   JACOWAY, 

Sec' y,  Five  Tribes  Commission. 


Exhibit  D. 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONERS   I 
TIATE  WITH  THE   FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES,  AND  Till:  COMMISSION 
OX  THE  PART  OF    flit:  MUSCOGEE  <>h«  CREEK    \  \  ETON. 

This  agreement,  by  and  between  the  Governmentof  the  United  States,  of  the  fi 
part,  entered  into  in   its  behalf  hy  the  CommissioD   to  t!  I 

Henry  L.  Dawes,  Frank  C.  Armstrong,  Archibald  s.  McKennon,  Alexandei 
o-onieiy,  and  Tarns  Bixby,  duly  appointed  and  authorized  thereunto,  ami  th 
ment  of  the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  <<t  th 
entered  into  in  behalf  of  such   Muscog  '"«'"<•  !'v  i,s  ' 

duly  appointed  and  authorized  thereunto,  viz.:  Pleasaul  Poi 
7755 o 
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N.  Hodge,  George  A.  Alexander,  Roland  Brown,  William  A.  Sapulpa,  and  Conchartie 
Mi  ceo, 

Witnesseth,  That  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  undertakings  herein  contained,  it 
is  agreed  as  follows : 

,  GENERAL   ALLOTMENT    OF    LAND. 

1.  There  shall  he  allotted  out  of  the  lands  owned  by  the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Indians 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  to  each  citizen  of  said  Nation,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
or*  land.  Each  citizen  shall  have  the  right,  so  far  as  possible,  to  take  his  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  so  as  to  include  the  improvements  which  belong  to  him,  but 
such  improvements  shall  not  be  estimated  in  the  value  tixed  on  his  allotment,  pro- 
vided any  citizen  may  take  any  land  not  already  selected  by  another;  but  if  such 
land,  under  actual  cultivation,  has  on  it  any  lawful  improvements,  he  shall  pay  the 
owner  of  said  improvements  for  same,  the  value  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission 
appraising  the  land.  In  the  case  of  a  minor  child,  allotment  shall  be  selected  for 
him  by  his  father,  mother,  guardian,  or  the  administrator  having  charge  of  his  estate, 
preference  being  given  in  the  order  named,  and  shall  not  be  sold  during  his  minority. 
Allotments  shall  be  selected  for  prisoners,  convicts  and  incompetents  by  some  suit- 
able person  akin  to  them,  and  due  care  shall  be  taken  that  all  persons  entitled 
thereto  shall  have  allotments  made  to  them. 

2.  Each  allotment  shall  be  appraised  at  what  would  be  its  present  value,  if  unim- 
proved, considering  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  location,  but  excluding  the 
improvements,  and  each  allottee  shall  be  charged  witli  the  value  of  his  allotment  in 
the  future  distribution  of  any  funds  of  the  Nation  arising  from  any  source  whatever, 
so  that  each  member  of  the  Nation  shall  be  made  equal  in  the  distribution  of  the 
lands  and  moneys  belonging  to  the  Nation,  provided  that  the  minimum  valuation 
to  be  placed  upon  any  land  in  the  said  Nation  shall  be  one  dollar  and  twenty-five r 
cents  ($1.25)  per  acre. 

3.  In  the  appraisement  of  the  said  allotment,  said  Nation  may  have  a  representa- 
tive to  co-operate  with  a  commission,  or  a  United  States  officer,  designated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  make  the  appraisement.  Appraisements  and  allot- 
ments shall  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  begin 
as  soon  as  an  authenticated  roll  of  the  citizens  of  the  said  Nation  has  been  made. 

4.  All  controversies  arising  between  the  members  of  said  Nation  as  to  their  rights 
to  have  certain  lands  allotted  to  them  shall  be  settled  by  the  commission  making 
allotments. 

5.  The  United  States  shall  put  each  allottee  in  unrestricted  possession  of  his  allot- 
ment and  remove  therefrom  all  persons  objectionable  to  the  allottee. 

6.  The  excess  of  lands  after  allotment  is  completed,  all  funds  derived  from  town 
sites,  and  all  other  funds  accruing  under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  shall  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  allotments,  valued  as  herein  provided,  and  if  the 
same  be  found  insufficient  for  such  purpose,  the  deficiency  shall  be  supplied  from 
other  funds  of  the  Nation  upon  dissolution  of  its  tribal  relations  with  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  intent  of  this  agreement. 

7.  The  residue  of  the  lands  not  taken  in  allotments  (town  sites,  railroad  rights  of 
way,  school  and  other  exemptions  and  donations  excepted)  shall  be  appraised,  and 
citizens  having  lawful  improvements  on  lands  in  excess  of  their  allotments  shall 
have  the  right  to  purchase  said  land  at  the  appraised  price  of  the  land  so  covered  by 
their  improvements.  If  any  person  fails  to  take  such  improved  land,  the  improve- 
ments shall  be  appraised  and  the  land  and  improvements  sold,  and  the  appraised 
value  of  the  improvements  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  thereof,  and  the  remainder 
into  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  said  Nation. 

8.  All  the  residue  of  the  land  not  taken  in  allotment  and  not  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  and  not  taken  by  citizeus  to  equalize  the  value  of  their  allotments,  shall  be 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder  at  public  auction  for  not  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  ($1.25)  per  acre,  and  the  proceeds  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  devoted  to  the  fund  for  equalizing  the  value  of  allotments. 

9.  Patents  to  all  lands  sold  shall  be  issued  in  the  same  manner  as  to  allottees. 
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SPECIA  I.    All  <>  TMi:\  I  8. 

10.  There  shall  be  allotted  and  patented  one  hundred  and  sixty  aer<  s  each  to 
A.  E.  W.  Robertson  and  Mrs.  If.  1'.  Buckner  (n  e  Grayson)  as  special  re<   »gn 
their  services  as  missionaries  among  the  people  of  the  Creek  Nation. 

11.  Tlarrell  institute,  Henry  Kendall  College,  and  Nazareth  Institute,  in  Mus< 

and  Baptist  University,  near  Muscogee,  shall  have,  free  of  charge,  to  be  allotted  and 
patented  to  said  institutions  or  to  the  churches  to  whirl)  they  belong,  the  grounds 
they  now  occupy,  to  be  used  for  school   purposes  only  and  not  to  exceed  teu 

each. 

RESERVATIONS. 

12.  The  following  Lands  shall  he  reserved  from  the  general  allotment  hereinbefore 
provided: 

All  lauds  hereinafter  set  apart  for  town  sites;  all  lands  which  shall  he  selected 
for  town  cemeteries  by  the  town  site  commission  as  hereinafter  provided;  all  lands 
that  may  be  occupied  at  the  time  allotment  begins  by  railroad  companies  duly 
authorized  by  Congress  as  railroad  rights  of  way;  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  at 
Okmulgee,  to  be  laid  off  as  a  town,  one  acre  of  which,  now  occupied  by  the  capitol 
building,  being  especially  reserved  for  said  public  building;  one  acre  for  each  church 
now  located  and  used  for  purposes  of  worship  outside  of  the  towns,  and  sufficient 
land  for  burial  purposes,  where  neighborhood  burial  grounds  are  now  located;  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  each,  to  include  the  building  sites  now  occupied  for  the  fol- 
lowing educational  institutions:  Eufaula  High  school,  Wealaka  Mission,  New  Yaka 
Mission.  Wctiimpka  Mission,  Euchee  Institute,  Coweta  Mission,  Creek  Orphan  Home, 
Tallahassee  Mission  (Colored),  Pecan  Creek  Mission  (Colored),  and  Colored  Orphan 
Home.     Also  tour  acres  each  for  the  six  court-houses  now  established. 

TITLES. 

13.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  completion  of  said  allotments  the  Principal 
Chief  of  the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation  shall  execute  under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of 
said  Nation,  and  deliver  to  each  of  said  allottees,  a  patent,  conveying  to  him  all  the 
right,  title  and  interest  of  the  said  Nation  in  and  to  the  land  which  shall  have  been 
allotted  to  him,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  this  agreement.  Said  pat- 
ents shall  be  framed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  and  shall 
embrace  the  land  allotted  to  such  patentee  and  no  other  hind.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  United  States  shall  annex  to  said  patent  his  official  certificate  that  it 
is  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement;  that  it  embraces  the 
land  allotted  to  such  patentee  and  no  other  land,  and  that  he  approves  said  patent, 
and  said  certiiicate  shall  be  operative  as  a  relinquishment  of  all  rights,  title  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the  land  conveyed  by  said  patent  and  as  a 
guaranty  of  the  United  States  of  title  to  and  possession  of  the  land  so  conveyed, 
and  the  acceptance  of  his. patent  by  such  allottee  shall  be  operative  as  an  assent  on 
his  part  to  the  allotment  and  conveyance  of  all  the  land  of  the  said  Nation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  and  as  a  relinquishment  of  all  his  rights, 
title  and  interest  in  and  to  any  and  all  parts  thereof,  except  the  Land  embraced  in 
said  patent;  except,  also,  his  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  herein  ex< 
from  allotment. 

1 1.  The  United  states  shall  provide  i>.\  law  tor  proper  record  of  Land  title-  in  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  said  Nation. 

T<  IWNSIT]   3. 

i:».  There  shall  be  appointed  a  commission  which  shall  consisl   ol   one  member 
appointed  by  the  Executive  of  the  Muscog<  i  oi  I  r<    k  Nation,  who  shall  no 
ested  in  town  property  other  than  his  home,  and  one  member  who  shall  be  an  offlc 
of  the  United  states,  to  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  Unito 
commission  shall  lay  out  townsites.  to  be  restricted  as  far  as  possible  toth  lii  pi 
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limits,  where  towns  are  now  located.     No  town  laid  out  and  platted  by  said  commis- 
sion shall  cover  more  than  four  square  miles  of  territory. 

16.  When  said  towns  are  laid  out,  each  lot  on  which  substantial  and  valuable 
improvements  have  been  made,  shall  be  valued  by  the  commission  at  the  price  a  fee 
simple  title  to  the  same  would  bring  in  the  market  at  the  time  the  valuation  is  made, 
but  not  to  include  in  such  value  the  improvements  thereon. 

17.  In  appraising  the  value  of  town  lots,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  location 
and  surrounding  advantages  of  the  town  shall  be  considered. 

18.  The  owner  of  the  improvements  on  any  lot  shall  have  the  right  to  buy  the  same 
at  fifty  per  centum  of  the  value,  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  notice  served  on 
him  that  such  lot  is  for  sale,  and  if  he  purchase  the  same,  he  shall,  within  ten  days 
from  his  purchase,  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  one-fourth  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  and  the  balance  in  three  equal  annual  payments;  and  when  the  entire 
sum  is  paid,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  same,  to  be  made  as  herein  pro- 
vided for  patents  to  allottees. 

19.  In  any  case  where  the  two  members  of  the  commission  fail  to  agree  as  to  the 
value  of  any  lot,  they  shall  select  a  third  person,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  said  Nation, 
and  who  is  not  interested  in  town  lots,  who  shall  act  with  them  to  determine  said 
value. 

20.  If  the  owner  of  the  improvements  on  any  lot  fail  within  sixty  days  to  purchase 
and  make  the  first  payment  on  the  same,  such  lot,  with  the  improvements  thereon 
(said  lot  and  the  improvements  thereon  having  been  theretofore  properly  appraised), 
shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  under  the  direction  of  said  com- 
mission, at  a  price  not  less  than  the  value  of  the  lot  and  improvements,  and  the  pur- 
chaser at  such  sale  shall  pay  to  the  owner  of  the  improvements  the  price  for  which 
said  lot  and  the  improvements  thereon  shall  be  sold,  less  fifty  per  centum  of  the  said 
appraised  value  of  the  lot,  and  shall  pay  fifty  per  centum  of  said  appraised  value  of 
the  lot  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  under  regulations  to  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  lour  installments,  as  hereinbefore  provided.  Said  com- 
mission shall  have  the  right  to  reject  a  bid  on  any  lot  and  the  improvements  thereon 
which  it  may  consider  below  the  real  value. 

21.  All  lots  not  having  improvements  thereon  and  not  so  appraised  shall  be  sold 
by  the  commission  from  time  to  time  at  public  auction,  after  proper  advertisement, 
as  may  seem  for  the  best  interest  of  the  said  Nation  and  the  proper  development  of 
each  town,  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  in  four  installments  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided for  improved  lots. 

All  citizens  or  persons  who  have  purchased  the  right  of  occupancy  from  parties 
in  legal  possession  prior  to  the  date  of  signing  this  agreement,  holding  lots  or  tracts  of 
ground  in  towns,  shall  have  the  first  right  to  purchase  said  lots  or  tracts,  upon  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  is  provided  for  improved  lots,  provided  said  lots  or 
tracts  shall  have  been  theretofore  properly  appraised  as  hereinbefore  provided  for 
improved  lots. 

23.  Said  commission  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any  bid  for  such  lots  or  tracts 
which  is  considered  by  said  commission  below  the  fair  value  of  the  same. 

24.  Failure  to  make  any  one  of  the  payments  as  heretofore  provided  for  a  period 
of  sixty  days,  shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  all  payments  made  and  all  rights  under  the 
contract ;  provided  that  the  purchaser  of  any  lot  may  pay  full  price  before  the  same 
is  due. 

25.  No  tax  shall  be  assessed  by  any  town  government  against  any  town  lot  uusold 
by  the  commission,  and  no  tax  levied  against  a  lot  sold  as  herein  provided  shall  con- 
stitute a  lien  on  the  same  until  the  purchase  price  thereof  has  been  fully  paid. 

26.  No  law  or  ordinance  shall  be  passed  by  any  town  which  interferes  with  the 
enforcement  of  or  is  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  or  laws  of  said  Nation  or  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  conflict  with  this  agreement,  and  all  persons  in  such  towns 
shall  be  subject  to  such  laws. 

27.  Said  commission  shall  be  authorized  to  locate  a  cemetery  within  a  suitable 
distance  from  each  town  site  not  to  exceed  twenty  acres;  and  when  any  town  shall 
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have  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  tor  the  benefil  Q  ten 

dollars  per  aero  therefor,  such  town  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  bb 
herein  provided  for  titles  to  allottees,  and  shall  dispose  of  Bame  at  reasonable 
in  suitable  lots  tor  burial  purposes;  the  proceeds  derived  therefrom  to 
by  the  town  government  to  the  proper  improvement  and  care 

28.  No  charge  or  claim  shall   be  made   againsl   the  Muscogee  or  (  i 

the  United  States  for  the  expenses  of  surveying  and  platting  the  lands  and 
site,  or  for  grading,  appraising,  and  allotting  the  land,  or  for  appraising  and 
posing  of  the  town  lots  as  herein  provided. 

29.  There  shall  be  set  apart  and  exempted  from  appraisement   and  sale  in  the 
towns,  lots  upon  which  churches  and  parsonages  are  now  built  and  occuph 
exceed  fifty  feet  front  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feel  deep  for  each  church  and  par- 
sonage.    Such  lots  shall  be  used  only  for  churches  and  parsonages,  and  when 
cease  to  be  so  us<<l.  shall  revert  to  the  members  of  the  Nation,  to  be  disposed 
other  town  lots. 

30.  Said  commission  shall  have  prepared  correct  and  prop.!  plats  of  each  town, 
and  file  one  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  for  the  district 
in  which  the  town  is  Located,  one  with  the  Executive  of  the  Nation,  and  one  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  approved  by  him  before  the  same  shall  take  effed  . 

31.  A  settlement  numbering  at  least  three  hundred  inhabitants,  living  within  a 
radius  of  one-half  mile  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  this  agreement,  shall  consti- 
tute a  town,  within  the  meaning  of  this  agreement.  Congress  ma\  by  law  provide 
for  the  government  of  the  said  towns. 

CLAIMS. 

32.  All  claims,  of  whatever  nature,  including  the  -'Loyal  Creek  Claim"  made 
under  Article  4  of  the  Treaty  of  1866  and  the  "Self  Emigration  Claim'-  under 
Article  12  of  the  Treaty  of  1832,  which  the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation,  or  individuals 
thereof,  may  have  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  which  the  United  States 
may  have  against  the  said  Nation,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  as  a  hoard  of  arbitration ;  and  all  such  claims  against  the  United  Mate- 
shall  be  presented  within  one  year  from  the  date  hereof,  and  within  two  year-. 
trom  the  date  hereof  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  make  final  determina- 
tion of  said  claim,  and  in  the  event   that  any  moneys  are  awarded  to  the  Musi 

or  Creek  Nation,  or  individuals  thereof,  by  the  United  States,  provision  shall  be 
made  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  same  by  the  United  States. 

JURISDICTK  'N    <>l     (mi   RTS. 

33.  The  United  States  Courts  now-  existing,  or  that  ma\  hereafter  he  created  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  controversies  growing  out 
of  the  title,  ownership,  occupation  or  use  of  real  estate  in  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation:  audio  try  all  persons  charged  with  homi- 
cide, embezzlement,  bribery  and  embracery  hereafter  committed  in  the  territorj  of 
said  Nation,  without  reference  to  race  or  citizenship  of  the  person  or  persons  charged 
with  any  such  crime:  and  any  citizen  or  officer  of  said  Nation  charged  with  any 
such  crime  shall  l»e  tried,  and,  if  convicted,  punished  as  though  he  were  a  citi 
officer  of  the  United  states:  and  the  courts  of  said  Nation  shall  retain  all  the  juris- 
diction which  they  now  have,  except  as  herein  transferred  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

ENACTMENTS  OF    NATIONA1     COUNCIL. 

34.  No   act.    ordinance   or   resolution    of    the    Council    of    the    M 

Nation   in  any   manner  affecting  the  land  of   the  Nation,   •  "    of   individuals, 
allotment,  or  the  moneys  or  other  property  of  the  Nation,  or  citizens  ther< 
appropriations  for  the  regular  and  necessary  expenses  oi   the  go  • 
Nation),  or  the  rights  of  any  person  to  employ  any  kind  of  labor,  oi 
any  persons  who  have  taken  or  may  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  hi. 
shall   be  of  any  validity    until   approved  by  the   President   of   the   I 
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When  such  act,  ordinance  or  resolution  passed  by  the  Council  of  said  Nation  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Executive  thereof,  it  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  national  sec- 
retary of  said  Nation  to  forward  same  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  duly 
certified  and  sealed,  who  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  receipt  thereof,  approve  or 
disapprove  the  same,  and  said  act,  ordinance  or  resolution,  when  so  approved  shall 
be  published  in  at  least  two  newspapers  having  a  bona  fide  circulation  throughout 
the  territory  occupied  by  said  Nation,  and  when  disapproved,  shall  be  returned  to 
the  Executive  of  said  Nation. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

35.  Neither  the  town  lots  nor  the  allotment  of  land  of  any  citizen  of  the  Muscogee 
or  Creek  Nation  shall  be  subjected  to  any  debt  contracted  by  him  prior  to  the  date 
of  his  patent. 

36.  All  payments  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  shall  be  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  citizens  of  the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation.  All  payments  hereafter  to  be 
made  to  the  members  of  the  said  Nation  shall  be  paid  directly  to  each  individual  mem- 
ber by  a  bonded  officer  of  the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  which  officer  shall  be  required  to  give  strict  account  for  such  dis- 
bursements to  the  Secretary. 

37.  The  United  States  agrees  to  maintain  strict  laws  in  the  Territory  of  said. Nation 
against  the  introduction,  sale,  barter,  or  giving  away  of  liquors  and  intoxicants  of 
any  kind  or  quality. 

38.  All  citizens  of  said  Nation,  when  the  tribal  government  shall  cease,  shall 
become  possessed  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

39.  This  agreement  shall  in  nowise  affect  the  provisions  of  existing  treaties  between 
the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation  and  the  United  States,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  incon- 
sistent therewith. 

40.  This  agreement  shall  be  binding  on  the  United  States  when  ratified  by  Con- 
gress, and  on  the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation,  party  hereto,  when  ratified  by  the 
National  Council  of  said  Nation. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  Commissioners  do  hereunto  affix  their  names  at  Mus- 
cogee, Indian  Territory,  this  the  twenty  seventh  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-seven. 

Henry  L.  Dawes. 

Chairman. 
Tams  Bixby, 

Acting  Chairman. 
Frank  C.  Armstrong, 
Archibald  S.  McKennon, 
A.  B.  Montgomery, 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
Allison  L.  Aylesworth, 

Acting  Secretary. 
Pleasant  Porter, 

Chairman. 
Joseph  Mingo, 
David  M.  Hodge, 
George  A.  Alexander, 

his 

Roland  x  Brown. 

mark 

William  A.  Sapulpa, 

his 
CONCHARTY  X   MlCCO, 
in  ark 
Muscogee  or  Creel:  Commission. 
J.  H.  Lynch, 

Secretary. 
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Exhibit  E. 

1  >EPARTMEN  I    01      Mil.    !\  I  I  RIOR, 

Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
Muscogee,  Ind.  '/'..  Octobei 
Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  report  herewith,  for  your  information,  full  text  of  the 
message  of  Honorable  lsparhecher,  Principal  Chief,  Muscogi  e(or<  re<        Nation,  dated 
October  6,  8,  and  22,  to  the  National  Council  of  said  nation,  relating  principally  to 
the  dissolution  of  tribal  affairs,  together  with  copies  of  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation,  dated  October  5,  1897,  trans- 
mitting agreement  between  the  United  States  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  'I  i 
and  the  Creek  Commission;  and  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation,  rejecting  said  agreement,  and  pro\  iding  for  another 
commission  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  United  States  Commission  propositions 
••  which  shall  fully  provide  for  and  protect  all  the  needs  and  interests  of  said  Mus< 

Nation." 

[Copy.] 

Executive  Office,  Muscogee  Nation, 

Okmulgee,  Oct.  6th,  1897. 

To  the  National  Council  of  the  Muscogee  Nation. 
Gentlemen:  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  welcome  you  upon  your  reassembling  in 

annual  session  of  council,  because  I  believe  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  universe  has  so 
ordered  it.     To  Him,  I  desire  to  express  my  grateful  thanks  in  behalf  of  the  Mus- 
cogee Nation  and  people  for  that  care  and  protection  He  has  extended  over  us  all 
during  the  past  year.    We  have  had  no  special  scourge  or  pestilence  to  affect  us 
peace  has  prevailed   within  our  borders.     The  returns  of  the  labor  of  our  farmers 
have  been  fairly  good  in  portions  of  our  nation,  which,  it  fairly  husbanded,  will,  in 
those  portions  of  the  nation,  afford  adequate  subsistence  until  another  harvest.     In 
consequence,  however,  of  excessive  rain  in  the  early  spring  and  the  extended  drouth 
following  later  in  the  season,  it  is  feared  that  many  of  our  citizens  in  the  western 
portions  of  our  nation  will  suffer  for  want  of  breadstuff.    It  is  said  that  the  yield  of 
corn  has  been  very  scant.     1  regret  to  state  that  there  have  been  vexatious  delays  in 
the  enforcement  of  some  important  enactments  of  our  body;  among  these  1  would 
mention  the  pasture  law,  the  cattle  law,  the  lease  law,  and  the  timber  law.     The 
delay  has  been  caused  principally  b>  restraining  orders  from  our  U.  S.  Indian 
and  the  U.  S.  Court  at  Muscogee.     Not  only  have  injunctions  been  served  upot 
officers,  but  some  of  them  have  been  arrested  and  forced  to  appear  before  said  Court 
tur  trial,  where  the  causes  are  now  pending.     These  proceedings  have  resul  i 
perpetuating  the  existence  of  unlawful  pastures,  the  protection  of  unlawful  Leasi  - 
and  the  unlawful  grazing  of  foreign  cattle  in  our  nation. 

Complaint  was  made  last  April  by  your  delegates.  G.  W.  Grayson  and  myself,  to 
the  Interior  Department  against  tin-unlawful  introduction  of  foreign  cattle  and  the 
intruder  element,  with  an  earnesl   appeal   for  their  removal  from  our  nation,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  U.  S.   Indian    agenl    for  investigation,   who  subse- 
quently .ailed  on  this  office  for  certain  information.     In  response  the  district  officers 
were  at  once  instructed  to  enumerate  the  foreign  cattle  and  procure  the  nam. 
intruders,  and  report  the  same  to  me,  which  was  done.     These  reports  I 
since  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  [ndian  agent.     Thus  ha.  rested  H 
ter  until,  within  the  last  few  days,  I  received  a  communication  from  the  Hon. 
taryof  the  Interior,  dated  September  31, 1897,  calling  for  anothei  list  of   thenan.es 
of  intruders,  which  is  hereto  attached  for  your  information,     U  isevidenl 
Letter  thai  the  list  heretofore  furnished  did  not  afford  the  information  he  desi 
therefore, becomes  necessary  that  a  new  lisl  be  made  in  conformity  with 
before  any  action  will  betake,  by  the  Department.     In  view  of   tin 
highlv  importanl  thai  a  competed  person  be  delegated  to  perform  this  a 
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ice,  in  conformity  with  tlie  requirements  embraced  in  the  Secretary's  letter,  as  the 
surest  and  most  prompt  means  for  securing  favorable  action  by  the  United  States 
Government  on  this  vital  question.  The  intruder  question  is  now  the  principal 
source  of  dissatisfaction  in  our  nation.  It  is  one  requiring  the  strong  arm  of  both 
governments  to  control,  a  question  that  is  growing  in  magnitude  and  power,  threat- 
ening by  occupation  the  eventual  absorption  of  our  entire  country  by  a  noncitizen 
element.  We  have  an  alarming  instance  of  the  reckless  and  unscrupulous  persist- 
ence of  the  genuine  intruder  as  exhibited  by  the  notorious  Watts  organization  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  latterly,  in  this  natiou.  Let  us  do  our  part  promptly 
and  submit  the  rest  to  the  action  of  the  United  States  Government. 

You  are,  doubtless,  anxious  to  learn  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  your  commissioners 
whom  you  appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  Government.  I 
have  heard  that  a  treaty  has  been  concluded,  and  I  expect  it  to  be  officially  reported 
at  an  early  day,  but  as  it  has  not  been  so  reported  to  this  office  I  can  not  express  an 
opinion  on  its  merits,  but  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  before  many  days. 

There  are  other  matters  of  general  importance  to  which  your  attention  will  be 
called,  from  time  time  during  your  present  session,  in  special  communications. 

In  the  matter  of  the  $333,000  appropriated  by  last  Congress  for  the  payment  of  the 
outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  Muscogee  Nation,  I  would  state  for  your  information 
that  I  have  issued  consolidated  warrants,  as  provided  by  your  act  of  November,  1896, 
in  lieu  of  old  ones  investigated  and  retired  by  your  committee  on  warrants,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  $352,243,  and  I  have  so  reported  to  U.  S.  Indian  Agent 
Wisdom.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  detailed 
two  special  agents,  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  and  determining  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  fraud  in  the  incurring  of  such  indebtedness,  as  provided  in  the 
act  of  appropriation,  who  are  now  conducting  such  investigation  at  Muscogee.  It  is 
hoped  that  their  investigations  will  be  completed  and  the  payment  of  the  funds  be 
made  within  the  next  few  weeks.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  an  excess 
of  our  indebtedness  over  and  above  the  $333,000,  I  suggest  that  you  instruct  the 
National  Treasurer  to  cancel  that  excess  out  of  any  funds  he  may  have  on  hand  to 
the  credit  of  the  Muscogee  Nation. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  remind  you  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  what  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  crises  that  have  ever 
confronted  our  people,  and  it  will  require  the  exercise  of  your  coolest  and  friendliest 
efforts  in  the  work  of  evolving  good  and  providing  safety  out  of  it  for  our  waiting 
people.  You  may  have  to  canvass  grave  questions  involving  the  very  life  or  death 
of  our  nation.  In  the  faithful  discussion  of  such  questions  honest  differences  of 
opinion  must  need  appear;  but  I  indulge  the  hope  that  your  deliberations  will 
always  be  characterized  by  kindly  and  respectful  consideration  of  each  other's  views, 
however  divergent,  and  that  any  heat  of  debate  that  may  arise  in  your  discussions 
will  not  be  that  of  personal  feelings,  but  the  impulse  of  true  and  patriotic  devotion 
to  duty.  Hoping  that  your  session  will  be  harmonious  and  marked  by  wise  and 
beneficent  legislation,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ISPARHECHER,  Principal  Chief,  M,  N. 


[Copy.] 


Executive  Office,  Muskogee  Nation, 

Okmulgee,   I.  T.,  Oct.  8th,  1897. 

To  the  National  Council  of  the  Muskogee  Nation. 

Gentlemen:  I  herewith  transmit  the  report  and  treaty  recently  concluded  by 
your  commissioners  with  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  for 
your  consideration.     It  will  be  observed  by  you  that  it  provides  for  the  allotment  of 
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our  lands  and  the  extinguishment  of  our  tribal  titles.     I   regard  this  of  the 

treaty  as  being  very  dangerous,  and,  therefore,  very  objectionable.     Allotment  of  land 
to  Indians  has  heretofore  proven  disastrous  in  every  instance,  and  is  sure  to  r< 
likewise  with  as  when  we  try  it.     It   is  a   system   of  holding  lands  entirely  new  to 
our  people.     Some  of  ns,  however,  tried  the  sad  experimenl  in  Georgia  and  Alabama 
a  little  over  a  half  century  ago,  resulting  in  our  final  removal  therefrom.     My  ad 
is  never  to  try   it  again.     Our  system  of  land   tenure  lias  proven  successful  and 
satisfactory  to  us  through  all  the  years  of  our  tribal  existence.     Never  have  we  had 
a  homeless  wanderer  during  all  of  that  time,  nor  are  we  likely  to  have  one  so  1< 
we  continue  to  hold  our  lands  as  we  now  do.     We  now  hold  our  land-  by  the  united 
power  of  1  wo  governments,  general  and  local.     By  allotment  we  substitute  the  power 

of  one  individual  for  the  power  of  our  local  government.     Bach  >  of  our  citizens 

will  then  have  to  employ  the  protective  power  over  his  realty  that  has  been  afforded 
by  the  local  government.  In  other  words,  every  citizen  will  take  upon  himself  the 
duty  ol'  protecting  his  home  that  is  now  being  done  h\  the  combined  wisdom  and 
strength  of  the  Muscogee  Nation.  Not  only  so,  but  he  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
coping  single-handed  with  the  avaricious  land  sharks  of  the  American  Continent. 
Many  of  the  shrewdest  and  enlightened  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  homeless 
simply  because  thej  are  not  able  single-handed  to  protect  t  heir  homo  from  Bharpers. 

We  now  have  no  suits  about  land  titles,  for  our  land  title  is  not  disputable,  and 
never  will  until  we  allot  our  lands.  Then  the  courts  i>\'  t he  count  i y  will  be  thronged 
with  such  suits,  just  as  they  are  in  <  Oklahoma.  We  now  pay  no  tax  on  our  land,  and 
never  will  until  we  allot.  Then  the  taxgatherers  will  become  as  numerous  as  in 
<  Oklahoma.  These  things  will  inevitably  follow  allotment  of  our  lands.  I.  therefore, 
advise  you  to  weigh  and  calmly  consider  these  (aids  before  accepting  this  treaty. 

I  think  it  far  better  for  us  to  stand  firm  b\  the  treaties  we  have,  and  plead  the 
justice  of  our  cause  by  all  lawful  and  honorable  means,  than  enter  into  this  agree- 
ment. 1  fail  to  see  any  betterment  of  our  condition  by  this  agreement,  but,  to  the 
contrary.  1  can  see  much  that  will  be  to  our  detriment.  But  you  have  had  my  views 
on  this  subject  heretofore,  and  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  add  anything  more  at 
this  lime  to  evidence  to  you  my  reasons  for  my  opposition  to  the  changes  provided 
for  by  this  agreement. 

I  am  aware  that  the  United  States  Government  is  urging  us  to  change  our  relation* 
with  her,  and  has  expended  considerable  money  in  surveying  our  country  and  for 
maintaining  a  Commission  for  the  past  three  years.  But  all  this  has  been  done  at 
the  option  of  the  Government,  and  not  at  our  request.  We  have  not  asked  for  any 
of  these  things,  but  they  have  been  asked  for  by  the  yelping,  insatiable  boomers 
who  are  always  on  the  trail  of  the  Indian,  and  will  be  until  every  foot  of  this  land 
is  opened  up;  and  when  we  make  this  treaty,  these  will  be  the  people  that  will  first 
throng  this  country  to  scheme  us  out  of  our  homes.  It  is  simply  a  (plot  ion  a-^  to 
the  ownership  of  our  lands.  The  boomers  are  hungry  for  them,  and  ii  seems  the 
onl\  means  of  making  them  accessible  is  by  allotment.  It,  therefore,  only  remains 
for  you  to  decide  whether  or  not  you  will  make  yourselves  a  part}  to  this  scheme  of 
the  boomers.  No.  we  have  not  asked  for  a  new  treaty  nor  for  the  allotment  of  nul- 
la nds.  but  we  have  frequently  requested  the  Government  to  remove  from  our  country 
the  intruder,  which  request  has  never  been  heeded,  although  solemnly  guaranteed 
to  l.e  done  by  existing  treaties,  [f  intruders  can  not  be  removed  from  our  country 
at  this  time,  the  question  arises,  will  thej  be  removed  by  the  promises  <»t  a  new 
tri  aty  agreeing  to  do  so. 

It  seems  that  the  Cherokees  have  tried  both  and  have  found  the  new  treaties  to  be 
no   better  than   old   ones  on  this  subject,  and    I   believe   we   would   have  the  s 
experience    whenever    we   shall    1 1  ,\     it.      For    this    reason   I   withheld    in\   appro 
the  act   of  youi    called   session  las  1    August   authorizing   your  commission    t<>  I 
At  that  session  of  Council  I  presented  to  yon  m\   views  as  i<»  what   seemed  to  me  to 
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be  the  most  advisable  course  for  us  to  pursue  at  this  time.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion 
that  we  should  test  our  constitutional  right  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  provision  should  be  made  at  once  for  procuring  the  ablest  counsel  to 
represent  us. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  endeavored  honestly  to 
present  my  views  on  the  subject  before  yon,  and  feel  that  in  this  I  have  discharged 
my  duty,  and  indulge  the  hope  that  you  will  consider  the  question  in  the  same  spirit 
of  earnestness  that  has  actuated  me,  and  discbarge  the  duty  you  owe  your  constitu- 
ency intelligently,  honestly,  and  faithfully. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ISPARHECHER,     J'rill.    Chief.   M.N. 


[Copy.] 

Executive  Office,  M.  N., 

Okmulgee,  I.  '/'.,  Oct.  :.\ 
To  The  National  Council  of  the  Muscogee  Nation: 

Gentlemen:  in  view  of  the  fact  that  much  important  matters  are  before  your 
body  not  yet  disposed  of  by  you,  and  the  shortness  of  time  remaining  of  your  ses- 
sion, I  would  suggest  that  you  repeal  the  act  of  your  last  session  reducing  this  term 
of  your  council  to  15  days,  in  order  that  you  may  continue  your  session  thirty  days,  if 
that  time  should  be  needful  to  dispose  of  the  needful  legislation  before  you.  Special 
committees,  to  whom  has  been  referred  matters  relating  to  the  situation  of  our 
national  affairs,  has  very  recently  been  appointed  and  should  be  given  ample  time 
for  mature  thought  and  investigation  before  intelligent  action  can  betaken  by  you. 
No  preparation  has  yet  been  made  to  meet  the  new  order  of  our  public  affairs  that 
will  begin  on  January  1st  next,  and  is  a  matter  that  should  enlist  your  best  thought 
at  this  time.  Our  efforts  to  treat  with  the  United  States  Government  has  proven 
unsuccessful,  and  we  can  now  have  no  hope  of  continuing  our  government  much 
longer  as  we  now  do,  by  the  terms  of  any  new  treaty. 

The  time  has  now  come,  in  my  opinion,  when  the  citizens  of  the  Five  Nations 
should  get  together  and  agree  upon  the  establishment  of  a  general  government  by 
which  we  might  perpetuate  the  right  of  self-government.  Should  we  lie  attached  to 
Oklahoma  as  a  Territory  or  State,  this  right  of  self-government  will  be  taken  from 
us  by  the  superior  number  of  its  voting  population.  None  of  us  want  such  a  connec- 
tion with  Oklahoma,  yet  there  are  strong  efforts  being  made  by  her  politicians  for 
single  statehood,  including  the  Five  Nations. 

But  this  can  be  averted  by  timely  and  united  efforts  of  the  Five  Nations.  They 
are  yet  the  sovereigns  of  their  soil,  and  politically  freeborn,  with  the  right  to  shape 
for  themselves  a  government  that  will  best  suit  them  for  the  protection  of  their 
lives  and  property.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  you  constitute  a  delegation,  con- 
sisting of  a  suitable  number  of  your  most  competent  citizens,  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  other  nations  with  a  view  of  agreeing  upon  a  time  and  place  for  the 
assembling  of  a  constitutional  convention,  to  be  composed  of  duly  authorized  dele- 
gates representing  the  several  nations;  that  is  to  say,  a  convention  having  for  its 
purpose  the  framing  of  a  general  constitutional  government  that  will  afford  protec- 
tion to  the  Indian  owners  of  the  country. .  This  is  the  first  step  looking  to  the 
formation  of  a  government  of  the  Indians  and  for  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations, 
and  the  only  course  that  gives  any  hope  of  perpetuating  our  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment. I  regard  this  as  a  step  that  should  be  taken  at  this  time,  for  united  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall.  I  now  submit  this  question  for  your  calm  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion and  for  such  action  as  your  better  judgment  shall  direct. 
I  am.  very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

1  s i > a i : 1 1 e <  •  1 1 1 ; k ,  / 'r  in.  <  'h ief,  M .  X. 
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v.v.] 
REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSION    TO    COUN<  IL. 

Ok. mi  lgee,  I.  T.j  Octobei 
To  the  National  Council  of  the  Muscogee  Nation: 

We  have  the  honor  to  submit  fco  your  honorable  body  the  herewith  accompa 
agreement,  entered  into  by  and  between  the  United  States  Commission  to  the 

civilized  Tribes,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  the  first  part,  and  the  ( 
mission  in  behalf  of  the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation,  of  the  second  part.  En  s  iew  of 
all  the  circumstances  and  perplexing  conditions,  not  necessar5  to  enumerate,  the 
agreement,  we  think,  is  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  hoped  for.  It  provides  tor  the 
allotment  of  our  lands  and  disposition  of  town  sites,  a  method  of  settlement  oi  all 
claims  titles  to  allotment  and  town  sites;  it  defines  the  jurisdiction  of  the  I  mted 
States  courts,  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  National  Council,  and  miscellaneous 

provisions. 

The  intention  and  purpose  of  the  agreement  is  to  provide  a  method  of  distribution 
of  all  lands  belonging  to  our  nation  in  a  manner  that  will  give  each  citizen  an  equal 
share  in  the  value  of  said  lands. 

The  concessions  of  the  powers  of  government  and  jurisdiction  of  the  I  mted  States 

Government,  provided  for,  seemed  necessary  to  meet  the  new  conditions  brought 
about  by  this  agreement. 

We  feel  gratified  to  state  that  the  commissioners  of  the  Lnited  Mates  showed, 
throughout  our  conference,  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  conciliatory  appreciation  of  the 
whole  range  of  matter  and  conditions  which  we  were-  railed  upon  to  arrange 

Herewith  we  submit,  for  your  information,  all  the  correspondence  in  their  order, 
also  arguments  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad,  Creek  Oil  and  Gas  Com- 
pany, and  Okmulgee  Oil  Company,  which  we  did  not  feel  authorized  to  consider:  also 
a  proposition,  transmitted  to  us  through  the  United  States  Commission,  made  by  the 
principal  ehief  of  the  Seminole  Nation.  Not  having  authority  to  give  tins  matter 
consideration,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  honorable  body. 

Feeling  that  we  have  discharged  the  duties  entrusted  to  us  conscientiously  in  a 
manner  that  will  protect  the  interests  of  our  people,  and  with  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
justice  to  all,  and  trusting  thai  you  will  give  it  full  and  fair  consideration  and 
approval,  we  are. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

P.  Porter,  Chairman. 
Joseph  Mingo, 
David  M.  Hodge, 
Geo.  A.  Alexander, 

his 

Roland    \     Brown, 

mark 
WVA.  SAPULPA, 
his 
CONCHARTn       x      >' 

mark 
.1.   II.   Lv\<  ii.  S    retary. 
Robert  W.  Stewart,  Interpreter, 


RESOLUTION   OF    NATIONAL   COUNCIL. 

i  opy-] 
Whereas  the  commissioners  hereto  appointed  by  the  Mm 

:l  treaty  with  the    United    ^,:,l^,,,n,lM.sn(,nn,sslonns;11,onl^       ^v  - 

?ose.  and  to  presenl  the  same  to  the  Muscogee  Nation  through  ,ts  v.  ■"■;'      " 
for  ratification  or  rejection,  have  presented  an  agreemeni  duly  signed 
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commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Muscogee  Nation  and  by  the  said  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  dated  September  27th,  1897;  and, 

Whereas  the  said  agreement  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Muscogee  Nation;  therefore, 
he  it 

Besolved,  By  the  national  council  of  the  Muscogee  Nation,  That  the  said  agreement 
or  treaty  is  hereby  rejected.     Be  it  further 

Besolved,  That  a  special  joint  committee  to  be  composed  of  two  members  from  the 
House  of  Kings  and  three  members  from  the  House  of  Warriors,  to  be  selected  by  a 
vote  of  their  respective  houses,  be  created,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  prepare  an  answer 
to  the  Commission,  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  the  National  Council  of  the  Mus- 
cogee Nation  has  rejected  the  said  agreement,  and  also  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
present  session  of  the  National  Council,  to  be  submitted  to  the  United  States,  a  propo- 
sition in  relation  to  a  change  of  tribal  conditions  of  the  Muscogee  Nation  which 
shall  fully  provide  for  and  protect  all  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  said  Muscogee 
Nation. 


Adopted  unanimously. 

Concurred  in — 23  pro,  8  con. 

Approved  October  18,  1897. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Alec  Davis, 

Speaker  House  of  Warriors  pro  tern. 
A.  P.  McKellop,  Cleric. 

G.  A.  Alexander, 

President  House  of  Kings. 
J.  A.  Alexander,  Clerk  pro  tern. 

Ispariiecher,  Principal  Chief,  M.  X. 
S.  B.  Callahan,  Private  Secretary. 

Tams  Bixby,  Acting  Chairman. 
A.  L.  A. 


Exhibit  F. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  I).  C,  November  6, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  the  preliminary  report  prepared  by 
Dr.  Jackson  since  his  return  to  my  office  on  the  1st  instant.  He  gives  the  important 
items  of  a  voyage  up  the  Yukon  River  and  a  visit  to  the  gold  regions.  This  tour 
was  made  in  company  with  Mr.  Kjellmann,  the  superintendent  of  the  Reindeer  Sta- 
tion, with  special  reference  to  learning  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  successful 
employment  of  reindeer  trained  to  the  harness  for  the  purposes  of  transportation. 
Dr.  Jackson  gives  much  incidental  information  that  may  be  useful  to  Congress  in 
providing  a  scheme  of  government  for  this  region.  He  reports  that  the  increase  of 
the  herd  through  the  birth  of  fawns  during  the  past  year  has  been  nearly  500 
reindeer,  making  a  total  of  nearly  1,500  reindeer.  The  regular  annual  increase  has 
been  close  to  fifty  per  cent. 

Commencing  with  1891,  when  16  reindeer  were  purchased  from  Siberia,  the  regular 
annual  importations  have  been  as  follows:  For  1892,  171;  1893,  124;  1894,  120;  1895, 
123;  making  a  total  of  554.  The  natural  increase  has  raised  this  number  to  1,466 
reindeer.  If  the  Government  owned  two  herds  of  5,000  each  (a  wealthy  native  in 
Siberia  or  Lapland  often  owns  5,000  reindeer),  the  annual  increase  to  be  depended 
upon  would  amount  to  upward  of  4,000  reindeer,  a  sufficient  number  to  supply  the 
entire  Territory  and  keep  pace  with  its  growth.  The  plan  that  has  commended 
itself  to  this  office  for  the  distribution  of  reindeer  is  the  following:  To  supply  herds 
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of  from  100  to  2()0  each  to  the  several  missionary  stations  which  ed  in  giv- 

ing instruction  to  the  natives  in  the  Christian  religion  and  in  productive  indi 
The  most  useful  industry  for  the  average  Eskimo  or  [ndian  native  of  Alaska  will 
he  that  of  herdsmen  and  teamsters  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
The  experiment  of  distribution  has  proceeded  far  enough  to  make  i1  clear  thai  twenty 
or  thirty  missionary  stations  could  be  centers  of  distribution  of  reindeer  and  schools 
for  the  education  of  skilled  herdsmen  and  teamsters.  The  oearesl  missionary  station 
to  the  Government  herd  at  Teller  Station  is  that  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  One 
hundred  and  eighteen  reindeer,  the  original  number  placed  under  their  charge,  have 
increased  in  three  years  to  367,  the  present  number.  By  payment  of  salaries  in 
reindeer  private  parties  soon  come  into  possession  of  herds  of  their  own. 

But  it  is  useless  to  distribute  the  herds  to  the  several  missionary  stations  unless 
competent  herdsmen  attend  them  as  teachers.  Out  iirst  experiments  with  native 
Siberian  herdsmen  did  not  prove  successful.  By  personal  efforts  of  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  money  was  obtained  from  private  sources  with  which  to  procure  the  requisite 
skilled  herdsmen  from  Lapland,  and  in  1894  seven  families  arrived  and  commenced  the 
work  of  caring  for  the  Government  herd.  The  superiority  of  the  Laplander  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  reindeer  has  become  more  clearly  manifest  every  year.  The 
mortality  among  the  fawns  in  the  birth  season  has  decreased  very  greatly  since 
the  Lapland  herdsmen  have  been  secured. 

Next  to  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  reindeer  for  two  large  Government  herds  is  the 
importance  of  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  Lapland  herdsmen  to  supply  the 
demand  for  teachers  for  each  of  the  points  of  distribution  and  for  herdsmen  on  the 
various  lines  of  transportation.  Up  to  this  date  there  have  been  something  like 
twenty  Eskimo  who  have  acquired  skill  enough  to  furnish  valuable  assistance  in 
managing  the  herds  and  in  the  use  of  the  reindeer  for  transportation,  but  not  any  of 
them  are  sufficiently  skillful  to  take  charge  of  either  of  these  matters  independently. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  attention  of  Congress  should  be  drawn  to  this  point. 
and  that  the  appropriations  forreindeer  should  be  sufficient  not  only  to  complete  the 
two  herds  of  5,000  each,  but  to  pay  the  salaries  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Laplanders 
with  their  families.  The  number  to  be  sent  to  Alaska  in  the  spring  should  not  be 
less  than  fifty  serviceable  herdsmen  with  their  families. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  [nterior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Alaska  Division, 
Washington,)  D.  C,  November  6,  1897. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  would  respectfully  submit  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  summer's  work  in  Alaska.     A  full  annual  report  will  be  submitted,  as 
usual,  later  in  the  season. 

Leaving  Washington  on  the  1st  of  .June  last,  I  embarked  at  Seattle  on  the  steam- 
ship Portland  on  the  12th,  reaching Unalaska  on  the  21st  and  St.  Michael  on  the  26th. 
Two  days  en  route  were  spent  at  Unalaska  looking  alter  the  interest  of  the  school 
work  at  that  place.  At  St.  Michael  I  was  joined  by  Mr.  William  A.  Kjellniann. 
superintendent  of  the  reindeer  station,  with  whom  1  wished  to  make  an  inspection  of 
the  extent  of  the  moss  pasturage  for  reindeer  in  the  valley  of  the  Yukon. 

On  the  morning  of  July  5,  on  the  river  steamer  P.  />'.  " "am .  Mr.  Kjellniann  and 
myself  started  for  the  Klondike  gold  regions  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yukon 
River.  The  same  morning  we  entered  the  north  channel  of  the  Yukon  Delta,  a  dis- 
tance of  72  miles  from  St.  Michael,  and  wen?  no  sooner  within  the  headlands  of  the 
river  bunks  than  wo  were  grounded  on  a  sand  bar,  where  the  steamer  remained 
twenty-four  hours  until  lifted  off  by  the  tide. 
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On  July  7  we  called  at  Andreafski,  a  small  native  settlement  of  log  houses,  216 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  village  has  come  into  special  prominence 
this  fall  through  the  fact  that  the  large  transportation  companies  have  made  it  a 
depot  for  provisions  which  they  were  unahle  to  take  to  the  mining  settlements  up 
the  river.  In  the  neighborhood  of  this  village  scattered  pine  trees  began  to  appear 
along  the  banks  of  the  great  river. 

Upon  the  8th,  the  village  of  Ikogmute  (315  miles)  was  reached.  This  village  for 
many  years  has  been  the  seat  of  a  mission  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  as  the  "Russian  Mission." 

During  the  early  morning  of  the  9th  of  July  we  reached  Koserefski  (410  miles), 
the  seat  of  a  nourishing  mission  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Six  hours  later  our 
steamer  was  at  Anvik  (457  miles),  the  seat  of  a  nourishing  mission  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

At  midnight,  July  10,  we  made  a  call  at  Nulato  (648  miles).  This  is  a  large  Indian 
village  with  a  mission  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  near  the  site  of  what  was 
once  a  former  old  Russian  trading  post.  Near  by  is  the  mouth  of  the  Koyukuk 
River,  a  tributary  to  the  Yukon  from  the  north.  This  river  has  been  ascended  600 
miles  by  steamer,  and  with  its  various  tributaries  is  known  to  be  rich  in  gold. 

On  the  12th  of  July  we  made  a  call  at  St.  James  Mission,  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
(Fort  Adams  on  the  old  maps),  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  and  a  little  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  River,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Yukon.  This 
stream  is  said  to  be  rich  in  gold.  At  St.  James  Mission  we  received  a  few  copies  of 
an  annual  newspaper  known  as  The  Yukon  Press,  the  only  paper  published  in  the 
valley  of  the  Yukon  at  that  time.  The  same  evening  we  stopped  at  the  new  trad- 
ing station  Nuklukahyet,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  River  (897  miles). 

Early  in  the  morning  of  July  14  we  reached  Munook  Creek  (1,075  miles).  This 
creek  has  since  become  famous  as  a  second  "Klondike,"  and  will,  probably,  when 
information  is  received  this  winter  from  that  distant  region,  be  found  to  contain 
the  largest  American  population  in  Alaska.  When  I  was  there  in  July  it  consisted 
of  one  log  store  building,  two  or  three  small  log  cabins,  and  a  dozen  tents.  Twenty- 
one  men  were  at  work  in  the  mines,  6  miles  distant.  By  September  there  were 
several  hundred  men  in  the  new  camp.  The  town  had  been  platted  and  real  estate 
offices  were  doing  a  "booming"  business.  It  is  in  the. vicinity  of  this  new  mining 
cam])  that  Captain  Ray,  U.  S.  A.,  has  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  military 
post.  The  place  has  been  named  Ramparts,  as  Munook  Creek  is  about  midway 
between  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  a  section  of  the  Yukon  River  known  as  the 
Ramparts,  where  the  river  breaks  through  a  range  of  mountains. 

At  midnight,  July  15,  we  reached  Fort  Yukon  (1,353  miles).  This  is  a  historic 
place,  having  been  a  trading  station  of  the  celebrated  Hudsons  Bay  Fur  Company 
for  half  a  century.  A  large  cemetery  near  the  ruins  of  the  old  post  is  a  touching 
reminder  of  the  days  when  this  trading  post  under  the  Arctic  Circle  was  the  center 
of  law  and  civilization  for  all  that  vast  region.  It  was  the  frontier  line  where  the 
employees  of  the  all-powerful  Hudsons  Bay  Fur  Company  met  and  contended  with 
the  employees  of  the  equally  powerful  Russian- American  Fur  Company,  backed  by 
their  respective  Governments,  in  the  strife  for  the  possession  of  a  continent. 

July  16  we  reached  Circle  City  (1,394  miles).  Twelve  months  before,  this  place 
had  a  population  of  2,000  or  3,000.  When  the  tidings  came  of  the  rich  find  on 
the  Klondike  last  spring,  the  entire  population  forsook  the  place  and  hastened  to 
Klondike,  and  hundreds  of  good  comfortable  log  cabins  were  emptied.  The  largest 
aggregation  of  good  log  buildings  at  any  one  place  in  Alaska  is  at  Circle  City.  The 
log  residence  occupied  by  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company 
is  said  to  have  cost  $20,000,  and  that  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  $15,000. 
From  Fort  Hamlin  to  Circle  City,  a  distance  of  over  200  miles,  the  river  widens  out 
to  a  lake  25  miles  wide,  filled  with  islands  and  shallow  channels.  It  was  along  this 
stretch  of  water,  known  as  the  "Yukon  Flats,"  that  the  difficulty  was  experienced 
during  the  summer  of  carrying  provisions  to  the  mining  camps  at  Circle  City,  Forty- 
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Mile  Creek,  and  Dawson.     During  September  an\  vessel,  or  craft,  or  barge,  drawing 

over  16  inches  of  water  was  unable  to  cross  the  Bats. 

Tort  Cudahy,  on  the  north  side  of  Forty-Mile  I  !reek,  and  "  Forty-Mile"  \  ilia- 
the  south  side  I  1,596  miles  i,  were  reached  July  23.     Thes<    i  illag<  -  are  on  the  (ana 
dian  side  of  the  international   boundary  line,  and  at  the  former  is  a  stockade  post 
occupied  by  the  Canadian  mounted  police. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Julj  25  we  reached  Dawson,  1,650  miles  from  St.  Michael. 
This  is  the  village  and  supply  station  for  the  celebrated  Klondike  mines.  Four 
thousand  people  were  in  the  village,  mainly  living  in  canvas  tents. 

Retracing  our  step-  from  Dawson  down  the  river,  on  the  27th  of  Julj  our  steamer, 
drawing  36  inches  of  water,  went  hard  aground  on  a -and  bar.  where  we  remained 
until  August  15,  when  we  were  taken  off  by  the  steamer  J".  -/.  Healy.  Continuing 
our  journey  down  the  river  on  the  steamer  Healy,  we  reached  St.  Michael  Augusl  24, 
having  been  nearly  two  months  making  tin-  trip  from  St.  Michael  to  Dawson  and 
return — ajournej  usually  made  without  mishaps  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  United  States  revenue-cutter  Bear  reached  St.  Michael  on  the  30th  of  August, 
and  through  the  courtesy  of  Captain  Tuttle  I  was  permitted  to  move  m\  head- 
quarters to  that  vessel. 

September  14  the  revenue-cutter  Corwin  arrived  with  dispatches  for  the  Bear.  On 
the  16th  the  Bear  sailed  with  me  for  a  visit  to  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station,  Cape 
Prince  of*  Wales,  and  the  new  purchase  station  at  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  returning  to 
St.  Michael  on  the  23d.  Changing  my  quarters  from  the  cutter  Bear  to  the  cutter 
Corwin,  I  was  given  a  passage  bj  Captain  Herring  to  San  Francisco,  where  we 
arrived  October  13. 

The  summer  has  been  a.  memorable  one  because  of  the  excitement  created  by  the 
rich  gold  discoveries  of  last  winter  on  the  Klondike.  1  was  at  St.  Michael  the  1st 
of  July,  when  the  returning  miners,  with  their  valuable  packages  of  gold  dust, 
reached  that  port  en  route  to  t he  States,  and,  later,  in  the  tall,  when  thousands  of 
miners  reached  St.  Michael  from  the  States  en  route  to  the  Klondike  mines.  As  in 
all  large  movements  of  population  without  time  for  perfecting  plans,  there  was  great 
waste  and  hardship.  Vessels  that  had  been  long  condemned  as  unfit  for  the  carrying 
of  passengers  were  chartered  and  sent  with  passengers  from  the  Pacific  Coast  ports 
to  St.  Michael.  Several  of  these  vessels  were  originally  built  a^  river  steamers,  and 
after  being  condemned  as  unfit  for  further  service,  even  on  inland  waters,  were 
allowed  to  proceed  into  the  ocean  loaded  with  passengers. 

In  one  instance  a  ferryboat  that  had  been  condemned  as  unsound,  even  for  carry- 
ing soap  across  a  small  inland  bay  from  manufactory  to  warehouse,  was  sent  to  St. 
Michael.  A  number  of  t  ra asportation  companies  suddenly  sprang  into  existence,  and 
ocean  vessels  were  chartered  to  bring  their  passengers  to  St.  Michael,  at  which  place 
they  expected  to  build  small  steamers  or  barges  for  the  ascend  ingot  the  Yukon  K'iver. 
I  believe  in  no  single  instance  did  any  such  expedition  during  the  cut  ire  season  reach 
its  destination  at  Dawson.  Some  of  them  were  stranded  at  st.  Michael,  others  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  others  still  are  now  frozen  up  alone'  the  low.  r  Yukon. 
The  only  parties  reaching  the  Klondike  by  tin-  mouth  of  the  river  were  those  that 
took  the  steamers 'of  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company  or 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  two  powerful  corporations  that  hud  been  pro- 
viding steamers  and  experimenting  for  several  years  before  ibis  sudden  rush  was 
Thrown  upon  them. 

My  observation  at  the  various  mining  camps  along  the  river,  and  my  conversation 
with  miners  that  had  been  from  one  to  several  years  in  the  country,  and  a  personal 
inspection  of  gold  dust  brought  out  by  various  persons,  have  led  me  to  feel  that  the 
public  statements  of  the  richness  of  the  mines  clustered  around  the  Klondike 
not  been  exaggerated,  and  that  there  are  much  larger  areas  of  mineral  lands  in 
Alaska  than  in  the  Nortbwesl  Territory  of  Canada.  I  a<  extenl  of  the  gold  bearing 
belt  in  Alaska  is  .so  great,  that  rich  placer  mines  will  probably  continue  t<>  be  found 
for  man  j  yens  to  come.     I  further  had  evidence  of  the  existence  of  valuableqi 
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mines,  but  as  the  successful  working  of  these  requires  heavy  machinery,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  bring  iuto  the  country,  the  quartz  mines  may  not  be  developed  for  several 
years. 

I  also  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  all  the  stores  and  other  depots  of  supplies  in 
that  entire  valley,  and  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  food  supply  now  in  the 
country  is  entirely  insufficient  for  the  numbers  of  men  that  have  gone  to  the  mines; 
and,  consequently,  there  can  not  fail  to  be  great  distress  and  much  suffering  during 
the  present  winter.  The  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  giving  permis- 
sion to  the  War  Department  to  use  the  domestic  reindeer  which  have  been  brought 
over  from  Siberia  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  the  Yukon  Valley  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, will  somewhat  relieve  the  distress.  If  the  appropriations  for  the  intro- 
duction of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska  had  been  more  liberal,  a  correspondingly 
larger  number  of  reindeer  trained  to  harness  would  have  been  now  in  the  country 
to  meet  this  emergency.  However,  there  are  at  the  present  time  200  deer  trained  to 
harness  that  can  be  utilized  by  the  War  Department.  For  the  management  of  these 
deer  there  are  three  Laps  accustomed  to  freighting,  and  some  20  or  more  Eskimo 
young  men  that  have  learned  to  drive  and  handle  the  animals. 

The  original  purpose  for  which  domestic  reindeer  were  brought  into  Alaska  from 
Siberia  was  to  provide  a  new  food  supply  and  a  new  means  of  support  for  the 
Eskimo.  But  the  discovery  of  valuable  deposits  of  gold,  and  the  rapid  influx  of 
white  settlers,  have  made  the  reindeer  as  much  of  a  necessity  to  the  white  man  as  to 
the  Indian.  With  increased  facilities  of  transportation  by  steamer  up  the  rivers, 
and  perhaps  increased  facilities  from  one  or  two  trunk  lines  of  railroads  into  the 
country,  there  will  still  be.  an  urgent  necessity  for  the  importation  of  reindeer  in 
large  numbers;  there  will  be  thousands  of  mines  distant  from  the  navigable  rivers 
and  from  railroad  communication  that  can  only  secure  adequate  supplies  of  provision 
by  means  of  reindeer  transportation  from  depots  of  supplies,  either  on  the  great 
rivers  or  at  railway  stations. 

To  demonstrate  to  the  American  population  of  Alaska  the  utility  of  the  reindeer 
as  a  beast  of  burden,  a  trial  trip  was  made  during  the  five  winter  months  of  the 
winter  of  1896-97,  during  which  a  sled  journey  with  deer  was  taken,  covering  a  dis- 
tance of  2,000  miles.  The  deer  experienced  every  exigency  that  would  be  encoun- 
tered in  actual  service  as  freighters.  This  2,000  miles  was  made  through  a  country 
without  roads  and  largely  without  trails,  traveling  along  rivers,  over  high  mountain 
ranges,  down  steep  declivities,  in  the  midst  of  bitter  cold  (one  day  being  73°  below 
zero) ;  at  other  times  through  deep,  loose  snow,  or  through  slush  on  the  ice  of  the 
rivers  during  a  January  thaw.  This  trip,  that  was  an  experiment  in  Alaska,  would 
have  been  no  experiment  in  Lapland,  From  the  earliest  recorded  history  of  the 
Laps,  domestic  reindeer  have  successfully  done  the  freighting  and  rapid  traveling  in 
the  north  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  few  horses  that  were  imported  into  Dawson 
last  winter  were  fed  on  bread  and  biscuit  made  from  flour,  and  in  the  absence  of 
coarser  food  some  starved  to  death,  and  all  came  out  of  the  winter  too  weak  to  work. 
Dog  traveling,  like  that  of  horses,  also  requires  the  carrying  of  food;  but  the  rein- 
deer can  be  turned  out  at  night,  as  in  fact  was  done  during  this  trip  of  2,000  miles 
in  midwinter.     They  lind  their  own  living. 

Admonished  by  the  exigencies  of  the  present,  the  Government  should  commence 
preparing  itself  for  the  winter  of  1898-99,  when  a  tenfold  larger  population  will 
have  flocked  into  that  inhospitable  country.  A  large  number  of  reindeer  trained 
to  harness  should  be  secured  in  Siberia,  and  an  adequate  number  of  trained  Lap 
freighters  should  be  secured  from  Lapland  for  the  handling  of  the  deer  in  Alaska. 
The  parties  in  interest  have  already  made  application  for  trained  reindeer  for  the 
use  of  the  detachments  of  the  United  States  Army  in  Alaska  to  secure  rapid  trans- 
portation. The  parties  that  have  taken  the  new  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  into 
central  Alaska  are  also  making  a  request  for  reindeer  for  that  purpose,  while  various 
transportation  companies  are  equally  urgent  for  a  supply  of  reindeer.     The  whole 
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mining  region  has  suddenly  awakened  to  their  importance  for  the  development  of 

the  mines. 

Every  few  miles  in  the  Yukon  Valley  we  passed  fishing  camps  of  Datives,  the  run 
of  salmon  being  unusually  large. 

I  found  the  Klondike  to  he  the  focus  of  the  Immigration  into  thai  region,  bul 
matter  of  fact,  all  the  mines  along  that  stream  and  its  tributaries  were  staked  out 
and  claimed  before  the  news  had  reached  the  outside  world,  so  that  the  meat  im  i 
of  miners  necessitated  their  developing  other  streams  and  regions,  but  fortunately 
those  were  near  by.     Wherever  a  prospector  has  experimented  on  the  streams  and 
creeks,  not  only  in  the  Yukon  Valley  but  also  on  the  streams  north  of  the  Ann. 
Circle  running  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  men   streams 
running  south  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  evidences  of  gold  deposits  have  been  found, 
making  Alaska  probably  the  largest  field  of  gold  deposit  in  the  world.     The  scarcity 
of  provisions  native  to  the  country,  the  rigorous  winters  and  hot  summers,  with  the 
plague  of  mosquitoes,  the  frozen  subsoil,  winter  and  summer,  containing  the  golden 
deposits,  make  the  working  of  these  mines  and  the  securing  of  the  gold  a  life  of 
great  hardship  and  suffering— a  life  that  threatens  the  ruin  of  the  health,  and,  in 
many  cases,  will  lead  to  death  itself. 

That  great  region,  with  its  rapidly  growing  population,  is  practically  without, 
law  or  government.  Two  or  three  deputy  collectors  of  customs  are  expected  to 
watch  a  valley  1,600  miles  long,  without  any  provision  being  made  for  their  getting 
3  miles  from  home.  Two  United  States  Commissioners  are  expected  to  dispense  law 
in  a  region  as  large  as  all  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of 
the  Ohio.  Murders  have  heen  committed  during  the  past  season  of  which  no  official 
recognition  has  been  taken,  or  any  official  inquiry  made  concerning  them.  Crimes 
and  misdemeanors  go  unpunished  because  of  the  great  expense  of  taking  criminals 
and  witnesses  a  year  from  their  families  and  business  to  the  United  States  district 
court  at  Sitka,  some  2,000  to  3,000  miles  away.  It  is  very  important  that  the  coming 
Congress  shall  enact  the  legislation  necessary  to  throw  the  protection  of  the  (iov- 
ernment  and  the  courts  over  life  and  property  in  that  distant  region. 

1  found  the  four  herds  of  reindeer  in  a  prospering  condition.  During  the  last 
spring  460  fawns  were  born,  making  the  total  number  on  the  1st  of  July  last  1,466. 
In  connection  with  the  training  school  10  Eskimo  have  heen  under  training  in  the 
management,  driving,  and  care  of  the  deer. 

The  Government  schools,  as  well  as  schools  of  several  missionary  societies,  are  in 
a  prospering  condition. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Sheldon  Jackson, 
General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska. 

Hon.  YV.  T.  Harris, 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Exhibit  G. 
REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Department  of  the  [nterior, 

(  Hi  hi;   OF     l  111     ASSISl  INT    A  I  rORNl  V-Gl  Nl  RAL, 

II  ashington,  Novt  mb<  r  IS, 
Sir:  1  submit  herewith  a  statement  of  the  work  done  by  this  office  tluringthe  past 
year— to  wit.  beginning  November  1.  1896,  and  ending  October  31,  ls,,T: 

Upon  the  date  of  the  last  annual  re]. on  of  this  office  (October  26,  L896),  Hon.  W. 
A.  Little,  who  had  entered  upon  his  duties  Ma\   I.  L896,  resigned.     He  was 
by  Hon.  Isaac  II.  Lionberger,  whose  resignation,  tendered  upon  the  incomi 
7755 io 
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new  administration,  was  accepted  March  23,  1897,  on  which  date  the  appointment  of 
the  present  incumbent  took  effect. 

The  legal  force  of  this  office  is  occupied  mainly  with  matters  arising  under  the 
land  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  preemption  and  timber-culture  laws  were 
repealed  by  act  of  March  3,  1891;  but  a  large  number  of  questions  arising  upon  the 
offer  to  make  final  proof  under  those  laws  are  continually  coming  before  the  Depart- 
ment. Much  more  numerous,  however,  are  the  cases  arising  under  the  laws  relating 
to  homesteads,  timber  lands,  mineral  lands,  desert  lands,  school  lands,  swamp  lands, 
and  railroad  grants,  etc. 

In  these  cases  the  decisions  are  originally  rendered  by  the  registers  and  receivers 
of  the  several  land  districts.  If  the  decisions  of  those  officers  are  not  satisfactory 
an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  General  Land  Office,  and  if  the  party,  or  in  case  of  contest 
either  or  any  of  the  parties  is  still  dissatisfied,  a  further  appeal  is  taken  to  the 
Department.  The  examination  of  the  records  and  the  preparation  of  decisions  lor  the 
signature  of  the  Secretary  is  a  part  of  the  work  devolving  upon  this  office.  During 
the  year  from  November  1,  1896,  to  October  31,  1897,  decisions  have  been  prepared 
in  951  cases  of  the  character  above  described. 

If  the  party  or  either  of  the  parties  in  a  case  are  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of 
the  Department,  a  motion  for  a  review  may  be  filed  and  a  review  be  granted  in  case 
sufficient  reason  is  shown.  Upon  the  appointment  of  every  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
there  is  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  motions  for  review  filed  by  parties  who 
hope  that  a  change  in  the  heads  of  the  Department  may  result  in  a  change  in  the 
decision  of  their  cases.  This  has  proved  doubly  disadvantageous  to  the  Department 
during  the  past  year. 

Upon  the  appointment  of  Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  on  September  1,  1896,  a  large 
number  of  motions  for  review  of  decisions  rendered  by  his  predecessor  were  filed, 
most  of  which  could  not  be  disposed  of  by  Secretary  Francis  and  therefore  came  up 
for  consideration  and  decision  by  the  Department  since  your  appointment.  In  like 
manner,  upon  the  retirement  of  Secretary  Francis  there  were  a  large  number  of 
motions  for  review  of  decisions  made  during  his  administration,  which  have  been 
almost  entirely  disposed  of.  The  total  number  of  motions  for  review  or  rehearing 
decided  during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1897,  was  376. 

The  nature  of  the  work  of  this  office  during  the  past  year  has  differed  somewhat 
in  one  important  respect  from  that  of  previous  years.  Au  increasingly  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  has  been  of  a  character  that  necessitated  the  examination  of  a 
voluminous  mass  of  testimony.  In  one  case,  to  which  the  State  of  Washington  was 
a  party,  the  mere  reading  of  the  testimony  occupied  a  fortnight,  and  a  three  days' 
hearing  therein  was  had  before  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  and  two  of  the 
assistant  attorneys.  This  one  case  has  occupied  more  than  a  month's  time  of  those 
immediately  engaged  in  its  examination  and  decision. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  appealed  from  Oklahoma,  involving  the  question 
of  priority  of  settlement  on  homestead  claims  or  town  lots,  are  accompanied  by 
several  hundred  pages  of  testimony.  In  three  of  these  cases,  decided  within  the 
past  year,  the  examination  of  the  testimony  has  occupied  more  than  a  fortnight,  and 
between  fifty  and  sixty  might  be  enumerated  which  required  at  least  a  week's  dili- 
gent labor. 

The  decision  of  cases  coming  before  the  Department  on  appeal  or  on  review, 
however,  by  no  means  includes  all  the  work  of  this  office.  There  is  a  large  amount 
of  business  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  such  as  petitions  for  certiorari,  railroad 
adjustments,  applications  for  surveys,  and  interlocutory  proceedings  in  cases  pend- 
ing before  the  Department,  etc.  Action  of  this  character  has  been  taken  in  699 
cases. 

The  Assistant  Attorney-General  is  also  frequently  called  upon  by  the  Secretary  or 
one  of  the  assistant  secretaries  for  an  opinion,  to  be  submitted  in  writing,  upon  sub- 
jects relating  to  patents,  pensions,  Indians,  Indian  claims,  Government  parks  or 
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reservations,  and  the  Pacific  railroads.     The  preparation  of  those  opinions  in\ 
much  labor  and  research  ou  the  part  of  the  Assistanl   Attorney-General  and  the 
members  of  the  law  force  designated  for  that  duty,  inasmuch  as  such  opinions  are 
only  called  for  where  difficult  and  intricate  questions  of  law  are  involved. 

During-  the  year  ended  June  30,  18!>7,  there  have  been  published  two  volumes 
(XXIII  and  XXIV),  of  625  and  619  pages,  respectively,  containing  such  of  rli< 
departmental  decisions  rendered  during  that  period  as  involve  leading  and  import- 
ant principles  of  law  or  practice.  The  advantage  that  accrues,  to  the  assistanl 
attorneys  of  this  office  aud  to  those  interested  in  such  questions,  by  having  such 
decisions  in  printed  form  for  purposes  of  reference,  is  obvious. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Willis  Van  Devanter, 

.  1 88i8ta nt  Attorney-General. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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